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Art.  I.— socialism  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

1.  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  Session  1906. 

■^Then  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  completed  in 
’’  January  last,  and  it  was  discovered  that  fifty  Labour 
members  had  been  elected,  a  cry  of  wonder  went  up  from  press 
and  public.  People  wrote  and  spoke  as  if  these  fifty  members 
were  the  forerunners  of  a  political  and  social  revolution ;  as 
if  ihe  old  party  divisions  were  completely  worn  out  and  as 
if  power  were  about  to  pass  to  a  new  political  party  that  would 
represent  the  masses  as  opposed  to  the  classes.  These  fears 
or  hopes  were  reflected  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  Session  the  Labour  party  received  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House  an  amoimt  of  deference  that  would  have 
been  described  as  sycophantic  if  it  had  been  directed  towards  an 
aristocratic  instead  of  towards  a  democratic  group.  Tories  vied 
with  Liberals  in  exaggerated  courtesies  to  the  little  group  below 
the  gangway  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  leads,  forgetting  to  notice, 
in  their  zeal  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  new  power,  that 
already  signs  of  disruption  were  patent  in  the  Labour  ranks. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session  more  than  a  third  of  the 
men  returned  to  Parliament  as  Labour  members  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  lead,  and  grouped  themselves  under  the 
liberal  banner.  The  significance  of  this  movement  was  enhanced 
by  the  personality  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Liberal-Labour 
group.  They  were  nearly  all  men  of  considerable  political 
experience,  of  high  standing  among  their  fellow  trade-unionists 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  strong  personal  character.  Yet 
so  great  was  the  glamour  surroimding  the  Labour  party  that 
this  significant  revolt  against  its  chosen  leader,  and  against  the 
very  principle  of  its  being,  scarcely  attracted  any  attention. 
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How  long  this  glamour  might  have  lasted  if  the  Labour 
members  had  kept  silent  or  had  spoken  only  at  long  intervals  >t 
would  be  rash  to  try  to  guess.  In  actual  fact  it  only  lasted 
three  or  four  months.  Like  most  of  the  other  new  members 
of  the  House,  the  Labour  members  were  burning  with  zeal  to 
speak  on  any  and  every  subject,  but  as  they  formed  a  separate 
party  their  opportunities  for  speech-making  were  far  greater  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberals  opposite.  The 
traditions  of  the  House  of  Commons  require  the  Speaker  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  to  give  each  separate  party  in  the 
House  a  fair  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views,  however  small 
numerically  the  party  may  be.  As  there  are  only  thirty  members 
in  the  Keir  Hardie  group  and  more  than  four  himdred  Liberals, 
it  follows  that  each  member  of  the  Labour  party  had  about  ten 
times  as  good  a  chance  of  being  allowed  to  speak  as  a  non¬ 
official  Liberal.  This  accidental  advantage  has  in  effect  proved 
the  undoing  of  the  party.  The  Labour  members  have  talked 
so  much  that  the  House  has  grown  weary  of  them.  They  are 
no  longer  a  mystery.  They  have  laid  bare  all  that  is  in  them, 
and  stand  revealed  as  mere  clay  after  all,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  men.  Some  of  them  have  shown  great  ability, 
and  can  always  conunand  attention,  but  they  command  it  as 
men,  not  as  Labourites.  Others  have  proved  themselves  bores, 
and  are  treated  as  the  House  of  Commons  treats  all  bores. 

A  few  have  disgusted  the  House  with  a  display  of  sheer  bad 
manners,  but  in  that  again  they  have  not  been  singular.  The 
bad  manners  occasionally  displayed  during  the  Session  both  by 
Liberals  and  Tories  have  quite  equalled  the  offences  against 
good  breeding  committed  by  members  of  the  Labour  party. 
Nor  has  this  party  produced  any  separate  programme  by  which 
to  justify  its  separate  existence.  The  reforms,  or  supposed 
reforms,  for  which  it  clamours  are  most  of  them  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  average  Radical  politician,  and  even  find 
some  support  on  the  Unionist  benches. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  has  slowly  dawned  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  Session  proceeded  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Labour  party  must  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  portent  but 
as  an  accident.*  A  few  men  realised  this  from  the  outset.  Mr. 

*  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  speech  of  the 
Master  of  Elibank,  one  of  the  junior  whips  of  the  Liberal  party  on 
August  26 : 

‘  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  had  the  Independent  Labour 
party,  which  he  would  prefer  to  call  .  .  .  the  Socialist  party.  .  •  • 
The  Liberal  party  had  just  completed  one  crusade  against  Protec¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  circumstances  would  not  force 
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John  Burns,  who  has  a  far  deeper  insight  into  realities  than  the 
average  politician,  is  reported  to  have  described  the  Labour 
party  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session  as  ‘  drift  wood  on  the 
‘wave  of  free  trade.’  This  happy  phrase  exactly  expresses 
what  occurred  in  many  constituencies  returning  Labour  members 
to  Parliament.  The  wire-pullers  of  the  Labour  party  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  bluff  in  politics,  and  in  many  places 
where  the  pure  Labour  vote  represented  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  electorate  they  started  Labour  candidates  in  the  confident 
hope  that  the  Liberals  would  not  dare  to  risk  the  seat  by  opposing 
them.  At  an  ordinary  election  these  tactics  would  have  produced 
such  intense  irritation  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose ;  but  the 
last  election  involved  the  question  of  free  trade  versus  pro¬ 
tection.  To  thousands  of  electors  this  question  was  so  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  that  they  were  willing  to  sink  every  other  consideration 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  commercial  freedom  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  their  business  depended.  Hence  was  seen 
the  strange  spectacle  of  great  employers  of  Labour  supporting 
with  voice  and  with  purse  Labour  candidates  with  whom  they 
probably  disagreed  on  every  single  question  except  the  question 
of  free  trade.  That  spectacle  is  not  likely  to  be  again  repeated. 
Even  if  the  free-trade  issue  should  again  be  raised  in  an  acute 
form,  the  two  traditional  parties  representing  the  majority  of  the 
electorate  will  probably  take  care  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
again  bluffed  out  of  their  rights  by  an  enterprising  minority. 
An  effective  safeguard  against  this  danger  is  ready  to  hand. 
The  introduction  of  the  system  of  a  second  ballot,  long  since 
adopted  by  all  Continental  countries,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Labour  party  to  repeat  the  manoeuvres  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tion.  A  fair  electoral  test,  such  as  the  second  ballot  provides, 
would  certainly  show  that,  in  all  except  a  few  constituencies,  the 
vast  majority  of  electors  are  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 
and  regard  with  suspicion  the  attempt  to  create  a  third  party 
on  purely  class  lines. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  separate  Labour  party  is  in  fact  based 
on  a  false  conception  of  human  nature.  It  is  true  that  many 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  both  the  traditional  parties ;  it 

them  to  embark  on  a  crusade  against  Socialism.  .  .  .  Liberalism 
had  never  thrived  upon  Socialism.  Liberals  did  not  believe  in  the 

Eublic  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  nor  that  capital  and 
ibour  were  necessarily  antagonistic.  They  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  right  of  every  man  to  obtain  labour  from  the  State,  or 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  labour  when  there  was  not 
a  demand  for  it.’ — Extract  from  speech  by  the  Master  of  Elibank, 
August  26,  1906. 
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is  true  that  more  people  are  indifferent  to  disputes  which  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  differences  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee  ;  but  when  a  new  party  appears  on  the  scene  it 
has  not  merely  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  parties  that 
exist,  but  also  to  show  that  it  will  be  essentially  superior  to  them. 
This  the  Labour  party  cannot  do,  for — unlike  the  Irish  party— 
it  has  no  special  characteristic  that  separates  it  fundamentally 
from  the  older  political  parties.  The  very  name  is  an  absurdity. 

In  a  healthy  community  all  able-bodied  adults  ought  to  k 
engaged  in  labour  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  in  no  community 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  workers  should  all  be  ranged  on  one 
side  and  the  drones  on  the  other.  One  could  as  easily  imagine  a 
hospital  being  governed  on  the  principle  that  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  together  with  the  wardmaids  and  porters,  formed  one 
political  party  and  the  patients  the  other. 

The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  define  the  word  ‘  labour  ’  when 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  political  nomenclature.  In  popular 
usage  the  word  appears  to  signify  manual  work  paid  for  by 
means  of  a  weekly  or  daily  wage,  but  this  restricted  meaning 
would  certainly  be  repudiated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party, 
most  of  whom  are  dependent  rather  on  their  brains  than  on 
their  muscles  for  a  living.  Yet  if  the  meaning  be  extended  to 
include  all  workers,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
common  interest  to  form  the  basis  of  a  party  bond.  A  barrister 
has  nothing  so  exclusively  in  common  with  a  bank  clerk,  or  a  bank 
clerk  with  a  bricklayer,  that  they  should  combine  together  ! 
against  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  only  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  humanity  and  their  common  obligation 
to  labour  for  their  living.  Even  if  we  follow  the  popular  error, 
and  confine  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  labour  ’  to  manual  work,  it 
quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the  supposed  community  of 
interest  does  not  exist.  Not  long  ago  a  London  firm  of  ship¬ 
builders  had  to  endure  the  inconvenience  of  a  prolonged  strike  f 
because  the  boilermakers  and  the  engineers  quarrelled  as  to  who  I 
should  do  a  certain  class  of  work.  Similar  disputes  between  1 

different  trades  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  but  it  is  unneces-  ! 

sary  to  rest  the  argument  on  these  overt  differences.  A  little  j 
thought  will  show  that  the  interests  of  different  groups  of  manual  - 
workers  are  fundamentally  at  variance.  For  example,  the  men  j 

engaged  in  the  building  trade  have  been  able  during  the  past  ^ 

twenty  years  or  so  very  greatly  to  improve  their  position,  and  can 
now  command  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  pay.  This  is  very  jj 
satisfactory  for  them,  but  it  is  disastrous  for  poorer  workers,  such  I 

as  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  I 

inadequate  house  accommodation  because  of  the  increase  in  the  P 
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cost  of  building.  On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  artisans 
and  labourers,  with  their  families,  are  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  cheap  clothes,  partly  because  of  the  sweating  that  still  goes 
on  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

These  underlying  differences  of  interest  between  different 
bodies  of  manual  workers  are  constantly  obscured  from  the 
popular  view  by  the  interposition  of  the  personality  of  the 
employer.  He  presents  himself  to  the  popular  imagination  as  a 
person  who  tries  to  get  work  done  at  a  minimum  rate  of  wage 
for  his  own  private  gain.  Undoubtedly  private  gain  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  action,  but  he  is  rarely  able  to  retain  for  himself 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  saving  he  effects  in  the  cost  of 
production.  The  bulk  of  the  saving  goes  to  his  customers,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  themselves  manual  workers.  The 
so-called  employer,  or  master,  is  in  fact  merely  an  intermediary 
to  enable  one  set  of  wage  workers  to  sell  their  labour  to  another 
set  of  wage  workers.  The  true  employers  of  the  working  classes 
are  the  working  classes  themselves,  or,  in  more  general  and  at  the 
same  time  more  accurate  terms,  we  are  all  employers  of  one 
another. 

These  economic  considerations  suffice  to  show  that  a  Labour 
party,  as  such,  cannot  be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  political 
organisation  of  any  country.  Labour  forms  no  basis  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  division,  first  because  labour  is  the  common  lot  of  nearly  all 
humanity ;  and  secondly  because  the  interests  of  different 
groups  of  labourers  are  strongly  opposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  phrase  ‘  Labour  party  ’  is  merely  employed  as  a 
euphemism  for  ‘  Socialist  party  ’  there  is  no  reason  why  a  party 
so  named  should  not  endure  until  Socialism  has  won  her  victories, 
or  until  people  have  ceased  to  believe  that  Socialist  victories  are 
desirable  or  possible.  This  is  hardly  the  case  with  the  Labour 
party  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Some  members  of 
that  party  are  admittedly  Socialists  ;  but  others  are  much  less 
^aUstic  than  many  Liberals  on  the  benches  opposite.  Indeed 
it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  identify  the  prospects  of 
Socialism  in  Parliament  with  the  Labour  party.  If  socialistic 
legislation  were  dependent  on  the  little  group  that  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  leads  there  would  be  small  ground  for  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  Socialism  excites. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  definite  Socialist  party  or 
group  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  what  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  Socialism  pervades  the  whole  House  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  Parliament.  For  proof 
of  this  statement  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  one  or  two  incidents. 

Early  in  the  Session  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  members  of 
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the  Keir  Hardie  group  authorising  local  education  authorities 
to  supply  free  meals  to  any  and  every  child  attending  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  providing  that  parents  who  accepted  this 
public  charity  should  not  be  disfranchised.  When  this  Bill 
came  up  for  second  reading,  only  one  member  of  the  House 
ventured  to  oppose  it,  and  as  he  failed  to  find  a  supporter,  the 
second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  Bill  was 
subsequently  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  about  its  further 
progress  more  will  be  said  presently.  As  another  example 
of  the  Socialist  spirit  pervading  the  House,  take  the  question 
of  old-age  pensions.  This  is  a  problem  of  extreme  complexity, 
and  the  only  certain  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  even 
an  approach  to  a  solution  will  involve  an  enormous  new  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  prompt  establishment  of  old- 
age  pensions.  Lastly,  take  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  In 
the  last  Parliament  a  Unionist  ministry  was  compelled  by  protests 
from  its  own  supporters  to  abandon  a  proposal  for  subsidising 
the  unemployed  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  In  the  present 
Parliament  demands  for  such  subsidies  have  constantly  been 
put  forward  both  by  the  Labour  party  and  by  Radical  supporters 
of  the  Government.  The  difficulties  of  parliamentary  procedure 
prevented  the  question  from  coming  before  the  House  till  late  in 
the  Session,  and  in  the  meantime  the  scandals  at  Poplar  had 
somewhat  diminished  the  public  faith  in  the  unemployed  and  in 
their  parliamentary  friends.  Owing  to  this  accident  the  Socialists 
and  semi-Socialists  in  the  House  were  in  a  somewhat  chastened 
mood,  and  listened  with  patience  to  the  strongly  individualist 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Yet 
Mr.  Bums,  even  while  arguing  against  the  policy  of  subsidising 
the  unemployed,  had  been  compelled  by  the  Cabinet  to  ask  the 
House  for  a  grant  of  200,000/.,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Unemployed  Act  of  1905.  In  the  debate  that  followed,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  speakers  ventured  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  proposal,  and  no  division  was  taken  against  it. 

Thus  on  three  questions  of  first-class  importance  the  present 
House  of  Commons  has  placed  on  record  a  unanimous  decision  on 
Socialist  lines.  When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
light-hearted  manner  in  which  Members  of  Parliament  will  vote 
for  anything  that  is  popular,  the  fact  here  noted  remains  full  of 
significance. 

What,  then,  is  its  true  meaning  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  are  converted  to  the  principles  of 
Socialism,  or  does  it  merely  mean  that  on  these  particular  points 
the  proposals  of  the  Socialists  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
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aspirations  of  Liberal  politicians  and  of  social  reformers  who 
know  little  and  care  less  about  Socialism  ?  The  latter  explanation 
is  certainly  the  nearer  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  important  to  add 
that  many  members  who  supported  the  three  proposals  above 
enumerated  did  so  with  the  distinct  idea  that  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  it  was  desirable  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
This  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  primary  postulate  on  which 
the  whole  superstructure  of  modem  socialistic  legislation  is  reared, 
and  its  tacit  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly 
marks  a  significant  developement  in  English  politics. 

So  important  is  this  new  departure  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  with  some  care  the  causes  that  have  given  rise  to  it 
and  the  assumptions  upon  which  it  rests.  The  idea  of  using  the 
revenues  of  the  State  to  improve  the  position  of  the  poor  is 
undoubtedly  the  direct  outcome  of  the  increasingly  democratic 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  an  attempt  to  employ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  democracy  a  practice  that  was  found  very 
profitable  when  employed  by  aristocracies  for  their  own  benefit. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  represented  little  more  of  the 
country  than  was  covered  by  the  influence  of  a  few  aristocratic 
families,  it  rarely  showed  any  reluctance  to  legislate  in  the 
interests  of  the  limited  classes  whose  instrument  it  was.  That 
lesson  has  not  been  forgotten.  There  is  a  popular  and  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  the  ‘  classes  ’  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
power  of  the  State  long  enough,  and  that  now  the  turn  of  the 
‘  masses  ’  has  come.  To  a  certain  extent  this  feeling  is  entirely 
legitimate.  The  natural  inequalities  of  fortune  have  beyond 
question  been  aggravated  in  the  past  by  cmelly  unjust  class 
legislation,  and  if  this  injustice  can  now  be  undone  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  undo  it.  The  mistake  that  so  many  people  make  is 
in  assuming  that  a  past  injustice  can  be  imdone  by  present 
legislation  or  indeed  by  any  present  action. 

‘  The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.’ 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  great  aristocrat  in  the  eighteenth 
century  unjustly  increased  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  by  the  aid  of  his  friends  in  Parliament.  How  is  that  in¬ 
justice  now  to  be  set  right  ?  How  can  we  now  trace  that  xm- 
justly  acquired  fortune  ?  If  it  was  land  he  acquired,  it  may 
have  changed  hands  two  or  three  times  in  the  interval,  and  be  now 
in  the  possession  of  persons  who  gave  hard-earned  cash  to  obtain 
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it.  Can  they  justly  be  deprived  of  what  they  honestly  acquired 
because  one  of  their  predecessors  in  title  a  hundred  years  ago  was 
dishonest  ?  In  the  same  way,  if  it  was  money  that  the  dishonest 
eighteenth-century  nobleman  acquired  by  the  unfair  use  of  the 
power  of  Parliament,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  we  cannot 
now  trace  the  theft  and  restore  the  money  to  its  rightful  owners. 
They  are  dead  and  he  is  dead,  and  the  money,  for  all  we  know, 
may  now  be  employed  in  helping  to  maintain  a  valuable  public 
institution,  or  more  probably  has  been  frittered  away  through  a 
thousand  hands,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  passage. 

These  considerations  seem  fairly  obvious,  and  yet  they  are 
constantly  overlooked.  A  certain  type  of  reformer  is  always 
striving  to  undo  the  wrongs  of  the  past.  It  cannot  be  done. 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  It  is  enough  for  us  who  live 
to  undo  if  we  can  the  wrongs  of  the  present.  Above  all,  let  us 
be  careful  not  to  do  fresh  wrongs,  not  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to 
pamper  Paul,  not  to  create  some  new  privileged  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  community. 

For  this,  in  effect,  is  all  that  can  be  done  when  the  revenues 
of  the  State  are  employed  to  subsidise  individuals.  The  idea 
that  it  is  possible  by  a  free  use  of  Parliament’s  powers  of  taxation 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  arises 
from  what  can  best  be  described  as  an  optical  delusion.  Just 
as  the  towers  and  steeples  of  a  great  city  strike  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  while  the  myriads  of  humbler  structures  remain  un¬ 
noticed,  so  the  rich,  with  their  motors  and  carriages,  their  ex¬ 
pensive  entertainments  and  powdered  flunkies,  and  their  private 
doings  paraded  in  public  journals,  strike  the  imagination  of  all 
of  us,  and  tempt  us  to  forget  that  they,  the  rich,  are  but  a  hand¬ 
ful,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  consists  of  fairly 
well-to-do  persons  with  a  painful  fringe  of  poverty  hanging  to 
their  skirts. 

To  take  by  taxation  the  property  of  the  rich  alone  is  impossible, 
but  even  were  it  possible  the  result  to  the  mass  of  the  community 
would  be  almost  inappreciable.  A  million  pounds  divided  among 
ten  people  gives  a  large  fortune  to  each  ;  divided  among  a  million 
people  it  is  only  11.  per  head.  That  is  why  an  ohgarchy  can 
profitably  use  the  power  of  the  State  for  its  own  private  benefit, 
because  it  is  taxing  the  many  to  add  to  the  incomes  of  the  few. 
A  democracy  has  no  such  resource.  To  tax  the  few  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  gives  no  result  worth  the  trouble  of  getting, 
and  to  tax  all  for  the  benefit  of  all  is  like  attempting  to  feed  a 
dog  off  his  own  tail.  If  a  community  is  to  flourish,  or  even  to 
keep  itself  alive,  the  vast  majority  of  its  members  must  support 
themselves  upon  their  own  industry,  not  upon  the  taxes  of  their 
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neighbours.  That  is  axiomatic.  It  is  equally  certain  that  if  we 
make  it  easy  for  people  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  taxpayer’s 
pocket  we  shall  create  a  vast  class  of  idlers,  who  will  be  none 
the  less  dangerous  to  the  community  because  created  in  the 
name  of  democracy. 

This  is  the  danger  which  so  many  social  reformers  are  apt 
to  ignore.  They  are  so  keenly  conscious  of  the  misery  that  is 
festering  in  the  midst  of  wealth  that  they  jump  at  any  suggestion 
for  relieving  it.  They  cannot  be  wholly  blamed.  Only  those 
who  are  born  callous  can  shut  their  eyes  with  indifference  to 
the  vast  mass  of  suffering  which  surrounds  them,  and  turn  aside 
to  enjoy  by  themselves  all  the  good  that  they  can  get  out  of 
life.  Men  and  women  with  ordinary  human  hearts  are  pained  by 
the  pain  of  others,  and  are  eager  to  bring  relief  to  those  who 
suffer.  But  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  training,  or  at  least  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  before  heartfelt  sympathy  can  be  converted 
into  useful  action.  More  mischief  is  done  by  the  ignorant 
action  of  well-intentioned  sympathisers  than  by  the  inaction 
of  the  callous.  By  way  of  example  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
every  London  hospital  nurses  and  doctors  are  compelled  to  be 
constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  patients’  sympathetic 
friends.  Among  the  poorer  classes  thousands  of  people  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  understanding  that  a  patient  in  a  high  fever 
requires  very  little  food,  and  that  of  a  most  delicate  character. 
Such  people  when  visiting  the  hospital  see  their  friends,  as 
they  thiidf,  being  starved  by  the  doctors,  and  they  smuggle 
in  bits  of  beef  steak  or  kippered  herring,  and  lumps  of 
pickle. 

Their  conduct  is  no  more  foolish,  and  far  less  serious  in  its 
consequences  to  the  community,  than  that  of  the  social  reformer, 
who,  in  his  eagerness  to  relieve  the  suffering  beneath  his  eyes, 
ignores  the  fact  that  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  like  diseases 
of  the  body  human,  require  intelligent  and  patient  treatment. 
Even  more  frequently  does  he  forget  that  there  are  some  diseases 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  death.  We  all  forget 
it  at  times,  and  especially  when  the  hideous  fact  comes  nearest 
to  us.  We  none  of  as  are  willing  to  admit  that  one  whom 
we  love  dearly  cannot  be  cured.  We  refuse  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  skilled  phjrsician,  and  we  try  every  quack  remedy  that 
the  ingenious  advertiser  brings  under  our  notice.  Fortunately 
for  our  suffering  friends  these  quack  remedies  for  human  diseases 
are  mostly  harmless — coloured  water  or  bread  pills — and  their 
use  is  in  a  sense  beneficial  by  postponing  despair.  But  the 
quack  remedies  for  diseases  of  the  body  politic  are  not  harmless. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  will  not  intensify  the  very 
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disease  it  is  intended  to  cure  and  convert  a  dull  pain  into  a 
raging  fever. 

It  is  this  terrible  fact  that  ought  to  make  social  reformers 
proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  even  timidity.  They  do  not 
know  what  untold  misery  they  may  be  creating  by  their  well- 
intentioned  zeal.  And  for  this  reason  it  would  be  well  if  social 
reformers,  for  a  generation  or  two  to  come,  would  fix  their 
attention  rather  on  the  future  than  on  the  present,  and  would 
ask  themselves  not  how  the  suffering  of  to-day  can  be  relieved 
but  how  the  suffering  of  to-morrow  can  be  prevented. 

Let  us  apply  these  general  considerations  to  the  examination 
of  the  particular  proposals  that  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  Session.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  question  of  feeding  school  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayer  instead  of  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 
This  proposal  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  methods  of  that 
class  of  reformer  who  may,  without  intended  offence,  be  described 
as  the  sentimental  Socialist.  He  sees  that  in  the  poorer  and 
more  crowded  districts  of  our  great  towns  many  children  come 
to  school  in  the  morning  with  the  signs  of  hunger  written  on 
their  faces.  He  assumes  that  the  children  are  actually  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  and  he  further  assumes  that  this  want  is  due 
to  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  provide  food.  In  any  business 
other  than  the  business  of  politics  a  man  would  be  deemed  fit 
only  for  a  lunatic  asylum  or  for  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  if  he 
acted  upon  such  assumptions  without  first  taking  care  to  verify 
them.  But  the  politician  who  is  a  sentimental  Socialist  never 
troubles  himself  to  ask  whether  the  underlying  realities  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  appearances  on  the  surface.  He  makes  his 
assumptions  on  hopelessly  insufificient  data,  and  he  jumps  at  the 
first  remedy  that  any  fellow-sentimentalist  suggests.  In  this 
particular  matter,  the  assumption  that  because  a  child  looks 
hungry  he  necessarily  is  hungry  is  quite  unwarrantable.  There 
are  many  children  of  rich  parents  in  London  who  are  pale  and 
sickly  by  nature,  and  who,  if  they  were  sent  to  school  in  dirty 
and  ill-fitting  clothes,  with  half-washed  faces  and  badly  brushed 
hair,  would  be  certain  to  excite  sympathy  as  the  victims  of 
starvation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  poorest  districts 
of  the  largest  towns,  lack  of  food  is  now  happily  very  rare. 
Children,  and  adults  too,  suffer  from  lack  of  fresh  air,  and  from 
the  presence  of  bad  smells ;  they  suffer  from  boots  that  let  in 
the  water,  and  from  clothes  that  fail  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but 
they  very  rarely  suffer  from  sheer  want  of  food.  These  facts  are 
familiar  to  every  visitor  among  the  poor  in  our  great  towns ; 
they  were  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence  before  the  Select 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  above  referred  to,  and  they 
are  acknowledged  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee.  The  first 
assumption  of  the  advocates  of  free  meals  for  school  children 
thus  goes  by  the  board. 

The  second  assumption,  that  the  child  is  hungry  because  the 
parent  is  unable  to  provide  food,  is  equally  without  solid  foim- 
dation.  A  parent  who  is  suffering  from  honest  poverty  and 
who  fails  to  feed  his  or  her  children  is  an  almost  unknown  species. 
The  very  last  thing  that  the  honest  poor  will  endure  is  the 
suffering  of  their  children.  They  will  sacrifice  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  even  the  wedding  ring,  rather  than  see  their  children 
suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.  If  even  these  sacrifices  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  there  is  the  resource  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  parent  who  really  loved  his  child  would  prefer  to  see 
that  child  starve  rather  than  himself  face  the  loss  of  pride  in¬ 
volved  in  asking  for  relief  from  the  Guardians,  even  though  the 
receipt  of  relief  rightly  involves  disfranchisement.  A  man  who 
thus  placed  his  personal  pride,  and  his  privileges  as  an  elector, 
above  his  duties  as  a  parent  would  certainly  not  be  fit  to  exercise 
that  power  of  control  over  his  fellow-men  which  the  possession 
of  the  franchise  implies. 

Happily  the  law  on  this  point  is  perfectly  clear.  If  a  parent 
has  no  means  of  procuring  subsistence  for  his  children,  it  is  his 
duty  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  if  he 
fails  to  discharge  that  duty  he  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence. 
Therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact  that  children  are  sent  hungry  to 
school  because  of  the  sheer  poverty  of  their  parents,  that  fact 
by  itself  would  be  proof  that  the  parents  deserved  punishment 
rather  than  pity — ^punishment  not  for  their  poverty  but  for 
failing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  provided  by  the  law 
for  the  relief  of  that  poverty,  and  for  inflicting  pain  upon  their 
children  in  preference  to  unpleasantness  upon  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  children  who  are  sent  to 
school  hungry  are  so  sent,  not  by  honest  and  poor  parents,  but  by 
the  lazy,  the  drimken,  the  dissolute,  and  also  by  those  who 
without  deserving  these  strong  terms  of  condemnation  have  an 
imperfectly  developed  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  and  are 
mlling  to  shuffle  out  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  children 
if  they  think  anybody  else  will  undertake  it  for  them.  It  is 
this  last  class  that  constitutes  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
parents  who  avail  themselves  of  the  free  meals  provided  in  many 
schools  by  private  charity.  They  are  not  in  need  of  assistance  ; 
they  are  perfectly  well  able  to  feed  their  own  children,  but  if 
free  meals  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  they  are  not  too  proud  to 
tell  the  child  to  ask.  It  saves  the  mother  the  trouble  of  preparing 
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a  meal  for  the  child,  and  the  money  saved  can  be  used  for  some 
more  attractive  form  of  personal  expenditure. 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  the  Johanna  Street  School  in  Lambeth,  which  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  sensational  visit  from  Sir  John  Gorst,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Dr.  Macnamara  early  in  the  year  1905. 
This  school  was  selected  because  it  lies  in  an  exceptionally 
poverty-stricken  district.  Free  meals  had  been  provided  by 
charitable  persons  for  some  time  past,  and  the  apparent  object 
of  the  three  visitors  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  evil  of  under¬ 
feeding  was  so  serious  that  private  charity  was  qiiite  incapable 
of  coping  with  it.  All  they  did  demonstrate  was  that  where 
free  meals  are  supplied  a  demand  for  more  free  meals  is  quickly 
created.  As  a  result  of  this  sensational  visit,  the  Lambeth 
Guardians  ordered  an  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  (See  ‘  Westminster  Gazette,’  March  23,  1905.)  The 
headmaster  of  the  school  was  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  boys  who 
had  been  sent  to  school  without  breakfast,  and  succeeded  in 
supplying  the  names  of  fifteen  to  twenty  boys.  The  head¬ 
mistress  supplied  the  names  and  addresses  of  seventy  girls.  The 
homes  of  all  the  children  residing  in  the  district,  about  sixty 
altogether,  were  visited,  and  in  all  instances  the  parents  were 
told  to  apply  to  the  Relieving  Officer  for  food  if  they  wanted  it. 
In  only  one  case  was  such  application  made,  and  in  that  case 
food  was  supplied.  ‘  In  some  cases  the  heads  of  the  families 
‘  were  in  work,  and  in  others  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family 
‘  ranged  from  20s.  to  73s.  weekly.  Some  of  the  parents  said  that 
‘  they  did  not  give  their  children  food  before  going  to  school  as 
‘  they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would  receive  it  at 
‘  the  school,  as  the  children  of  other  people  got  food  there,  and 
‘  they  did  not  see  why  theirs  should  not  too.’ 

The  above  quotation  concisely  describes  the  rapid  mischief 
that  is  wrought  when  people  are  relieved  of  their  natural  obliga¬ 
tions.  Charitable  people  begin  by  offering  free  meals  to  the 
few  children  whose  parents  are  believed  to  be  necessitous,  and 
instantly  the  number  of  necessitous  parents  is  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled,  to  be  eventually  increased  a  hundredfold.  The 
detailed  example  afforded  by  Lambeth  is  confirmed  on  a  gigantic 
scale  by  the  experience  of  Paris.  In  the  year  1881  in  the  15th 
Arrondissement  the  number  of  free  meals  given  was  2,688 ; 
in  the  year  1902  that  number  had  risen  to  517,232  (see  ‘  West- 
‘  minster  Gazette,’  July  10,  1906).  Yet  in  this,  as  in  other 
arrondissements,  free  meals  are  supposed  only  to  be  given  to  neces¬ 
sitous  cases  after  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
The  figures  show  that  the  enquiry  is  a  farce,  as  all  similar  enquiries 
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tend  to  become.  Even  the  so-called  paid  meals  involve  a  heavy 
burden  upon  charitable  funds  and  upon  the  taxpayer’s  pocket, 
for  they  are  supplied  below  cost.  The  Paris  municipality, 
taking  alarm  at  the  growing  expenditure  that  this  system  of 
subsidising  private  individuals  involved,  has  recently  limited 
its  contribution  to  a  fixed  annual  payment,  and  this  restriction 
has  had  some  effect  in  checking  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  meals  supplied,  but  the  number  of  free  meals  still  tends 
to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  paid  meals. 
In  some  arrondissements,  indeed,  the  paid  meals  are  actually 
declining  in  number,  while  the  free  meals  are  rapidly  increasing. 
As  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  people 
of  Paris  are  poorer  than  they  were,  these  facts  can  only  mean 
that  the  supply  of  free  meals  has  created  the  demand  for  them. 

The  out-and-out  Socialist  is  of  course  not  alarmed  at  such 
a  result  as  this.  He  welcomes  it.  In  his  ideal  society  all  the 
children  bom  into  the  world  are  to  be  the  care  of  the  State. 
They  will  be  brought  up  in  State  nurseries,  fed  in  State  refec¬ 
tories,  taught  in  State  schools,  put  to  sleep  in  State  dormitories. 
Whether  the  work  of  procreation  is  also  to  be  entrusted  to  some 
State  department  the  Socialist  hesitates  to  explain.  The  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  ideals  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  present 
importance,  for  the  number  of  out-and-out  Socialists  is  extremely 
small.  The  persons  who  count  are  the  multitude  of  loose 
thinkers  who  are  drifting  towards  Socialism  without  knowing  it. 
They  have  no  desire  at  all  to  see  the  State  taking  over  for  every 
child  in  the  nation  the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  the  two 
individuals  who  brought  that  child  into  existence.  Their  only 
object  is  to  relieve  immediate  suffering  in  what  they  imagine 
to  be  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  they  have  given  so  little 
thought  to  the  subject  that  they  do  not  see  that  when  relief 
is  given  unconditionally,  it  breeds  the  demand  for  more  relief. 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  number  of  self-supporting 
units  is  reduced,  and  an  ever-increasing  burden  is  thrown  on 
those  individuals,  or  on  those  families,  who  do  support  themselves 
and  support  the  State  as  well.  The  ultimate  effect  on  the 
community  must  be  disastrous.  The  strength  of  every  com¬ 
munity  must  ultimately  depend  on  the  character  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  it.  If  they  are  self-reliant,  energetic  and 
dutiful,  the  community  will  be  strong  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  taught  to  rely  upon  others  rather  than  on  themselves, 
to  take  life  easily  and  to  avoid  unpleasant  duties,  then  the 
community  will  be  weak. 

This  consideration  applies  to  many  of  the  schemes  proposed 
by  Socialists  and  semi-Socialists,  but  it  has  a  special  bearing 
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on  the  proposal  to  relieve  parents  of  the  duty  of  feeding  their 
children.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  duty  is  the 
only  permanent  bond  of  family  life.  The  children  gather  round 
the  father’s  table  to  eat  the  meal  that  the  mother  has  prepared, 
and  to  share  alike  in  time  of  plenty  and  in  time  of  poverty. 
The  little  community  thus  constituted,  thus  bound  together, 
is  the  germ  cell  of  great  nations.  Patriotism  as  a  living  force 
would  cease  to  exist  without  family  life.  The  very  words 
we  use  to  express  the  feeling  we  call  patriotism  point  to  the 
essential  connexion  between  love  of  home  and  love  of  the  home 
land,  between  affection  for  the  parent  and  devotion  to  the 
patrie,  to  the  fatherland.  Socialists  may  reply  that  patriotism 
is  an  exploded  superstition,  and  that  in  the  new  era  to  come 
humanitarianism  or  cosmopolitanism  will  reign  in  its  stead. 
They  are  wrong.  Undoubtedly  many  crimes  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  as  many  wrongs  have  been 
done,  and  are  daily  done,  upon  the  plea  of  family  affection; 
but  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  any  moral  sanction  can 
be  found  to  replace  those  which  the  family  and  the  fatherland 
now  provide.  The  conception  of  humanity  is  far  too  wide, 
far  too  abstract,  to  form  any  effective  check  upon  individual 
selfishness.  Teach  men  that  they  owe  no  duty  to  their  families, 
no  duty  to  their  country,  and  that  their  only  responsibility 
is  to  humanity  at  large,  and  they  will  quickly  begin  to  think 
and  act  as  if  they  had  no  responsibility  to  anyone  but  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  great  family  of  the  human  race  will  be  dissolved 
into  a  chaos  of  isolated  warring  atoms,  In  a  word,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  the  germ  cell  of  humanity,  means  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  humanity  itself. 

That  is  why  the  proposal  to  provide  free  meals  for  school 
children  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  proposals  that  the 
Socialists  and  semi-Socialists  have  put  forward.  Yet  so  little 
is  the  thought  given  by  politicians  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
proposals  that  happen  to  have  a  temporary  vogue  on  political 
platforms,  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  placing  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  evil  of  underfeeding 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  children  suffer  from  many  other 
evils  than  want  of  food,  actually  proposes  to  create  throughout 
the  country  a  general  machinery  for  supplying  meals  to  children 
at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  This  machinery,  which 
would  necessarily  include  the  building  of  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms  and  the  hiring  of  persons  to  cook  and  to  serve  the  meals 
is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  The  cost  of  the  actual  food 
is  to  be  generally  defrayed  either  by  the  parents  or  by  charitable 
persons,  but  in  exceptional  cases  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  halfpenny 
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in  the  pound  may  be  levied  to  provide  absolutely  free  meals. 
In  view  of  the  experience  of  Paris  it  is  certain  that  directly  this 
machinery  is  created  the  number  of  claimants  for  free  meals  will 
rapidly  increase,  till  presently  some  powerful  and  clever  politician 
will  come  forward  to  offer,  as  a  bribe  to  the  electorate,  free  meals 
to  all  children. 

Can,  then,  nothing  be  done  ?  Is  it  impossible  in  any  way  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  little  children  who  are  sent  to  school 
unfed  ?  By  no  means !  Much  can  be  done,  but  not  on  the 
lines  suggested  either  by  the  Labour  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  by  the  Select  Committee.  Indeed,  the  proposals 
of  the  Select  Committee  in  no  way  touch  the  evil  which  bidks  so 
largely  in  the  popular  imagination,  and  is  the^main'prop  of  the 
agitation  for  State  meals.  That  evil  is  the  cruelty  of  compelling 
young  children  to  sit  still  for  several  hours  attempting  to  absorb 
knowledge  when  it  is  food  that  they  need  for  their  empty 
stomachs.  Yet  the  Select  Committee,  ignoring  this  evil,  only 
proposes  that  a  mid-day  meal  should  be  given.  Till  12  o’clock 
strikes  the  cruelty  is  to  continue.  The  reason  for  this  absurd 
proposal  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Evidently  a  section  of  the  Committee  thoroughly 
understood  the  problem,  and  wished  to  deal  with  it  on  sound 
lines;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  members  who  wished  to 
get  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  Socialist  ideal  of  State  main¬ 
tenance  for  school  children.  Between  these  two  sections  a 
compromise  was  struck,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  just 
one  mid-day  meal  to  be  organised,  prepared,  and  served  at  the 
cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  food  to  be  paid  for,  if  possible, 
by  the  parents.  This  compromise,  while  it  prepares  the  way 
for  State  maintenance  of  children,  fails  altogether  to  relieve  the 
child  who  is  suffering  from  hunger  all  through  morning  school. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Obviously  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  When  a  child  appears  at  school 
looking  ill,  it  should  at  once  be  sent  home,  and  enquiries  should 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
sickly  appearance.  The  child  may  want  medical  attendance,  it 
may  want  fresher  air  and  cleanlier  surroundings,  it  may  want 
more  sleep ;  it  may  want  food.  All  these  things  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parents  to  secure  for  the  child  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  school  authorities  to  enquire  which  of  them  is  missing, 
and  why  it  is  not  supplied.  The  enquiry  should  be  immediate, 
and  as  soon  as  the  facts  are  known,  action,  if  necessary,  should 
follow  without  delay. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mere  fact  of  the  enquiry  being 
made  at  the  child’s  home  would  stimulate  the  parents  to  do  their 
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duty.  The  mass  of  British  parents  are  not  wilfully  neglectful 
of  their  children  ;  they  are  only  careless  through  ignorance 
or  inertia.  To  remind  them  of  their  duties  is  as  beneficial 
to  them  as  to  their  children,  for  it  will  brace  their  energies, 
and  prevent  them  from  sinking  through  idleness  or  lack  of  moral 
purpose  into  squalor  and  crime.  Such  salvation  of  the  parents 
is  the  greatest  boon  that  the  State  can  confer  upon  the  children, 
for  a  home  that  is  only  moderately  good  is  better  for  a  child 
than  the  best  equipped  barrack  institution. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  the  parents  are  hopeless, 
and  where  the  only  chance  for  the  child  is  to  find  it  another 
home,  even  if  that  home  have  to  be  a  barrack.  The  present 
law  suffices  to  deal  with  such  cases,  but  they  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  enquiries  made  at  the  home.  In  the  same  way  the 
present  law  is  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  cases  where  sheer 
poverty  is  depriving  parents  as  well  as  children  of  the  necessities 
of  life  ;  but  here  again  it  is  only  by  enquiry  at  the  home  that 
the  facts  can  be  known.  Neither  in  the  case  of  the  bad  parent 
nor  in  the  case  of  the  poor  parent  does  the  giving  of  a  meal 
at  the  school  even  touch  the  fringe  of  the  evil.  In  the  one 
case  the  child  would  still  have  to  suffer  at  home  the  misery 
that  bad  parents  can  inflict ;  in  the  other  case  the  suflerings 
of  the  whole  family  would  still  continue  while  one  child  alone 
was  receiving  the  partial  alleviation  of  one  meal  a  day.  To 
sum  up — when  a  child  is  sent  to  school  hungry,  or  looking  hungry, 
it  is  at  the  home  that  the  evil  arises,  and  it  is  through  the  home 
that  the  evil  must  be  cured. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  question  of  Old-Age  Pensions.  The 
prima  fade  case  for  old-age  pensions  is  a  very  strong  one.  In 
many  classes  of  the  community  wages  are  still  so  low  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  parent  who  does  his  duty  by  his  children 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  own  old  age.  When  at  last 
old  age  comes,  he  finds  that  the  few  savings  that  he  has  been 
able  to  make  avail  him  nothing.  The  Guardians,  if  they  under¬ 
stand  their  duty,  and  have  the  courage  to  discharge  it,  will 
rightly  refuse  to  spend  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  relieving 
mere  poverty,  for  to  do  so  involves  taxing  one  poor  man  for  the 
benefit  of  another  who  may  be  no  worse  off.  The  duty  of  the 
Guardiaas  Ls  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  ratepayers  for  the 
adequate  relief  of  actual  destitution.  If  then  they  find  that  a 
man  has  saved  the  equivalent  of  an  income  of  two  shillings  a  week, 
it  is  their  duty  to  take  that  fact  into  account  in  considering  what 
allowance  they  shall  make  him  for  his  maintenance.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  man  who  has  saved  a  little  money,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  him,  is  no  better  off  materially  in  his  old  age  than  the 
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fnan  who  has  idled  through  his  life,  and  drunk  himself  into 
destitution. 

It  is  hard  facts  such  as  these  that  lend  strength  to  the  political 
cry  for  old-age  pensions,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  establishment  of  old-age  pensions  would  not  remove  the 
hardship.  On  the  contrary,  every  scheme  of  old-age  pensions 
that  has  yet  been  suggested  would  create  new  hardships  very 
similar  in  character  and  more  extended  in  operation. 

Most  schemes  hitherto  put  forward  are  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  pensions  are  only  to  be  given  to  persons  who  are  both 
necessitous  and  deserving.  It  is  generally  considered  absurd 
to  offer  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week  to  an  aged  millionaire,  and  unjust 
to  give  such  a  pension  to  a  drunken  and  dissolute  scamp.  The 
first  principle  involves  the  precise  definition  of  the  word  neces¬ 
sitous.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  that  is  to  exclude  the 
millionaire,  and  to  include  all  who  are  ‘  necessitous  ’  ?  Many 
framers  of  pension  schemes  have  suggested  that  it  should  be 
drawn  at  an  income  of  10s.  a  week.  For  the  sake  of  argument 
let  us  accept  that  figure,  but  observe  what  immediately  follows  ! 
The  man  who  has  worked  hard  and  saved  hard  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  old  age,  and  has  succeeded  in  putting  by  the  equivalent 
of  10s.  6d.  a  week,  will  not  only  receive  no  pension  at  all,  but 
will  have  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  provide  a  pension  for  his  neigh¬ 
bour  who,  with  equal  or  greater  opportunities,  has  only  saved 
the  equivalent  of  9s.  Gd.  a  week.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
pension,  say  7s.  a  week,  is  to  be  added  to  the  existing  income, 
provided  that  income  is  under  10s.,  so  we  shall  have  this 
monstrous  injustice  that  a  man  with  10s.  Gd.  a  week  will  be  taxed 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  income  of  a  man  with  16s.  Gd.  a 
week.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  Poor  Law  so  grotesquely 
unjust  as  this. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  injustice  would  be  bad 
enough  in  the  case  supposed  where  each  man  actually  possessed 
the  income  attributed  to  him  and  that  only,  but  in  practice, 
as  the  experience  in  New  Zealand  shows,  the  temptation  to 
conceal  income  in  order  to  obtain  a  pension  is  to  many  persons 
irresistible,  and  the  methods  of  concealment  are  so  subtle  that 
they  frequently  escape  detection.  Consequently  the  man 
who  honestly  declares  his  income  above  the  pension  limit  of 
10*.  will  be  taxed  to  provide  a  pension  for  some  crafty  cadger 
who  may  be  in  the  co^ortable  enjoyment  of  an  income  of  21.  or 
31.  a  week. 

These  diflficulties  do  not  depend  on  the  particular  figure 
that  is  taken  as  the  test  of  necessity.  They  are  inherent  to 
the  attempt  to  draw  a  legal  line  between  poverty  and  non-poverty 
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Wherever  the  line  is  drawn  grave  injustice  will  be  done  to  those 
immediately  above  it,  and  grave  temptation  will  be  offered  to 
them  to  conceal  their  real  income  in  order  to  bring  themselves 
below  that  line. 

Equally  serious  are  the  difficulties  created  by  any  attempt 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 

‘  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  ’scape  whipping  ?  ’ 

Various  criteria  have  been  suggested.  A  favourite  proposal 
among  pension  scheme  devisers  is  that  no  one  should  be  eligible 
for  a  pension  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  during  the  previous 
ten  years.  Yet  surely  this  is  a  most  arbitrary  test  of  merit. 
A  man  may  have  been  an  utter  blackguard  all  his  life  and  yet 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  imprisonment.  Or  he  may  have  spent 
what  may  be  called  his  active  life  in  gaol  or  in  qualifying  for 
gaol,  but  may  easily  have  contrived  to  keep  out  of  gaol  during 
the  ten  years  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  Yet  it  is 
proposed  that  such  pests  of  society  should  receive  comfortable 
pensions  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Another  favourite  test  is  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief.  This 
would  be  even  more  cruel  in  its  operation.  There  are  hundreds 
of  respectable  men  and  women  who  have  honestly  supported 
themselves  and  their  families  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  but  who  have  been  driven  by  some  unforeseen  and  unpre- 
ventable  calamity  to  apply  for  temporary  relief  to  the  Guardians. 
Is  it  just  that,  in  addition  to  the  humiliation  involved  in  the 
mere  fact  of  applying  for  poor  law  relief,  they  should  have  to 
bear  the  further  terrible  penalty  of  losing  all  claim  to  a  pension, 
while  others  less  deserving  than  themselves  are  allowed  to 
receive  it  ? 

In  answer  to  these  objections  it  may  be  argued  that  a  hard  and 
fast  line  is  not  necessary  ;  that  the  pension  committee,  or  what¬ 
ever  body  had  the  duty  of  administering  pensions,  would  make 
careful  enquiries,  and  decide  on  broad  general  grounds  who 
were  deserving.  Such  a  proposal  only  postpones  the  difficulty. 
The  pension  committee  must  have  some  definite  principles  to 
guide  it,  or  its  decisions  will  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  excite  universal 
indignation.  One  day  a  soft-hearted  majority  will  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Board,  and  pensions  will  be  granted  to  practically 
every  applicant ;  the  next  day,  owing  to  an  accidental  change 
of  members  in  attendance,  the  spirit  of  economy  will  rule  supreme, 
and  reasonable  claims  will  be  dismissed  with  stern  severity. 
The  only  people  who  would  come  well  out  of  such  a  sj^tem  as 
this  would  be  the  wheedling  h3q)ocrites  who  are  always  able  to 
assume  a  virtue,  even  if  they  have  it  not. 
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Conscious  that  these  administrative  difficulties  would  prove 
in  practice  insuperable,  many  advocates  of  old-age  pensions 
have  attempted  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  proposing  that 
pensions  should  be  given  to  everybody  over  a  certain  age,  with¬ 
out  any  questions  asked  as  to  character  or  as  to  means.  This 
proposal  has  at  any  rate  the  virtue  of  simplicity.  It  would  of 
course  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money,  probably  not  less 
than  25,000,000i.  a  year,  but  that  objection  cannot  by  itself 
be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Somebody  has  to  support  the  old 
people  of  the  country,  and  it  is  arguable  that  the  fairest  way  of 
supporting  them  is  to  raise  the  necessary  amoimt  of  money  by 
means  of  a  tax  levied  on  the  whole  community  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  able-bodied  individual  would  contribute  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  There  is  nothing  'pritna  fu  jie  unjust  in  such  a 
scheme,  and  if  we  all  grew  old  exactly  at  the  same  age,  and  if 
some  other  rather  serious  difficulties  could  be  disposed  of,  the 
scheme  would  have  much  to  commend  it. 

The  fatal  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that,  while  some  people 
are  old,  or  at  any  rate  incapable,  at  fifty,  others  are  hearty  and 
vigorous  at  seventy,  and  some  at  eighty  are  capable  of  earning 
their  living.  If,  then,  the  age  at  which  pensions  are  to  begin  be 
fixed  high,  many  people  who  are  eminently  entitled  to  assist¬ 
ance  Mali  be  excluded.  It  does  not  need  much  imagination  to 
picture  the  miserable  condition  of  a  man,  worn  out  at  fifty-five 
by  hard  work  and  poor  living  and  bad  air,  struggling  pitifully 
and  hoping  against  hope  to  keep  himself  going  until  he  reaches 
sixty-five,  when  pensions  begin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
age  is  fixed  low,  not  only  will  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  be  enor¬ 
mously  increased,  but  the  nation  will  lose  the  wealth  now  created 
by  the  labour  of  those  people  who  now  keep  at  work  till  seventy 
or  over,  and  who,  willingly  or  on  compulsion,  might  cease  work  the 
moment  they  began  to  draw  a  pension. 

This  last  point  raises  a  question  of  very  great  practical  import¬ 
ance.  If  pensions  are  to  be  universal  at  a  given  age,  without 
questions  asked  as  to  means  or  character,  surely  the  pensioner 
has  a  right  to  go  on  working  if  he  has  a  mind  to.  If  a  man  with 
1,0001.  a  year  from  Consols  is  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
of  7«.  a  week  in  addition  to  his  income,  it  is  obviously  unjust  to 
deny  to  another  man  the  right  to  add  a  few  modest  shillings 
by  his  own  industry  to  the  scanty  pension  given  him.  If  that 
right  is  denied  we  should  then  have  the  spectacle  of  labouring 
men  continuing  to  toil  on  beyond  the  pension  age  for  15s.  a  week, 
and  continuing  to  pay  taxes  in  order  that  pensions  may  be  paid 
to  men  younger  and  ten  times  as  wealthy  as  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  pensioners  are  allowed  to  go  on  working,  at 
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once  an  outcry  would  be  raised  by  the  persons  who  were  subject 
to  their  competition  in  the  labour  market. 

Between  these  difficulties  it  is  impossible  to  see  daylight. 
No  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  serious  criticism.  The  idea  is 
attractive  as  long  as  it  remains  an  idea,  but  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  prepare  a  definite  scheme  which  could  be  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  unsuspected  rocks  reveal  themselves, 
and  if  a  change  of  course  is  tried  to  avoid  one  rock,  straightway 
the  ship  runs  upon  another. 

This  experience — which  is  the  experience  of  every  royal  com¬ 
mission  and  parliamentary  committee  that  has  examined  the 
question — suggests  that  it  is  in  a  different  direction  altogether 
that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  fatal 
objection  to  State  action  is  that  it  must  proceed  upon  fixed 
rules  based  upon  a  limited  number  of  circumstances,  whereas 
in  actual  life  the  variety  of  circumstance  is  almost  infinite, 
and  a  rule  which  is  satisfactory  under  one  set  of  circumstances 
proves  to  be  grossly  unjust  imder  another  set.  Nothing  can 
remove  this  difficulty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  State  action 
is  by  its  nature  uniform,  and  individual  life  by  its  nature  varied. 
It  is  wiser,  therefore,  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  will-o’- 
the-wisp  of  State  pensions,  and  instead  to  look  to  each  individual 
to  make  provision  for  his  own  old  age  in  the  manner  that  suits 
him  best. 

If  it  is  argued  that  this  cannot  be  done  because  many  indi¬ 
viduals  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  present, 
let  alone  the  needs  of  the  future,  then  the  answer  is  that  they 
must  earn  more. 

To  relieve  people  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  own  old 
age  because  they  are  poor  is  in  effect  to  tell  them  to  be  content 
to  remain  poor.  In  this  country  the  vast  majority  of  wage- 
earners  only  work  on  six  days  of  the  week,  yet  they  all  have 
to  live  for  seven  days.  No  social  reformer  has  yet  been  mad 
enough  to  propose  that  the  State  should  pay  a  stipend  to  every 
man  for  the  one  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  earns  no  wages ; 
yet  such  a  proposal  only  differs  in  degree  and  not  in  character 
from  the  proposal  that  the  State  should  provide  for  those  weeb 
and  years  at  the  end  of  each  man’s  life  when  wages  cease.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  every  man  must  earn  enough  during  six  days  to 
keep  him  and  his  family  for  seven,  so  also  ought  it  to  be  assumed 
that  he  will  earn  enough  during  his  working  life  to  provide  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.  Where  he  fails  to  do  this  there  is  something 
wrong,  either  with  him  or  with  the  industrial  organisation  of 
the  community.  Either  he  has  not  worked  as  steadily  as  he 
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ought  to  have  done,  in  which  case  he  has  been  robbing  the 
community ;  or  he  has  not  received  adequate  remuneration 
for  his  work,  in  which  case  the  community  has  been  robbing  him. 

Once  we  can  put  these  wrongs  right,  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions  settles  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  'nstead  of  trying 
to  remove  these  root  defects  of  individual  character  and  of 
social  organisation,  we  waste  our  time  in  hopelessly  groping 
after  State  pensions,  not  only  shall  we  fail  to  attain  a  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  old  age,  but  we  shall  also  leave  unsolved  a 
score  of  other  problems  that  all  spring  from  these  twin  roots. 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  This 
has  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Labour  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  both  the  older  political  parties  have 
feebly  repeated  one  after  the  other  that  ‘  something  must  be 
‘  done  for  the  unemployed.’  When  people  say  that  ‘  something 
‘  must  be  done,’  it  is  nearly  always  the  prelude  to  doing  some¬ 
thing  foolish.  In  the  sphere  of  medicine  no  one  would  trust  for 
a  moment  a  doctor  who  said  that  ‘  something  must  be  done.’ 
A  doctor  who  is  worth  his  fee  never  ventures  to  say  anything  at 
all  until  he  has  diagnosed  the  disease  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  then  he  either  says  precisely  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
done,  or  else  he  says  that  nothing  can  be  done.  The  mere  use 
of  the  phrase  ‘  something  must  be  done  ’  is  itself  a  confession  that 
the  speaker  does  not  know  what  to  do,  and  therefore  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  opinion  when  he  suddenly  comes 
forward  as  the  ardent  advocate  of  some  well-advertised  quack 
remedy. 

The  remedy  advocated  by  the  Socialists  for  the  disease  of 
unemplo3Tnent  is  simple  enough — on  paper.  All  that  they  ask 
is  that  the  State  shall  ‘  find  work  for  the  unemployed  which 
‘  shall  not  carry  with  it  the  taint  of  pauperism  or  the  penalty  of 
‘disfranchisement.’  These  words  are  taken  from  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  Socialist  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  summer 
of  1905  in  support  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  Unemployed  Bill. 
They  concisely  express  an  ideal  which  at  different  periods  of  the 
world’s  history  has  had  a  temporary  vogue  in  many  countries. 

The  best  known  example  of  an  attempt  to  give  reality  to  this 
ideal  on  a  large  scale  is  the  case  of  the  ateliers  nationaux  started 
in  Paris  in  connexion  with  the  Revolution  of  1848.  In  these 
national  workshops  every  man  who  wanted  work  was  to  be  given 
work  at  good  wages.  A  large  number  of  trades  were  represented, 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  each  man  might  be  employed  at  his  own 
trade.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  these  workshops 
the  units  who  applied  in  the  first  instance  Were  multiplied 
into  tens,  and  the  tens  into  hundreds.  Workmen  in  Paris,  and 
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all  round  Paris,  threw  up  their  jobs  and  presented  themselves 
at  the  ateliers  nationaux,  where  they  were  sure  of  obtaining  better 
wages  under  less  strict  supervision.  The  things  made  in  the 
workshops  were  practically  unsaleable,  for  the  attempt  to  sell 
them  provoked  complaints  from  the  tradesmen  of  Paris  of 
unfair  competition.  Great  warehouses  were  soon  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  products  of  the  workshops,  but  still  the 
workshops  went  on  producing  more,  for  the  State  had  under¬ 
taken  ‘  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  which  did  not  carry 
‘  with  it  the  taint  of  pauperism  or  the  penalty  of  disfranchise- 
‘  ment.’  After  a  few  months  of  this  madness  it  became  clear, 
even  to  revolutionary  politicians,  that  either  the  experiment 
must  cease  or  France  must  face  bankruptcy.  So  the  experi¬ 
ment  did  cease,  and  the  doors  of  the  workshops  were  summarily 
closed.  The  workmen  who  had  been  enticed  to  throw  up 
their  jobs,  aided  by  the  scamps  and  loafers  who  had  been  fattening 
on  public  charity,  rose  in  revolt  and  were  pitilessly  shot  down 
in  the  streets. 

We  in  England  have  never  had  quite  such  a  dramatic  lesson 
as  this,  because  our  national  habit  of  proceeding  tentatively 
has  always  enabled  us  to  draw  back  before  a  cataclysm  occurs. 
Yet  in  the  years  that  preceded  1834  we  were  drawing  perilously 
near  to  such  a  cataclysm  as  occurred  in  Paris  in  1848.  The 
principles  then  acted  upon  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  hundreds 
of  parishes  were  the  very  principles  that  the  modem  Socialist 
now  puts  forward  with  the  easy  confidence  that  springs  from 
ignorance  of  history.  The  most  common  practice  was  to  pay 
out-door  relief  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  the  labourer’s 
wage  to  what  was  considered  a  necessary  minimum  for  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  result  of  course  was  to  save  the  employer  of  labour 
from  the  expense  of  paying  an  adequate  wage  to  his  employees. 
Large  employers  naturally  approved  of  the  system.  One 
witness  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  system  by  as^ng 
‘  why  farmers  should  keep  their  labourers  all  the  year  round  in 
‘  order  to  save  the  gentlemen  and  the  householders  from  poor 
‘  rates.’  Another  farmer  argued  that,  if  the  system  of  supplement¬ 
ing  wages  by  means  of  poor  relief  were  abolished,  single  men, 
and  men  with  small  families,  would  receive  ‘  more  than  is 
‘  necessary  for  a  maintenance.’ 

In  other  parishes  the  Guardians  undertook  to  supply  work 
themselves,  and  their  experience,  though  less  dramatic  than  that 
of  the  organisers  of  the  ateliers  nationaux,  is  equally  instructive. 
The  work  was  given  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  de¬ 
manded  by  Socialists  to-day,  which  made  it  attractive  instead  of 
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repellent.  On  both  sides  it  was  assumed  that  the  work  would 
be  easier  than  work  for  an  ordinary  employer,  and  that  the 
supervision  would  be  less  strict.  Occasionally  some  energetic 
superintendent  of  pauper  labour  bestirred  himself  to  try  to 
get  the  men  to  give  value  for  the  wages  they  were  receiving. 
Rarely  were  his  efforts  successful.  At  Great  Farringdon,  in 
Berkshire,  the  paupers  actually  appealed  to  the  magistrates 
against  a  superintendent  who  wanted  to  get  more  work  out  of 
them,  and  based  their  appeal  on  the  ground  that  ‘  it  was  a  thing 
‘  unknown  before  in  this  parish,  or  in  any  other,  that  parish 
‘  labourers  should  work  as  long  or  as  hard  as  other  classes  of 
‘  labourers.’  In  another  parish  the  paupers  quieted  a  trouble¬ 
some  superintendent  in  a  more  summary  way,  by  threatening 
to  drown  him.  Needless  to  say,  this  parish  work  was  not 
profitable.  It  involved  a  heavy  loss  which  had  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

How  the  system  affected  the  labourers,  who  tried  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  is  graphically  shown  in  the 
following  conversation  between  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  and  one  Thomas  Pearce,  ‘  a  labourer  in  husbandry.’ 

‘  Q.  Are  there  many  able-bodied  men  upon  the  parish  ? 

A.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  our  parish  who  like  it  better 
than  being  at  work. 

Q.  Why  do  they  like  it  better  ? 

A.  They  get  the  same  money,  and  don’t  do  half  so  much  work. 
They  don’t  work  like  me  ;  they  be’ant  at  it  so  many  hours,  and  they 
dona  do  so  much  work  when  they  be  at  it.  They’re  doing  no  good, 
and  only  waiting  for  dinner  time  and  night ;  they  be’ant  working, 
it’s  only  waiting. 

Q.  How  have  you  managed  to  live  without  parish  relief  ? 

A.  By  working  hard. 

Q.  What  do  the  paupers  say  to  you  ? 

A.  They  blame  me  for  what  I  do.  They  s^  to  me,  “  What  are 
you  working  for  ?  ”  I  say,  “  For  myself.”  They  say,  “  You  are 
only  doing  it  to  save  the  parish,  and  if  you  didn’t  do  it  you  would 
get  the  same  as  another  man  has,  and  would  get  the  money  for 
smoking  your  pipe  and  doing  nothing.”  ’Tis  a  hard  thing  for  a 
man  like  me.’ 

Here  we  have,  though  in  another  form,  the  very  evil  which  the 
Socialists  rightly  denounce  whenever  they  see  it  existing  in  our 
present  social  and  economic  system.  That  the  rich  should  be 
idle  while  the  poor  are  working  is  an  injustice  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination  of  everyone  who  is  not  blinded  by  class  prejudice. 
But  the  Socialist  remedy  does  not  destroy  that  injustice  ;  it 
merely  changes  its  shape,  while  increasing  the  evil  consequences 
to  the  nation.  The  idleness  of  one  rich  man  means  the  loss  to 
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the  community  of  one  brain,  or  of  one  pair  of  arms.  As  for  the  j 

wealth  which  the  idle  rich  man  commands  only  a  comparatively  j 

small  portion  can  be  consumed  by  his  own  worthless  self.  The  I 

bulk  of  it  must  be  shared  by  a  large  number  of  people,  retainers,  a 

employees,  tradesmen,  and  professional  men,  who  are  all — even  ! 

including  the  flunkeys — members  of  the  human  family.  On  the  j 

other  hand,  the  idleness  of  a  thousand  poor  men  means  the  loss  i 

of  a  thousand  pair  of  hands,  and  of  all  the  wealth  they  might  | 

have  created.  And  while  those  two  thousand  arms  are  idle,  a  I 

thousand  stomachs  have  to  be  fiUed,  a  thousand  backs  to  be  f 

clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  working  community.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  idle  rich  is  indeed  an  evil  thing,  but  we  should  do  | 

wisely  to  resign  ourselves  to  that  evil  rather  than  to  attempt  ' 

to  get  rid  of  it  by  adopting  a  device  which  would  only  multiply  I 

the  idle  poor.  p 

Yet  this  must  be  the  effect  of  the  Socialist  scheme  for  pro-  I, 

viding  State  employment  on  pleasant  terms  for  anyone  who  f 

chooses  to  apply  for  it.  The  State  cannot  make  work,  if  by  L 

work  is  meant  the  doing  of  something  that  somebody  wants  I 

done.  The  State  does  indeed  itself  require  certain  things  to  be  I 

done.  It  requires  battleships  to  be  built  and  manned,  roads  to  ! 

be  made,  letters  to  be  carried,  government  offices  to  be  furnished ; 
but  the  doing  of  these  things  only  gives  employment  to  a  limited  ' 
number  of  men,  and  if  the  work  is  to  be  properly  done  the  men 
employed  must  be  trained  and  skilled  men.  Even  the  Socialists 
do  not  propose  that  the  men  now  employed  should  be  thrown 
out  of  work  in  order  that  their  places  may  be  given  to  the 
‘  unemployed.’  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  State  can  take  on 
new  functions,  and  do  more  of  the  work  that  is  now  left  to 
private  enterprise.  But  that  would  not  make  additional  employ¬ 
ment  ;  it  would  only  transfer  employment  from  one  set  of  men  to 
another.  " 

Some  of  the  Socialists  reply  that  the  State  might  undertake  j 
work  that  private  enterprise  has  not  touched,  such  as  the  re-  | 
afforestation  of  waste  lands.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  favourite 
proposals  of  the  people  who  urge  that  the  unemployed  should 
be  comfortably  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

But  here  again,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
by  trained  and  skilled  workmen.  Forestry  is  a  very  special 
craft,  of  which  few  people  in  this  country  have  any  inkling. 

The  men  who  are  going  to  serve  in  the  Forestry  Department 
of  the  Indian  Government  have  to  be  trained  in  France  or 
Germany.  They  of  course  serve  as  the  directors  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  other  workers,  but  until  a  skilled  body  of  such 
directors  and  superintendents  has  been  trained  up  for  use  in  this 
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country  it  is  impossible  to  start  the  work  of  afforestation.  Even 
then  skilled  manual  labour  is  essential.  The  idea  of  taking  hold 
of  a  London  plumber  or  painter  who  happens  to  be  out  of  work 
and  setting  him  to  plant  trees  on  Scotch  mountains  is  absolutely 
laughable  to  persons  who  know  anything  about  the  subject. 

When  we  press  home  our  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
thing  that  the  State  can  do  to  help  the  unemployed  is  to  pay 
them  wages  for  doing  things  that  nobody  wants  done,  or  for 
doing  badly  things  that  other  men  were  previously  doing  well. 
This  payment  of  wages  can  be  continued  indefinitely — until  the 
taxpayer  revolts — ^but  it  obviously  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  money  used  to  pay  the  wages  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Let  us  accept  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  ordinary  Socialist 
assumption  that  it  is  to  come  exclusively  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  rich.  But  what  would  have  happened  to  that  money  if  it 
had  not  been  taken  away  from  its  owners  and  given  to  the 
unemployed  ?  It  would  either  have  been  spent  by  its  owners  or 
it  would  have  been  saved  by  them.  There  is  no  third  alternative. 
In  either  event  it  would  have  given  employment  to  somebody. 
The  money  that  a  lady  spends  in  a  draper’s  shop  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  shop  assistants  who  handle  the  goods,  the  railwaymen 
and  carriers  who  have  brought  them  from  the  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture  to  the  place  of  consumption,  the  weavers  and  spinners  who 
made  the  goods,  the  engineers  who  made  the  machinery  with 
which  the  goods  were  manufactured,  and  the  colliers  who  dug 
the  coal  that  drove  the  machinery.  There  is  an  almost  endless 
chain  of  employment  all  hanging  by  its  last  link,  and  that  link 
is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  that  goes  out  shopping. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  money  is  saved  by  its  owner,  that  only 
means  that  he  has  transferred  the  power  of  spending  it  to  some¬ 
body  else  who  will  pay  interest  for  that  privilege.  Instead  of 
being  used  to  buy  frippery  from  the  linendrapers,  it  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  wages  of  workmen  who  are  constructing  railways  or 
excavating  docks. 

Whether  saved  or  spent,  the  money  that  every  private 
individual  possesses  gives  employment  to  somebody.  Take 
that  money  away  by  taxation,  and  the  somebody  is  thrown  out 
of  employment.  If  the  State  really  wants  the  money  for  national 
objects  this  evil  must  be  faced.  The  fact  that  the  State  spends 
so  many  millions  a  year  on  battleships  and  soldiers,  on  judges 
and  postmen,  means  that  there  are  fewer  linendrapers,  fewer 
tailors,  fewer  millhands,  fewer  engineers,  and  fewer  employees 
in  all  the  trades  that  minister  to  the  private  comfort  and  luxury 
of  the  42,000,000  individuals  who  compose  the  British  nation. 
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We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  One  sovereign  will  not  pay 
two  sets  of  wages. 

This  solid,  but  often  forgotten,  fact  need  not  distress  us  as 
long  as  we  take  care  that  the  State  spends  wisely  the  money  it 
takes  from  us  with  the  aid  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  law 
courts.  But  the  matter  presents  a  very  different  aspect  when 
it  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  spend  our  money  in  paying 
the  unemployed  to  do  something  that  nobody  wants  done, 
or  to  do  badly  what  somebody  else  was  doing  well.  However 
foolish  our  own  private  expenditure  was,  it  was  not  quite  so 
foolish  as  this.  At  least  it  gave  us  pleasure  or  we  should  not  have 
made  the  expenditure,  and  the  men  we  employed  by  that  expendi¬ 
ture  at  any  rate  had  the  consciousness  that  they  were  earning 
their  own  living.  Yet  these  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  in 
order  that  artificial  jobs  may  be  created  for  the  unemployed, 
who  will  be  perfectly  conscious  that  these  jobs  are  artificial, 
and  in  their  hearts  will  know  that  they  are  only  asked  to  do  the 
work  as  an  excuse  for  papng  them  wages. 

Thus  the  independent  and  self-respecting  workman  who  had 
made  himself  a  niche  in  our  social  system  will  be  arbitrarily 
deprived  of  his  job,  not  for  the  sake  of  some  great  national 
object,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  comfortable  billet 
for  some  other  man  who  through  accident  or  weakness  or  idle¬ 
ness  had  been  unable  to  find  a  billet  for  himself.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  so-called  ‘  right  to  work  ’  on 
which  Socialists  are  fond  of  insisting  means  in  practice  the  right 
to  deprive  another  man  of  his  job. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  the 
sum  total  of  employment  unless  we  also  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  for  it  is  out  of  wealth  that  wages  are  paid.  State 
employment,  even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  rarely  increases 
national  wealth  as  much  as  private  employment,  for  the  State 
almost  of  necessity  works  on  less  economical  lines.  Therefore, 
even  at  the  best  the  substitution  of  State  employment  for  private 
employment  means  some  loss  of  national  wealth,  and  therefore 
some  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  employment.  But  when 
the  State  or  the  municipality,  instead  of  seeking  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  wanted  in  the  most  economical  and  most  efficient  manner, 
deliberately  picks  out  the  least  competent  workmen  and  sets 
them  to  work  on  things  that  are  not  wanted,  no  new  wealth  is 
created,  and  the  previous  creation  of  wealth  is  diminished, 
because  the  taxpayer  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  employ¬ 
ing  as  many  persons  as  he  would  have  employed.  Thus  not 
only  does  the  ‘  right  to  work  ’  mean  the  right  to  deprive  another 
man  of  his  job,  but  as  generally  applied  the  doctrine  means  that 
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for  every  ten  incompetents  provided  with  artificial  jobs  eleven 
or  twelve  competent  men  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  doing  useful  work. 

If  any  reader  considers  this  estimate  of  the  results  that  follow 
from  State  provision  for  the  unemployed  excessive,  let  him 
examine  the  records  of  the  relief  works  provided  for  the  un¬ 
employed  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  during  the  winter  of 
1904-5.  Take  for  example  the  borough  of  Camberwell,  where 
no  less  than  26,6741.  was  spent  last  winter  in  wages  upon  relief 
works  of  various  kinds.  The  men  employed  were  of  two  classes, 
namely  ordinary  capable  workmen  engaged  by  the  Borough  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  usual  way,  and  men  supplied  through  the  local  un¬ 
employed  committee.  All  were  paid  at  trade-union  rates,  with 
the  exception  of  labourers  who  were  actually  paid  a  halfpenny 
per  hour  more  than  the  trade-union  rate.  Yet  the  Borough 
engineer  reports  that  the  work  done  by  the  unemployed  cost 
the  ratepayers  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  it 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  left  to  ordinary  workmen.  The 
two  sets  of  men  worked  side  by  side,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
observe  their  different  degrees  of  efficiency.  In  addition  to  this 
waste  in  wages,  through  the  emplo3nnent  of  inefficient  instead  of 
eflScient  workmen,  there  was  a  serious  wMte  of  material.  In 
Westminster,  where  road-laying  was  entrusted  to  the  unemployed, 
the  City  Engineer  reports  that  while  the  ordinary  employees  of 
the  Council  made  a  ton  of  granite  cover  thirty-five  yards,  the 
unemployed  covered  with  the  same  material  only  twenty-four 
yards.  In  Marylebone  the  wastage  of  material  that  occurred 
on  different  works  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent.,  in  Finsbury  at 
15  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  All  this  waste  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
community,  and  must  ultimately  mean  harder  times  for  the 
poorest  classes.  Analogous  to  this  waste  of  material  was  the 
waste  of  machinery.  Some  Borough  Councils,  in  order  to  make 
work  for  the  unemployed,  laid  up  their  road-sweeping  machines 
and  used  hand  labour  instead.  In  Stepney,  as  a  result  of  these 
municipal  economics,  work  that  should  have  cost  486Z.  actually 
cost  3,5691. 

One  word  about  the  type  of  man  on  whose  behalf  all  this 
expense  is  incurred,  and  in  whose  interest  other  workmen  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  Although  many  respectable  men  often  lose 
employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  become  for  a 
time  unemployed,  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  men  who  pose  as  unemployed  are  loafers  on  the 
look  out  for  a  ‘soft  job.’  If  the  work  offered  them  by  the 
municipal  or  Poor  Law  authorities  is  at  all  hard  they  will  not 
take  it.  Thus  we  find  that  in  Westminster,  according  to  the 
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statement  of  the  Town  Clerk  (see  ‘  Daily  Graphic,’  January  9,  ! 

1905),  out  of  201  men  who  were  offered  road  cleaning  151  re-  I 
sponded ;  out  of  145  who  were  offered  road  picking,  which  is  a 
harder  job,  only  33  responded.  Take  as  another  example  the 
following  case :  The  Corporation  of  Preston  offered  to  find 
employment  for  the  unemployed  on  some  municipal  works  in 
progress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
was  asked  to  pick  out  some  likely  men.  He  picked  out  eight  who 
all  said  they  were  willing  to  work,  and  that  the  pay  would  suit 
them.  The  eight  men  were  discharged  from  the  workhouse  after 
they  had  all  been  supplied  with  suitable  clothing  and  a  good 
meal  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  Arrived  at  the  works, 
two  out  of  the  eight  refused  to  start  work  at  all ;  the  remaining 
six  worked  for  four  and  a  half  hoxirs  and  then  stopped.  They 
returned  the  next  day  for  their  pay,  but  declined  to  do  any  more 
work.  (See  ‘Preston  Guardian,’  November  11,  1905.) 

An  equally  instructive  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  Hollesley 
Bay  Colony,  one  of  the  special  institutions  recently  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed.  In  January,  the  month  when 
employment  is  usually  most  difficult  to  find,  77  men  left  the 
Colony  because  they  were  asked  to  wash  their  own  towels  once  a  ’ 
week.  (See  ‘  Times,’  January  20,  1906.) 

Sympathy  is  wasted  on  such  men  as  these,  yet  they  are  the 
men  who  march  in  the  ‘  unemployed  ’  demonstrations,  and  send 
round  the  hat  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  During  the  enquiry 
recently  conducted  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Poplar  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  a  farm  colony,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  were 
brought  up  from  the  farm  colony  to  London,  again  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers,  in  order  that  they  might  march  in  a  procession 
of  the  unemployed.  It  is  by  skilfully  parading  these  stage 
armies  that  the  Socialists  try  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
unemployed  problem  is  so  tremendous  in  magnitude  that  a 
complete  upheaval  of  our  social  system  is  necessary  to  solve 
it.  Nor  do  some  of  the  participants  in  this  agitation  even 
shrink  from  direct  falsehood  in  order  to  give  a  fillip  to  the 
movement. 

On  November  6,  1905,  a  deputation  of  women  from  the  East 
of  London  waited  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  to  urge  him  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  demonstration  was  organised  by  the  F 

London  Trades  Council,  and  by  the  Poplar  Trades  and  Labour  | 

Representation  Committee,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Will  1 

Crooks,  M.P.,  Councillor  Lansbury,  and  other  male  Socialists.  I 

Among  the  women  who  spoke  was  a  Mrs.  Carey,  who  said :  I 
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‘  I  have  come  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  unemployed  women. 

‘  My  husband  is  a  dock  labourer.  We  have  six  little  children 
‘  and  a  widowed  mother  seventy-five  years  old,  and  his  work  is 
‘  only  one  day  a  week,  sometimes  two.  If  something  is  not  done, 

‘  we  shall  have  to  be  eating  one  another.’  (See  official  report 
of  the  proceedings  published  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Press.) 
During  the  Poplar  enquiry,  above  referred  to,  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Carey  was  incidentally  investigated,  and  it  was  brought  out  in 
evidence  that  in  the  week  preceding  the  deputation  to  Mr. 
Balfour  her  husband  drew  21.  15s.  3d.  in  wages,  and  that  his 
average  wage  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  was  11.  17s.  8d.  a  week. 
It  is  not  suggested  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr. 
Lansbury,  and  the  other  Socialist  leaders  who  organised  or 
accompanied  the  deputation  were  parties  to  this  fraud,  but 
little  value  can  be  attached  to  their  judgement  when  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  such  a  woman. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  imemployed 
agitation  of  recent  years  is  largely  dishonest,  no  real  imemployed 
problem  remains.  Apart  from  the  problem  of  the  unemployable, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  dealt  with  by  penal  measures, 
there  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  serious  unemployed  problem ; 
but  it  is  not  on  Socialist  lines  that  it  can  be  solved.  On  the 
contrary,  the  solution  proposed  by  the  Socialists  would  only 
make  the  disease  worse. 

The  social  disease  which  we  have  to  cure,  if  it  be  possible,  is 
irregularity  of  employment.  Except  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
nob^y  would  attempt  to  deal  with  such  a  grave  problem  as 
this  without  first  asking.  Why  is  employment  irregular  ?  But 
the  authors  of  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905  never  troubled 
to  ask  themselves  or  to  ask  anybody  else  this  root  question. 
They  complacently  assumed  that  employment  always  must  be 
irregular,  and  that  they  had  no  concern  with  the  cause  of 
irregularity.  Yet  it  ought  to  have  been  obvious  that  any 
remedy  based  on  this  assumption  must  increase  the  disease. 
For  every  such  remedy  will  aim  at  making  irregularity  of  employ¬ 
ment  less  painful,  and  therefore  less  to  be  dreaded.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  men  who  now  exert  themselves  to  secure 
regular  work  will  diminish  those  exertions,  because  their  dread 
of  unemployment  has  been  diminished.  In  the  same  way 
employers  who  now  find  it  necessary  to  pay  regular  wages  in 
order  to  secure  good  men  will  save  themselves  from  this  expense 
by  referring  their  employees  to  the  new  system  of  public  charity 
devised  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and 
bolstered  up  by  the  present  (Government  with  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  2()0,(X)0L  The  forces  thus  set  in  motion  lead  directly 
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towards  an  increase  in  irregularity  of  employment,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  degradation  of  labour. 

As  a  particular  example  of  these  general  principles  take  the 
case  of  dock  labour.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
organisation  of  labour  in  the  London  Docks  during  recent  years, 
but  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  men  employed  are  still 
irregular  workers.  Surely  here  the  right  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
worry  about  charitable  schemes  for  bringing  irregular  relief  to 
irregular  workers,  but  to  give  our  brains  to  devising  some  scheme 
by  which  regularity  of  employment  can  be  substituted  for 
irregularity.  It  may  be  that  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  docks 
is  such  that  a  fluctuating  margin  of  labourers  is  necessary  for 
economical  working.  If  that  be  so,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
dock  directors  to  see  how  far  they  can  co-operate  with  other 
employers  of  labour  so  that  the  men  on  the  margin  may  be  certain 
of  other  employment  when  not  wanted  in  the  docks.  No 
large  employer  of  labour  can  be  held  blameless  if  he  habitually 
employs  men  on  conditions  which  create  uncertainty  of  employ¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  moral  and  social  evils  that  follow  from  that 
uncertainty. 

Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  co-operation 
between  employers  as  is  here  suggested,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  intervention  of  some  neutral  body  like  the  Board  of 
Trade  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  this  is 
certain,  that  the  difficulties  will  never  be  surmounted  until  we 
concentrate  on  the  problem  of  organisation  the  efforts  that  are 
now  wasted  on  mischievous  charity.  Indeed  if  all  well-to-do 
persons  gave  more  thought  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
their  own  employees,  and  less  money  to  fashionable  charities, 
a  good  many  social  problems  would  solve  themselves  auto¬ 
matically. 

As  a  more  general  example  take  next  the  case  of  work  that 
fluctuates  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  are  only 
two  satisfactory  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  Either  the 
worker  in  a  seasonal  trade  must  earn  enough  in  his  busy  time  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy,  at  his  own  Expense,  a  holiday  in  his  slack 
time,  or  he  must  have  two  or  mose  trades,  so  that  he  can  change 
from  one  to  the  other  as  the  demand  for  work  shifts  with  the 
seasons.  On  either  of  these  plans  the  difficulty  of  unemployment 
through  seasonal  irregularity  disappears.  If,  however,  the  State 
undertakes  to  give  relief  on  attractive  lines  to  those  who  are  out 
of  employment  through  seasonal  changes,  the  evil  will  never  be 
cured.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  intensified.  Those  men  who 
now  ask  for  high  wages  in  the  summer  in  order  to  tide  them¬ 
selves  over  the  winter  will  be  content  with  lower  wages  ;  those  who 
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have  discovered  two  occupations  will  throw  up  one  of  them,  or 
more  probably  both. 

In  the  same  way  the  irregularity  caused  by  changes  of  fashion 
would  only  be  increased  by  State  relief  works.  New  fashions  do 
not  spring  out  of  the  void  ;  they  are  planned  by  persons  who  wish 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  them.  It  is  the  business  of  these  persons 
to  guard  against  the  necessary  risks  of  their  industry.  If  a 
man  engages  in  a  risky  trade  it  is  his  duty  to  insist  on  higher 
profits  because  of  the  risk  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  workpeople 
to  the  same  reason  to  insist  upon  higher  wages.  It  is  equally 
the  duty  of  the  people  who  want  the  luxury  of  a  new  fashion  to 
pay  for  it  themselves.  They  have  no  right  to  demand  that  the 
price  of  the  fashionable  articles  which  they  wear  should  be 
artificially  lowered  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  Yet  tliis 
result  would  ensue  if  the  State,  by  making  attractive  provision 
for  the  unemployed,  were  to  relieve  the  manufacturer  and 
his  workpeople  of  the  risks  incident  to  their  trade.  The  ultimate 
effect  would  be  that  men  working  at  regular  trades  would  be 
deprived  of  part  of  their  earnings,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  irregular  trades,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
leaders  and  followers  of  fashion. 

The  ideal  we  ought  to  hold  before  us  is  so  to  increase  the 
earnings  of  labour  as  to  enable  the  individual  workman  himself 
to  provide  against  irregularity  of  employment.  When  barristers 
and  doctors  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  changes  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  courts,  or  by  improvement  in  the  public  health,  nobody 
has  yet  suggested  that  the  State  should  ‘  make  work  ’  for  these 
unfortunates  by  initiating  law  suits  or  by  disseminating  disease. 
It  is  rightly  assumed  that  any  man  who  embarks  in  one  of  these 
professions  will  take  the  uncertainties  into  account  and  make 
his  plans  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the 
earnings  of  unskilled  labour  are  so  low  that  the  unskilled  or 
poorly  skilled  labourer  cannot  make  any  provision  for  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future.  The  argument  is  not  quite  conclu¬ 
sive,  for  the  money  that  is  wasted  in  excessive  drinking^and  in 
constant  betting  would  provide  for  the  future  of  a  good  many 
thousand  people  who  now  plead  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
provide  for  themselves.  But  we  have  to  look  beyond  this  point, 
and  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  earnings  of  manual 
workers  can  be  so  increased  that  they  may  become  as  self-reliant 
as  the  professional  classes,  and  if  so  how  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  note  that  already  many 
classes  of  manual  workers  are  earning  higher  incomes  than  many 
professional  men,  or  than  men  in  business  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  skilled  mechanic  to  draw  regularly 
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over  31,  a  week,  which  is  an  income  that  would  be  regarded  with 
envy  by  many  a  curate  and  schoolmaster,  and  by  many  a  small 
farmer  or  shopkeeper.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
mechanics  in  such  a  position  should  come  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  help,  and  many  of  them  are  happily  too  proud  to  do 
it.  There  are  others  who  eat  and  drink  and  gamble  away  their 
wages  as  soon  as  earned,  and  if  bad  times  come,  or  if  illness 
imposes  some  extra  strain  on  the  domestic  budget,  cry  out  at 
once  for  assistance.  The  important  need  in  these  cases  is  not 
a  higher  income,  but  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  addition,  unfortunately,  there  are  large  classes  of  manual 
labourers  whose  incomes  are  still  below  the  figure  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  throughout  life  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  No  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  classes 
can  be  secured  without,  first,  an  increased  production  of  wealth, 
and,  secondly,  an  increased  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  workman  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth  he 
so  largely  helps  to  produce.  The  first  condition  is  essential,  for 
as  already  pointed  out  the  mere  redistribution  of  the  existing 
total  of  wealth  would  make  but  little  difference  to  the  mass  of 
the  population.  It  is  the  increase  in  the  world’s  wealth  through 
the  developement  of  trade  and  the  extended  use  of  machinery, 
that  has  made  the  working  classes  in  almost  every  country 
relatively  rich  as  compared  with  their  fathers,  and  the  same 
causes  will  automatically  continue  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  both  by  raising  wages  and  by  cheapening 
commodities. 

That  the  incomes  of  the  rich  have  also  been  increased  by  the 
progress  of  machinery  and  by  the  expansion  of  trade  is  indis¬ 
putable,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  those  incomes  no 
longer  command,  pound  for  pound,  the  same  comforts  and 
Ixixuries  as  in  former  days.  The  rich  are  very  largely  dependent 
for  their  comforts  and  luxuries  on  the  number  of  servants  they 
employ  in  house,  in  stable,  in  garden  and  in  covert,  and  there  is 
no  class  in  the  community  whose  wages  have  risen  so  rapidly  as 
those  of  the  servant  class.  A  man  with  2,000f.  a  year  to-day 
probably  cannot  afford  to  employ  as  many  servants  as  a  man  with 
1 ,0001.  a  year  employed  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  addition  the  rich 
man  of  to-day  has  to  pay  higher  fees  to  his  doctor  and  dentist, 
higher  fees  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  bigger  prices 
to  tailor  and  to  dressmaker.  The  only  things  that  he  buys  more 
cheaply  than  his  father  bought  them,  are  things  that  are  made  by 
machinery,  and  these  things,  or  things  like  them,  the  poor  also 
buy. 

The  economic  events  of  the  last  century,  instead  of  widening 
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the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  as  platform  demagogues''are  so 
fond  of  declaring,  have  brought  classes  closer  together.  Village 
lads,  whose  grandfathers  probably  dressed  in  rags  and  frequently 
fed  on  turnips,  live  to-day  on  good  bread  and  meat,  are  warmly 
dressed  on  week  days  and  well  dressed  on  Sundays,  and  often 
possess  cricketing  flannels  and  a  bicycle  of  their  own.  Equally 
striking  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  poor  is  the  multi¬ 
plication  in  all  our  large  towns  of  cheap  theatres  and  music  halls, 
which  are  thronged  night  after  night  by  working  class  audiences. 
Another  striking  fact  is  the  developement  of  the  seaside  holiday 
among  the  millhands  of  the  North.  Operatives  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  had  a  stem  struggle  with  Ufe  all  the  year  roxmd,  are  able 
to  go  off  with  their  families  to  the  seaside  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night. 

These  facts  show  that  under  our  present  social  system  the 
condition  of  the  manual  workers  has  enormously  improved,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  still  rapidly  improving. 
The  cause  of  the  improvement  is  primarily  the  great  increase  in 
national  wealth,  giving  a  larger  total  to  be  divided  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community.  The  secondary  cause  is  the 
work  done  by  trade  unions.  Manual  workers  by  combining 
together  in  unions,  as  many  professional  workers  learned  to  do 
long  ago,  have  been  able  to  improve  their  position  by  substitut¬ 
ing  collective  for  individual  bargaining.  This  is  a  great  step 
towards  the  better  organisation  of  industry,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  developement  of  the  trade  union  movement 
on  sound  lines  is  a  matter  of  supreme  national  importance. 

Unfortunately  some  trade  unionists  in  recent  years  have 
been  bitten  with  Socialist  theories,  and  have  imagined  that 
they  could  find  a  short  cut  to  prosperity  for  their  class  by  the 
mvocation  of  the  power  of  the  State.  They  will  find  instead 
that  State  Socialism  is  the  mortal  foe  of  trade  unionism.  It  is 
not  by  the  easy  process  of  shouting  at  election  meeting^  and 
dropping  pieces  of  paper  into  a  ballot  box,  that  great  victories 
are  won  for  any  class.  The  trade  union  organisation  depends  for 
success  on  the  willingness  of  its  members  to  make  sacrifices  for  a 
common  cause — to  pay  their  subscriptions  regularly,  to  meet  levies 
cheerfully  and  in  the  last  resort  to  face  courageously  the  cruel 
hardship  of  a  strike.  But  if  men  are  to  be  taught  that  the  State 
will  provide  for  them  in  every  difiiculty,  why  should  they  trouble 
to  join  trade  unions  ?  These  are  the  baits  that  Socialists  hold 
out,  but  if  they  are  taken  they  will  not  merely  destroy  trade 
unionism  but  they  will  also  destroy  the  character  of  the  English 
people. 

VOL.  CCIV.  NO.  CCCCXVIII. 
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London  and  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier. 
1896. 

5.  The  Trustworthiness  of  Border  Ballads  as  exemplified  by 

‘  Jamie  Telfer  V  the  Fair  Dodhead  ’  and  other  Ballads.  By 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  Fitzwilliam  Elliot.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1906. 

And  other  works. 

^J^wiCE  only,  in  all  probability,  during  the  five  centuries 
which  divided  the  poetry  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  from 
that  of  Thomas  Campbell,  did  the  Scottish  Muse  produce  a 
body  of  verse  of  admittedly  world-wide  and  enduring  interest. 
For  to  the  verse  of  Burns,  no  competent  critic — ^though  consti¬ 
tutionally  as  little  in  sympathy  with  his  subject  as  an  Arnold 
or  a  Shairp — will  any  longer  deny  a  foremost  place  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  ages.  And  as  Uttle,  we  conceive,  should  he  deny 
their  proper  though  lesser  rank  to  the  anonymous  poems  which, 
after  centuries  of  homelessness,  are  to-day  best  represented  in 
the  Border  Ministrelsy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  can  scarcely  be 
an  accident  that  the  two  said  bodies  of  verse,  diverse  in  character 
though  they  are — for  while  Bums  is  generally  personal  or 
didactic,  the  ballads  are  uniformly  narrative  and  dramatic- 
should  yet  show  marked  similarity :  that  the  poetry  in  either 
case  should  be  direct  and  elemental,  should  owe  a  maximum  to 
nature  and  a  minimum  to  art.  This,  however,  is  incidental. 
Our  point  is  that  it  is  upon  these  bodies  of  verse,  and  on  these 
only,  that  Scotland  rests  her  claim  to  rank  as  a  poetic  nation 
among  the  poetic  nations  of  the  world,  the  remainder  of  her 
poetic  literature  belonging  to  a  different  category. 

It  is^  trae  that  in  the  verse  of  ‘  The  Brus  ’  and  ‘  The  Kingis 
‘Quair,’  in  that  of  Dunbar  and  Lindsay,  of  Drummond  and 
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of  Ramsay,  there  is  much  that  is  of  local  and  of  literary  value. 
Moreover  it  is  indisputable  that,  of  Scotland’s  secondary  poets, 
there  are  several  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  scarcely 
estimated  at  their  due  worth.  Barbour,  for  example,  has 
generally  been  studied  as  historian  rather  than  as  poet.  Again, 
linguistic  difficulties  requiring  nothing  short  of  scholarship  to 
overcome  them  obscure  the  vernacular  of  the  charming  love- 
idyll  attributed  to  James  I. ;  while  the  rank  grossness  mingled 
with  its  rich  humour  puts  Dunbar’s  most  original  and  most 
human  work,  as  regards  general  reading,  out  of  court.  Once 
more,  accidents  of  patronage  and  of  political  history  made  of 
Thomson  what  Drummond  had,  in  fact,  been  before  him — 
essentially  and  virtually  an  Englishman  rather  than  a  Scot. 
For  all  accidents  and  circumstances  such  as  these,  an 
impartial  critic  will  no  doubt  make  due  allowance.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  accident  and  circumstance,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in 
right  of  Burns  and  of  the  ballad-makers  that  Scotland  takes 
her  place  in  the  world  of  poetry.  It  is  with  the  ballad-makers 
only  that  the  present  article  is  concerned. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that,  in 
the  process  of  verbal  transmission  through  the  centuries,  the 
ballads  have  suffered  grievously.  The  crassitude  of  successive 
reciters,  their  defective  memories,  alike  with  the  wanton  tamper¬ 
ing  of  editors  of  later  date,  have  wrought  their  wiU  on  them. 
Tins  is  a  fact  which  we  can  but  deplore,  even  as  we  may  deplore 
the  corruption  of  the  text  of  an  idyll  of  Theocritus.  Yet,  while 
deploring  this,  let  us  hasten  to  acknowledge  at  least  one  com¬ 
pensating  advantage  inherent  in  the  process  of  oral  tradition — 
namely,  the  elimination  by  successive  reciters  of  all  harsh  and 
puzzling  archaisms  encountered  in  their  text — to  which  we  owe 
the  result  that  the  ballads  remain  to-day  as  clearly  intelligible 
to  all  the  world  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  composed  ;  whereas, 
had  they  been  handed  down  in  books  instead  of  by  the  living 
voice,  they  must  have  run  great  risk  of  becoming  as  obsolete, 
so  far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned,  as  the  writings  of 
Dunbar  or  James  I.  That  they  still  have  in  them  the  capacity 
of  a  universal  appeal — for  this,  at  least,  we  must  be  thankful. 
But,  since  apart  from  exact  scholarship  there  can  be  little  solid 
or  enduring  satisfaction  in  literature,  the  question  of  establishing 
an  authoritative  text  becomes  one  of  first  importance.  It  is, 
likewise,  one  of  endless  perplexity. 

Excepting  Joseph  Ritson,  Professor  Child  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  approach  the  old  ballads  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar ;  and 
certmnly  Professor  Child  has  done  much  to  obtain  for  the  subject 
of  his  study  the  literary  recognition  which  is  its  due.  His 
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diligence  in  collecting  and  collating  various  readings  has  made 
his  book  the  stands^  ballad-repository  and  work  of  reference, 
while  it  has  also  once  and  for  all  placed  the  ballads  upon  the 
footing  to  which  their  literary  merit  entitles  them.  But,  while 
warmly  acknowledging  our  debt  to  Professor  Child,  we  still 
venture  to  say  that  his  edition  of  the  ballads  is  not  the  edition 
to  which  lovers  of  poetry  would  turn  when  wishing  to  read  for 
enjoyment  rather  than  for  study.  And,  since  the  world  at 
large  is  not  composed  of  students,  while  the  aim  of  most  readers 
of  poetry  is  refined  enjoyment,  this  is  an  important  drawback. 
The  Professor’s  edition  is,  in  fact,  less  an  end  in  itself  than  a 
means  to  that  end — where  the  reader  desires  a  definitive  text, 
it  supplies  a  magazine  of  materials.  But  if  we  turn  thence  to 
the  editions  or  collections  of  Aytoun,  Buchan,  Jamieson,  Mother- 
well,  or  others  of  their  day,  we  shall  go  backward  rather  than 
advance.  For,  though  each  of  these  in  his  own  kind  served 
the  interest  of  the  ballad,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  the  method  of  the  scientific  scholar.  In  varying 
degrees,  they  are  each  and  all  amateurish,  arbitrary  as  to  the 
treatment  of  their  texts — ^to  say  which  is,  of  course,  no  more 
than  to  say  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  their  age.  But, 
since  this  is  so,  what  remains  to  be  done  ?  We  have  but  one 
suggestion  to  ofier,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
empiricism.  It  is  that,  so  far  as  the  Border  ballads  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  text  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  and  authoritative  text. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  Scott  was  himself  the  most  arbitrary, 
the  least  scholastic  of  men  in  his  treatment  of  the  ballads.  For 
example,  was  he  not  used  to  construct  from  various  versions 
of  a  ballad  a  version  which  should  please  himself  ?  Was  he 
not  given  to  emending  even  as  seemed  good  to  him  ?  Did  he 
succeed  in  discriminating  between  the  false  article  and  the 
true  when  confronted  with,  for  example,  ‘  Auld  Maitland,’  or 
‘  Lord  Ewrie,’  or  ‘  Barthram’s  Dirge  ’  ?  Worse  than  this,  did 
he  not  add  to  the  ballad  of  ‘  Kinmont  Willie  ’  1  *  Did  he  not 
interpolate  a  noted  passage,  which  imposed  upon  the  late 
Professor  Veitch,  in  the  Scots  version  of  ‘  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
‘  bourne,’  and  a  scarcely  less  striking  passage  in  ‘  Jamie  Telfer  ’  ? 
Nay,  as  regards  the  ballad  last  named,  was  he  content  to  confine 
the  liberties  he  took  to  mere  addition  ?  This  particular  question 
is  one  to  which  we  shall  return.  In  the  meantime  we  can  but 
admit  that,  from  the  scholastic  point  of  view.  Sir  Walter’s 
treatment  of  the  old  ballswls  wm  loose  and  licentious  in  the 


*  See  Henderson’s  edition  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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extreme.  And  yet  we  think  it  may  be  justified.  On  what 
ground  ?  On  that  of  collaboration.  For  we  maintain  that 
Scott  and,  possibly,  in  a  slighter  degree,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
stand  apart  from  all  other  editors  of  old  ballads — even  from 
Motherwell,  even  from  Jamieson,  who  Uke  them  were  poets. 
It  is  true  that  neither  in  pathos  nor  in  power  of  direct  narrative 
—the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  best  of  the  old  ballads — ^was 
either  Scott  or  Hogg  the  equal  of  the  best  of  the  old  ballad- 
makers.  Yet,  though  not  equal  to  them  in  such  high  imagina¬ 
tive  flights  as  the  ballads  of  ‘  The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well,’  or 
‘  The  Bonnie  Hynde,’  or  ‘  The  Twa  Corbies,’  it  would  be  difficult 
to  deny  that  they  were  akin  to  them,  one  with  them  in  spirit. 
If  this  be  admitted,  and  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  adopt  for 
our  own  purposes  Mr.  Lang’s  theory  of  a  collective  authorship 
for  the  ballad — a  theory,  be  it  said,  from  which  as  understood 
by  him  we  wholly  dissent — what,  then,  is  to  prevent  our  regard¬ 
ing  the  process  by  which  the  ballads  were  produced  as  a  growth — 
a  growth  which,  beginning  with  the  unknown  minstrels  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  even  earlier,  was  completed  or 
consummated  with  Scott  ?  To  do  this  is  at  best,  we  acknowledge, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  literary  fiction.  But  it  is  a  fiction,  we 
submit,  which  may  be  accepted  without  violence  to  the  critical 
sense.  And,  by  accepting  it,  we  gain  at  least  the  desideratum 
of  a  definitive  and  authoritative  text  of  the  Border  Ballads. 
The  labours  of  critics,  such  as  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  and  Colonel 
Fitzwilliam  Elliot,  whose  books  lie  before  us,  may  in  time  succeed 
in  setting  it  aside — ^indeed,  they  have  already  subjected  it  to 
certain  not  unimportant  modifications  and  deductions.  At 
least  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  article,  however,  it  may 
serve.  And  the  main  purpose  of  that  article  is  to  enquire  in 
what  particulars  that  text  may  justifiably  be  assailed  and  even 
set  aside,  in  what  particulai-s  it  behoves  us  to  regard  it  as  an 
inheritance  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  divided  the  old  ballads  which  he  edited  into 
the  two  classes.  Historical  and  Romantic — it  is  naturally  with 
the  former  class  that  criticism  has  occupied  itself  to  best  result. 
The  publication  of  State  Papers  since  Scott’s  death — most 
notably  of  the  Calendar  of  I^etters  and  Papers  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Borders  (1560-1603) — while  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  period  to  which  the  best  of  the  ‘  riding  ’  ballads  refer,  has 
made  it  possible,  not  only  to  check  many  of  Scott’s  statements, 
but  also  to  apply  to  the  ballads  themselves  the  methods  of 
modem  historical  research — a  task  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Border 
Minstrelsy,  published  in  1902.  So  long  as  he  confines  himself 
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to  his  own  field,  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  well-trained  and  conscientious 
workman,  whose  terse,  lucid  and  well-authorised  statements 
are  as  firm  ground,  good  to  tread,  after  the  bogs  of  unsupported 
assertion  and  vain  theory  in  which,  till  not  so  long  ago,  com¬ 
mentators  often  called  on  us  to  flounder.  The  light  let  in  on 
the  ballads  by  his  investigations  is  at  times  surprising,  and, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  result  of  the  said  investigations 
will  be  on  the  whole  to  raise  the  credit  as  historical  evidence 
of  these  rude  contemporary  documents.  For  it  has  been  for 
poetic,  rather  than  historic,  truth  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  value  them — for  truth,  that  is,  in  the  expression 
of  emotion,  or  the  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  a  scene,  rather  than 
for  accuracy  in  respect  to  names,  dates,  or  places,  or  the  details 
of  incidents  narrated.  On  the  other  hand,  their  value  as  history 
may  of  course  be  easily  overstated.  So,  for  the  present,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  on  this  head  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  not  seldom 
succeeded  in  finding  documentary  or  official  evidence  which 
bears  out  the  narratives  of  the  riding  ballads,  and  that  he  has 
even  contrived  to  identify  not  a  few  of  the  various  ‘  lisird’s 
‘  Jocks,’  Syms,  Martines  and  Johnies,  or  other  Elliots  and  Arm¬ 
strongs,  concerned  in  particular  raids.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
in  matters  of  nomenclature,  he  has  been  able  to  correct  the 
information  of  the  ballad-maker.  Another  point  in  his  favour 
is  that  his  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  older  ballads  is  sound- 
in  other  words,  that  he  rejects  the  scholastic  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Lang’s  theory rof  a  ‘  communal  ’  origin  in  favour  of  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  time  when  the  creative  temperament  first  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  any  community  no  matter  how  constituted, 
that  temperament  must  always  have  been  the  exceptional  tem¬ 
perament,  and  the  non-creative  temperament  the  normal.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  and  other  proofs  of  good  judgement,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  does  not  always  escape  those  pitfalls  of  misapplied  learning 
and  perverse  ingenuity  which  from  time  immemorial  have  beset 
the  footsteps  of  the  antiquarian  investigator.  For  example, 
we  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  hero  of  the  ‘  grand  old 
‘  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,’  nor  to  the  occasion  of  his  fatal 
voyage.  But  to  acknowledge  ignorance  is  not  the  commen¬ 
tator’s  way.  So,  having  bethought  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
certain  Sir  Patrick  Vans,  a  sea-captain,  who  once  undertook  a 
voyage  to  Norway  at  the  King’s  bidding,  Mr.  Henderson  proposes, 
on  the  strength  of  a  resemblance  of  names,  to  transfer  the 
ballad,  hitherto  considered  ancient,  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
J’or,  he  argues,  in  the  mouths  of  successive  reciters  the  name 
Vans  might  well  pass  into  Spens.  But,  if  Vans  into  Spens, 
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then  why  not  any  one  thing  into  any  other  somewhat  similar 
thing  ?  It  is  tnie  that  the  suggestion  is  not  pressed ;  but, 
none  the  less,  it  is  at  once  superfluous  and  illustrative  of  the 
pet  weakness  of  the  typical  commentator  who  cannot  leave 
anything  alone.  The  true  course  in  this  case  is  to  leave  the 
ballad  praised  by  Coleridge  still  shrouded  in  that  tantalising  mys¬ 
tery  which  betrayed  Scott  into  anachronism.  Again,  we  must 
further  demur  to  the  sweeping  assertion  (vol.  ii.  p.  156)  that 
the  beautiful  ‘  neck- verse  ’  known  as  ‘  Armstrong’s  Goodnight  ’ 
is  ‘clearly  beyond  the  art  of  any  of  the  reiver  Armstrongs.’ 
Had  we  possessed  any  information  as  to  the  authorship  of  any 
of  these  ballads,  Mr.  Henderson  might  perhaps  have  been  able 
to  justify  this  assertion.  But,  since  we  possess  no  such  informa¬ 
tion,  and  since  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  nature  of  poetry  to 
appear  in  unexpected  places,  such  an  assertion  is  entirely  un¬ 
warranted.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that,  not  only  these 
verses,  but  the  whole  of  the  Border  ballad  poetry  may  have 
sprung  from  the  midst  of  a  life  as  rude  as  that  of  the  lawless 
Armstrongs.  But  it  is  the  bane  of  the  scientific  method  that 
it  is  too  apt  to  generate  scepticism  in  matters  which  are  beyond 
its  province.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  head  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Romantic  Ballads.  For  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  repeat  that  the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
critical  labours  is  to  raise  our  idea  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
Historical  Ballads,  when  considered  from  the  strictly  historical 
point  of  view. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the 
next  writer  to  take  up  the  subject  should  adopt  in  the  main 
the  destructive  line.  So  it  has  proved.  In  a  soldier  courage 
is  to  be  expected,  and  Colonel  Fitzwilliam  Elliot  shows  us  from 
the  first — we  believe  that  the  interesting  book  before  us  is  his 
maiden  literary  effort — that  he  is  not,  at  any  rate,  troubled 
with  scruples  as  to  speaking  out  his  mind.  For  example,  in 
referring  to  Flodden,  he  writes  (p.  134),  ‘  I  may  remark  here 
‘that  no  one  account  [of  the  battle]  that  I  have  read  is  consistent 
‘with  possibility,  nor  intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  gone 
‘seriously  into  the  work.’  From  the  general  thoroughness  of 
his  book,  and  from  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  quoted,  we  may 
assume  that  the  writer  has  himself  read  all  the  best-known 
accounts  of  the  battle.  So,  here,  with  one  flourish  of  his  pen, 
he  puts  out  of  court  Tytler  and  Burton,  Lang  and  Hume  Brown, 
not  to  speak  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  countless  lesser  men. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  solace  to  some  of  those  who  fall 
under  his  criticism  to  find  themselves  thus  falling  in  such  good 
fellowship.  Seriously,  had  the  author  been  a  less  close  reasoner, 
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leas  exact  in  language,  or  a  less  sure-footed  guide  through  mazes 
of  conflicting  statement,  we  should  have  inclined  to  treat  this 
stricture  cavalierly.  As  it  is,  we  prefer  to  await  the  ‘  new 
‘  lights  ’  on  tactics  at  Flodden  which  it  must  surely  herald  or 
preface. 

Again,  the  author  is  by  no  means  afraid  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
long-established  beliefs.  He  writes  throughout  as  a  Border 
man ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  his  Border  readers, 
certain  of  his  views  will  appear  startling,  not  to  say  revolutionary. 
And  yet,  in  criticising  those  views,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  from  his  military  training,  he  enjoys  a  special  advantage 
for  judging  of  many  of  the  matters  with  which  he  deals,  and 
that  this  is  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  of 
their  best-known  previous  historians. 

Turning  now  to  what  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  his 
book — the  trustworthiness  of  the  Border  Ballads — we  are  at 
once  taken  by  surprise  to  find  him  contending  that  the  traditional 
verses  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  immortal  ‘  Flowers 
‘  of  the  Forest  ’  have,  in  all  probability,  no  connexion  whatever 
with  Flodden,  or  with  the  state  of  the  Border  just  after  that 
battle.  They  are  much  more  likely,  he  thinks,  to  refer  to  the 
period  which  followed  the  Earl  of  Hertford’s  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion.  Why  so  ?  Because  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
drastic  treatment  meted  out  by  Hertford  to  the  Borders,  nor 
that  this  treatment  had  the  effect  of  reducing  them  to  a  state, 
not  indeed  of  entire  demoralisation — that  is  proved  by  their 
capture  of  Femihirst  Castle — but,  at  least,  of  intense  misery 
and  exasperation.  In  a  word,  those  days  indeed  afforded 
occasion  for  heartbroken  lament.  But,  after  Flodden,  argues 
Colonel  Elliot,  the  evidence  before  us  points  to  nothing  nearly 
so  bad  as  this.  By  ‘  expert  ’  calculation,  he  claims  to  establish 
that  the  losses  sustain^  by  the  Borderers  in  the  battle  had 
been,  if  not  positively  trifling,  at  all  events  far  from  crushing. 
Nor,  he  adds,  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting  that  this  was 
generally  understood.  For,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  English 
would  scarcely  have  shown  the  supineness  they  did,  but  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  some  more  vigorous  or  more  sustained 
effort  to  follow  up  their  victory.  But,  in  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  the  result  of  the  fray  at  Horn’s  Hole  seems  to  show 
that  their  self-control  was  due  less  to  moderation  than  to  dis¬ 
cretion.  Now,  at  first  sight,  all  this  may  look  somewhat  like  an 
indulgence  in  the  fashionable  amusement  of  playing  tricks 
with  history.  But,  after  careful  examination,  we  cannot  deny 
that  Colonel  Elliot  makes  out  at  least  a  good  prima  facie  case 
in  support  of  his  new  view.  For  the  calculations  and  the  docu- 
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mentary  evidence  upon  which  that  view  is  based,  we  prefer  to 
refer  readers  to  the  book  itself,  merely  repeating  that  in  our 
opinion  these  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Nor 
shall  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  comes  to  be  accepted  that 
the  effect  of  Flodden  upon  the  Borderers  was  a  moral  rather 
than  a  physical  effect,  though  for  the  degree  of  that  moral 
effect  we  think  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  has  hardly 
made  sufficient  allowance.  Of  that,  however,  more  anon. 
That  the  splendour  of  the  battle-piece  in  ‘  Marmion,’  the  pathos 
of  the  Lament  now  under  discussion,  and  the  writings  of  those 
who,  like  Veitch,  take  sentiment  rather  than  documentary 
evidence  for  their  guide — that  these  things  may  have  tended  in 
their  turn  to  exaggerate  that  effect,  this  also  seems  not  impro¬ 
bable.  So,  then,  here  already  is  shown  ground  for  question¬ 
ing  the  trustworthiness,  if  not,  indeed,  of  one  of  the  old  ballads, 
at  least  of  our  own  long-cherished  and  deep-rooted  belief  in 
regard  to  it. 

From  attacking  our  belief  in  regard  to  one  of  the  ballads. 
Colonel  Elliot  passes  on  to  assailing  one  of  the  ballads  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  trium¬ 
phantly  makes  his  point.  The  question  at  issue  lies  between 
the  rival  claims  of  two  versions  of  the  ballad  of  ‘  Jamie  Telfer 
‘  i’  the  Fair  Dodhead  ’ — versions  which  differ  chiefly  in  the 
respective  roles  which  they  assign  to  members  of  the  clans  of 
Scott  and  Elliot.  For,  in  the  Minstrelsy  version,  the  Scotts 
are  represented  as  lending  instant  aid  to  the  injured  Jamie 
Telfer,  as  active  in  pursuit  of,  and  valiant  in  worsting  the  English 
raiders — the  Elliots  the  while  remaining  selfishly  supine ;  while, 
in  the  alternative  version,  given  to  the  world  by  Kirlq)atrick 
Sharpe,  these  roles  are  simply  reversed.  Which  of  the  two 
versions,  then,  has  the  better  claim  to  authenticity  ?  The 
Calendar  of  Border  Papers,  to  which  we  naturally  look  for  an 
answer  to  this  question,  unfortunately  does  not  help  us  ;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  this  omission,  an  ingenious  critic  in  the  ‘  Times 
‘  Literary  Supplement  ’  has  presumed  to  deny  that  the  facts 
recorded  in  either  version  of  the  ballad  ever  occurred.  But, 
unless  we  altogether  misconceive  him,  fabrication  such  as  this 
would  imply  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  balladist, 
who,  though  he  might  err  in  historical  detail,  would  draw  the 
line  at  manufacturing  history.  And  why,  indeed,  should  he 
trouble  to  forge  materials,  when  these  lay  in  superabundance 
ready  to  his  hand  ?  For  at  this  time — that  is,  after  the  deforce¬ 
ment  of  Carlisle  Castle  by  Buccleuch  in  April  1596 — the  Borderers, 
as  we  are  told  by  Spottiswoode,  ‘  making  daily  incursions  one 
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‘  upon  another,  filled  all  those  parts  with  trouble,  the  English 
‘  being  continually  put  to  the  worse.’  * 

Well,  if  this  were  so,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  certain  facts 
may  have  escaped  record  than  that  a  perfectly  pointless  fabrica¬ 
tion  should  have  been  perpetrated  and  preserved  ?  For,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  record,  the  ballad  in  either  version  (abating 
interpolations)  is  wholly  destitute  of  interest,  f 

Assuming,  then,  that  one  or  other  version  is  authentic,  the 
facts  as  between  them  are  these.  The  version  which  gives 
credit  to  the  Scotts  and  casts  aspersion  on  the  Elliots  is  that, 
as  has  been  said,  which  was  selected  by  the  greatest  of  the 
Scotts  for  incorporation  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy ;  the  version 
favourable  to  the  Elliots  and  unfavourable  to  the  Scotts  is  that 
for  which  Colonel  Elliot  claims  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
fact — a  claim,  it  may  be  mentioned,  which  had  already  been 
put  forward  more  tentatively  by  the  Honorable  George  Elliot 
in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Border  Elliots,’  1897.  From  this  it  might 
at  first  be  suspected  that  family  feeling  had  as  much  part  in  the 
controversy  as  the  desire  for  Ixistorical  accuracy.  But  Colonel 
Elliot  guards  against  this  suspicion  by  informing  us  in  a  footnote 
(p.  50),  that  it  is  from  the  Scott,  and  not  from  the  Elliot,  of 
the  ballad  that  his  own  family  is  descended.  Then,  by  means 
of  a  laborious — almost  too  laborious — establishing  of  the  identity 
of  persons  and  places,  by  an  accurate  computation  of  distances 
and  rates  of  travel,  he  proceeds  to  prove — and  prove,  as  we 
think,  beyond  risk  of  future  challenge — that  the  Elliot  version 
of  the  ballad  is  the  true  one — a  lucid  relation  of  logical  sequences 
— while  the  Scott  version  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  incon¬ 
sistencies.  And  here  again  his  military  training  has  served  him, 
for  he  is  able  to  write,  ‘  In  my  estimates  of  the  rates  [of  travel  of 
the  raiders  and  their  pursuers],  I  have  been  guided  by  some 
‘  personal  experience  of  my  own  in  driving  large  herds  of  cattle 
‘  through  an  enemy’s  country,  and  also  by  experience  in  riding 
‘  by  night  over  country  unknown  to  me  and  my  companions, 
‘  and  I  know  well  what  terribly  slow  work  it  is.’  None  the 
less,  the  one  loop-hole  for  objection  which  to  us  he  seems  to 
leave  is  in  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  retreating 
raiders  (p.  24),  where  he  takes  no  account  of  accident,  and 


*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4,  5. 
t  Another  example  of  historical  fact  recorded  only  in  a  ballad 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  ‘  Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray,’  of  which 
Mr.  Henderson  says  that  ‘  the  presumption  is  strong  that  it  is 
‘  largely  founded  on  fact  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  307).  Yet  the  cardinal  fact  of 
Murray’s  outlawry  is  unrecorded  in  contemporary  history; 
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fails  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  English  horses  were  already 
jaded,  whereas  those  of  their  pursuers  were  fresh. 

Having  satisfied  us  as  to  which  of  the  two  ‘  Jamie  Tellers  ’  is 
the  true  one,  it  remains  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 
The  author’s  chivalry  has,  indeed,  withheld  him  from  pressing 
his  remarks  on  this  point  home.  The  inference  from  them  is, 
nevertheless,  irresistible  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Henderson 
had  already  informed  us  that  the  authority  for  the  Minstrelsy 
version  of  the  ballad  was  unknown  (vol.  ii.  p.  2),  which  of  itself 
was  ominous.  For  Scott’s  delight  in  all  that  tended  to  the 
greater  glory  of  his  house  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  insisted 
on.  It  appears,  for  example,  in  the  ballad  of  ‘  Kinmont  Willie,’ 
which  he  practically  admitted  having  partly  rewritten,  inter¬ 
polating  in  particular  one  high-sounding  stanza.*  But,  more 
than  tins,  the  one  purple  patch  which  redeems  from  literary 
poverty  the  ballad  now  under  consideration  is  recognized  as  his 
handiwork.  What  remains,  then,  but  to  conclude  that  the  so- 
called  ‘  Scott  version  ’  of  ‘  Jamie  Telfer  ’  is,  in  truth,  a  mere 
rifacimento,  or  botching,  originating  with  its  soi-disarU  editor  ? 
Indeed,  the  one  point  which  might  seem  to  tell  against  this 
conclusion  is  the  unskilled  use  of  place-names  revealed  in  Scott’s 
narrative,  when  studied  by  the  light  of  Colonel  Elliot’s  map — 
a  confusion  remarkable  in  one  who  must  have  possessed,  at 
least,  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  country  he  was  writing  of. 
But  a  carelessness  for  the  minutiae  of  topography  is  not  unchar¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man.  As  to  the  ethics  involved  in  his  conduct, 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  these,  for  no  one  is 
now  likely  to  follow  his  example.  AtUres  temps,  autres  mceurs. 
In  Scott’s  day,  literary  men  had  not  yet  begun  to  realise  the 
sacredness  of  history,  and  it  was  perhaps  only  in  the  case  of  a 
plebeian  like  Chatterton,  or  an  adventurer  such  as  Ireland,  that 
literary  forgery  was  severely  discountenanced.  Among  gentle¬ 
men,  it  passed  as  a  pleasant  tour  de  force  in  antiquarian  attain¬ 
ment.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  practised  it  freely  on  both  Scott 
and  Raine,  and  if,  of  these,  only  the  latter  had  the  sharpness 
to  detect  it,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  Scott !  And,  inci¬ 
dentally,  though  nobody  has  poked  better  fun  at  antiquarianism 
run  wild  than  Scott  himself,  yet  it  is  imdeniable — as  is  shown 
by  Hogg’s  well-known  anecdote  of  the  bronze  helmet — that 
his  noble  love  of  the  Past  at  times  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of 
gullibility.  An  expert’s  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  curios  at 
Abbotsford  might  perhaps  throw  further  light  upon  this  point. 
But,  to  revert  to  the  ballads,  these  were  looked  upon  as  specially 


♦  Henderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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fair  game  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity ;  while,  from  tampering 
with  a  literary  text  to  tampering  with  history,  facilis  descensus. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  our  view  of  Scott  as  a  collaborator 
in  the  ballads  would  hardly  avail  to  clear  him  in  this  case. 
Better  is  it  to  urge  that  his  great  services  to  the  ballads  have 
more  than  earned  him  a  pardon  for  this  indiscretion  in  regard 
to  them.  But,  in  future  editions,  ‘  Jamie  Telfer,’  we  think,  will 
be  followed  by  an  editorial  note  based  on  Colonel  Elliot’s  re¬ 
searches. 

Among  the  remaining  poems  on  which  Colonel  Elliot’s  book 
comments,  are  the  well-known  Border  song  of  ‘  Little  Jock  Elliot  ’ 
and  the  ballad  of  the  ‘  Battle  of  Philiphaugh.’  The  song  is  not 
included  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Scott  there  relates  the  historical  events  on  which 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  founded.*  Colonel  Elliot  also  cites 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  song,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was 
familiar  to  Scott,  but  he  neglects  to  notice  that  it  was  actually 
quoted  by  him — in  a  verse  already  referred  to  in  this  article 
as  having  been  interpolated  in  the  ballad  of  ‘  Kinmont  Willie  ’ : 

‘  “  Now  sound  our  trumpets  !  ”  quo’  Buccleuch  ; 

“  Let’s  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merrilie  !  ” 

Then  loud  the  warden’s  trumpet  blew — 

“  0  whae  dare  meddle  wi’  me  ?  ”  ’ 

From  Scott’s  failure  to  include  this  song  in  the  Minstrelsy, 
Colonel  Elliot  argues  that  he  cannot  have  believed  in  its  antiquity. 
But  he  himself  sees  no  reason  for  doubting  this,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  prints  a  version  of  it,  which  is,  however,  avowedly  a  cento, 
or  piecing  together  of  fragments  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  version  now  current  on  the  Borders,  we  may  remark,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Smail,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
famous  Border  bard  of  modern  times.  And,  in  this  connexion, 
since  Colonel  Elliot  has  queried  his  own  supposition  (p.  80) 
that  the  schoolmaster  of  Saughtree,  to  whom  is  due  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  one  verse  of  the  old  song,  was  himself  a  writer  of 
ballads,  let  us  assure  him  that  Telfer’s  ‘  Border  Ballads  and 
‘  Other  Miscellaneous  Pieces  ’  (Jedburgh,  1824)  is  worth  ac¬ 
quiring,  should  a  copy  come  in  his  way. 

The  late  and  matter-of-fact  ballad  which  records  the  battle  of 
Philiphaugh  affords  Colonel  Elliot  occasion  for  collating  some 
six  or  seven  accounts  of  a  fight  as  to  which  he  tells  us  that  there 
are  perhaps  only  two  points  connected  with  it  upon  which  his¬ 
torians  are  agreed — these  being  the  date  and  the  result.  In 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  89,  Henderson’s  edition, 
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exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  the  rival 
accounts,  his  searching  method  of  criticism  finds  congenial 
occupation — ^the  impression  left  upon  the  reader’s  mind  being 
that,  if  we  except  two  glaring  anachronisms,  the  narrative 
supplied  by  the  ballad  is  at  least  as  trustworthy  as  any  of  the 
others.  The  critic  concludes  that  Montrose  was  inevitably 
doomed  to  defeat,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  his  downfall 
was  probably  treachery.  We  quote  the  summing  up  : 

‘  The  battle  of  Philiphaugh  was  in  a  military  sense — I  am  not 
referring  to  its  important  military  and  political  results — a  very 
insignificant  combat,  and  the  contemporary  writers  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  few  details  we  know  regarding  it  do  not  attempt 
to  make  it  appear  in  any  other  light.  .  .  .  But  our  modern  historians 
have  given  free  rein  to  their  imagination,  and  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  desire  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
their  chosen  hero  by  painting  a  brilliant  picture  of  a  paltry  fight. 
The  brilliant  pictiue  required  a  great  battle — the  great  battle 
necessitated  an  extensive  position — the  flanks  of  this  extensive 
position  were  confounded  with  the  flanks,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  apart,  of  the  actual  fighting  men — this  false  idea  demanded 
a  great  flanking  movement,  the  great  flanking  movement,  so  easily 
manufactured  by  misunderstanding  the  few  words  in  the  ballad 
relating  to  a  small  tactical  manoeuvre  on  the  field  of  battle,*  required 
a  fog  to  screen  it — and  Wishart’s  words  supplied  the  fog.  Of  a 
truth,  the  fog  has  thickened  greatly  since  the  day  of  battle,  and 
has  proved  far  more  efficacious  in  magnifying  the  view  of  modern 
historians  than  ever  it  was  in  obscuring  that  of  the  combatants.* 

The  above  passage  serves,  we  think,  to  illustrate  both  the 
critic’s  strength  and  what  may  possibly  yet  prove  to  be 
his  weakness.  He  is  nothing  if  not  sure  of  himself,  and,  so  far  as 
material  facts  brought  directly  before  him  are  concerned,  his 
confidence  is  well  placed.  For,  in  addition  to  patience  in  research, 
he  possesses  both  a  very  clear  head  and  a  very  sound  judgment 
But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  attribute  which  is  no  less 
essential  to  the  writer  of  history  than  it  is  to  the  poet — the 
attribute  of  imagination.  For  in  every  given  historical  situation 
there  are  factors  of  a  more  intangible  kind,  which  are  none  the 
less  necessary  to  correct  representation  because  they  are  apt  to 
elude  the  chronicler.  Sentiment,  personality — ^these  have  their 
places  even  in  the  record  of  a  battle.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  matter-of-fact  age,  and  we  do  not 

*  ‘  “  ;  .  .  But  halve  your  men  in  equal  parts 
Your  purpose  to  fulfil ; 

Let  ae  half  keep  the  water  side. 

The  rest  gae  round  the  hill.”  ’ 
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feel  assured  that  Colonel  Elliot  has  a  sufficient,  apprehension 
of  it.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  his  statement,  as  that  of  an 
expert,  that,  at  Flodden,  the  Borderers’  ‘  butcher’s  bill  ’  was 
not  an  exceptionally  heavy  one.  But,  at  least  where  military 
heroism  is  involved,  the  Scotch  are  as  a  nation  apt  for  sentiment 
— our  own  day  has  seen  Scotland  mourn  over  a  single  gallant 
soldier  slain  in  battle.  And  at  Flodden  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  well  account  for  an  impression  being  made 
on  the  popular  imagination  which  was  not  strictly  in  proportion 
to  material  losses  sustained:  the  overthrow  of  overweening 
hopes,  the  king’s  infatuation  and  the  portents  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  his  death  and  that  of  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  And 
similarly  at  Philiphaugh.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
fight  must  be  estimated  less  by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  that 
fight  than  by  the  dramatic  event  of  which  it  was  the  occasion 
— the  downfall,  that  is,  at  the  height  of  his  success,  of  a  singularly 
brilliant  and  commanding  personality.  Montrose  was,  of  course, 
no  faultless  character — if  he  was  not  a  self-seeker,  the  purity 
of  his  motives  was  at  least  open  to  suspicion.  But  he  had 
birth,  breeding,  fascination,  genius — quaUties  which,  by  the 
way,  he  shared  with  that  later  Graham  whom  Hogg  styles  the 
‘  despot’s  champion.’  And,  though  he  failed  to  win  the  people’s 
hearts,  he  impressed  their  imagination  as  few  others  have  done. 
In  his  laudable  desire  to  redress  exaggeration.  Colonel  Elliot 
allows  too  little  weight  to  considerations  such  as  these.  Other¬ 
wise  we  should  scarcely  find  him  speaking  of  Philiphaugh  as  a 
‘  paltry  fight.’  But,  this  notwithstanding,  he  has  done  excellent 
and  valuable  work,  and  if  not  actually  the  first  in  a  new  field 
of  criticism,  he  is  at  least  the  first  who  has  devoted  a  book  to 
testing  by  modern  methods  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historical 
balleids  of  the  Border.  The  results  of  his  experiment  lead  us  to 
hope  for  a  further  application  of  his  method  ;  and,  in  expressing 
this  hope,  we  are  actuated  not  only  by  the  primary  and  obvious 
motive,  but  also  by  a  secondary  one  of  even  greater  cogency. 
This  secondary  motive  is  a  desire  to  see  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  ballads.  For,  though  the  statement  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  our  readers,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  the  ballads  are  neglected — nay,  that,  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  cold  shade  of  neglect  has  been  growing  ever 
deeper  about  them. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  requires,  of  course,  substantiation ; 
and,  for  such  substantiation — since  the  subject  has  not,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  discussed  in  print  before — the  writer  must 
necessarily  to  a  great  extent  rely  on  his  own  individual  experience. 
For  obtaining  such  experience,  however,  he  has  had  good  oppor- 
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tunities.  For  example  :  either  of  two  districts  of  the  Border 
Counties  might  be  equally  well  described  as  the  Country  of  the 
Ballads — namely,  Liddesdale,  the  scene  of  most  of  the  riding 
ballads,  and  Ettrick  Forest,  especially  the  Yarrow  district — 
where,  within  a  few  miles,  are  grouped  together  Philiphaugh, 
alluded  to  not  only  in  the  ballad  on  the  battle,  but  also  in  the 
‘  Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  ’ ;  Carterhaugh,  the  scene  of  ‘  The 
‘  Young  Tamlane  ’ ;  Deucharswyre,  the  scene  of  the  ‘  Dowie  Dens 
‘  of  Yarrow  ’ ;  Blackhouse,  the  scene  of  ‘  The  Douglas  Tragedy  ’ ; 
Henderland,  the  scene  of  ‘  The  Border  Widow’s  Lament.’ 
With  both  of  these  districts  the  \vriter  has  been  familiar  for 
many  years,  in  both  of  them  be  has  had  the  advantage  of  asso¬ 
ciating  with  those  who  are  most  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  country-side,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  kept  his  ears  open  for  all  that  related  to  ballad-poetry. 
From  any  attempt  to  collect  ballads  he  was,  indeed,  from  the 
outset  discouraged — first,  by  a  conviction  that  the  field  had  been 
already  gleaned ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  poor  and  obAdously 
spurious  character  of  treasure-trove  in  this  kind  which  had 
been  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  him.  Unhappily  this  dis¬ 
appointment  was  by  no  means  the  worst  he  was  called  on  to 
encounter.  Perhaps  three  or  four  times  during  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  land  of  ballads  has  he  heard  an  old  ballad  sung ; 
not  much  oftener  has  he  heard  one  quoted,  and  when  this 
occurred  the  quotation  was  a  trite  or  obvious  one.  Seldom  or 
never,  save  on  his  own  initiative,  has  he  known  the  conversation 
turn  to  ballads ;  nor,  when  it  did  so,  did  it  elicit  anything  of 
special  interest.  And  this,  it  must  be  imderstood,  was  among 
men  and  women  of  a  good  standard  of  intelligence,  who  were 
often  well  versed  in  such  subjects  as  the  antiquarian  lore 
and  natural  history  of  the  district  they  lived  in,  and  occasionally 
readers  and  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  Bums,  Scott  and  Hogg. 
In  neighbouring  districts — such  as  the  vicinage  of  the  Eildon 
Hills,  the  scene  of  ‘  Thomas  the  Rhymer,’  or  of  Redesdale, 
the  scene  of  ‘  The  Raid  of  the  Reidswyre  ’  and  ‘  The  Battle  of 
‘  Otterbourne — ^his  experience  was  precisely  similar.  Is  he  not 
justified,  then,  in  declaring  that,  in  their  own  home — in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Ballad  Country — so  far  as  the  life  of  the  people 
is  concerned,  the  ballads  are  become,  or  are  fast  becoming, 
a  dead-letter  ?  That  they  still  form  the  subject  of  toasts  at 
convivial  meetings,  and  of  an  occasional  winter  evening’s  lecture, 
he  does  not  dispute.  But  he  has  never  observed,  on  such 
occasions,  that  any  noticeable  degree  of  interest  was  excited ; 
nor  has  he  the  slightest  hesitation  in  expressing  his  opinion 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  every  audience,  the  names  of  such 
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ballads  as  ‘  Clerk  Saunders,’  ‘  Erlinton,’  ‘  Young  Benjie,’  ‘  Rose 
‘  the  Red  ’ — to  take  a  few  examples  at  random — evoked  no  idea 
whatever.  Certainly,  as  a  source  whether  of  patriotic  inspira¬ 
tion  or  imaginative  recreation,  the  Border  Ballads  in  the 
Border  Counties  have  fallen  into  complete  desuetude.  And, 
if  this  be  the  case  among  Borderers — to  whom  by  a  hundred 
local,  genealogical  and  historical  associations  these  ballads 
ought  to  appeal — ^how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  throughout 
the  country  at  large !  Should  Colonel  Elliot’s  book  prove 
the  means  of  awakening  fresh  interest  in  these  grand  old  poems, 
and  directing  fresh  study  to  them,  it  will  have  served  a  noble 
purpose. 

As  to  whether  Scott’s  action  in  collecting  and  publishing 
ballads  hitherto  preserved  by  oral  tradition  was  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  the  decline  of  popular  interest  in  those  ballads, 
it  is  fruitless  to  speculate.  As  a  general  rule,  the  action  of 
literature  upon  tradition  is  to  kill  it  and  embalm  its  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that,  but  for  Scott,  many  of  the  Border 
ballads  must  in  all  probability  have  been  lost.  Briefly  to 
enquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  interest  in  ballads  among 
the  wider  public  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unprofitable.  For, 
as  Mr.  Lang  lightly  observes  in  a  recent  literary  article,  ballads 
are  at  present  ‘  out  of  fashion.’  But,  a  century  ago  and  more, 
they  were  the  height  of  the  fashion,  contributing  more  than 
did  aught  else  to  the  Romantic  Revival  in  our  literature.  Indeed, 
it  is  seldom  that  a  formative  literary  influence  is  so  distinctly 
seen  at  work  as  in  that  charming  scene  from  Scott’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  fragment,  where  he  describes  himself,  as  a  boy,  de¬ 
vouring  ‘  Percy’s  Reliques  ’  in  an  arbour  at  Kelso,  and  becoming 
so  absorbed  in  his  reading  as  to  let  the  dinner-hour  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  To  that  reading  we  may  distinctly  trace  back,  not 
only  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  but  the  poems  and  most  of  the 
novels  too.  Well,  the  taste  of  the  poetry-reading  public  of  that 
day — a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  public  than  now — ^was 
inclining  to  the  Poetry  of  Action,  and  it  was  by  appealing  to 
this  taste  that  Scott  attained  his  great  success  with  ‘  The  Lay 
‘  of  the  Last  Minstrel.’  The  story  might  be  ill-constructed  and 
incoherent,  the  verse  might  often  sink  into  the  monotonous 
and  mechanical — these  things  did  not  signify.  He  had  provided 
action,  adventure,  narrated  with  simplicity  and  spirit,  and  the 
change  from  the  didactic  poems  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was 
too  refreshing  not  to  be  appreciated.  His  poetry  in  general 
possessed  that  characteristic  of  the  ballad-poetry  which  is  the 
more  easily  imitated — a  story  told  with  clearness  and  rapidity. 
But,  of  the  higher  ballad  qualities — ^truth  to  nature,  absolute 
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and  direct;  and,  within  the  limits  proper  to  the  class,  an  unequalled 
power  in  rendering  emotion :  of  these  qualities  his  work  showed 
in  the  one  case  no  conspicuous  amount,  and  in  the  other  nothing. 
But,  for  the  time,  the  public  was  satisfied  without  them. 

‘  Marmion  ’  was  a  more  finished  poem  than  ‘  The  Lay,’  and 
success  followed  success.  But  perhaps  Scott  drove  his  success 
too  hard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Byron  made  his  appearance,  and  in 
the  novelist’s  own  frank  phrase,  B)n:on  ‘  bet  ’  him,  so  he  turned 
— a  IHng  in  either  kingdom — from  poetry  to  prose.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  fact  that,  besides  Scott  and  B3n:on,  among  the  poets 
writing  at  this  time  were  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature — a  Shelley,  for  example,  a  Keats,  a  Wordsworth. 
But  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that,  for  the  wider  public,  these  great 
names  did  not  count.  For  the  hour,  Byron  carried  ever3^hing 
before  him.  Now,  as  Scott  had  done,  Byron  also  supplied 
a  variety  of  the  Poetry  of  Action ;  but  it  was  a  distinct 
variety.  It  depended  for  its  interest,  not,  as  Scott’s  had  done, 
upon  the  action  itself,  but  rather  upon  the  human  passion 
involved  in  that  action.  And,  as  Byron’s  talent  developed — 
as  he  advanced  from  the  poetry  of  the  earlier  ‘  Eastern  Tales  ’  to 
that  of  the  later  cantos  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’ — so  passion  assumed 
in  it  a  more  and  more  important  part  until  it  overshadowed  action . 
So  we  have  the  Poetry  of  Passion  supplanting  that  of  Action,  or 
of  Action  combined  with  Passion,  and  consequently  the  tide  of 
popular  favour  already  beginning  to  turn  away  from  ballad  poetry. 

As  poet  of  the  wider  public,  it  was  Tennyson  who  succeeded 
Byron,  and  under  Tennyson  the  alienation  which  had  already 
begun  was  continued.  Having  captured  the  public  by  the 
charm  of  his  poetic  style,  Tennyson  proceeded  to  lead  his  willing 
captive  into  paths  of  introspection,  philosophy,  and  poetic  art, 
which  were  as  far  removed  from  ballad  primitiveness  as  any¬ 
thing  well  could  be.  It  is  true  that,  in  ‘  The  Revenge,’  Tennyson 
has  proved  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  write  a  stirring  ballad ; 
while  his  early  poem  of  ‘  The  Sisters  ’  proves  no  less  that  he 
had  early  undergone  the  influence  of  the  old  ballads.  These 
things,  however,  were  apparently  but  accidents  in  his  poetic 
career,  or,  at  any  rate,  lay  aside  from  the  main  current  of  his 
genius.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tennyson’s  literary 
predominance  lasted  for  fifty  years — quite  long  enough  to  lead 
the  wider  poetry-reading  public  of  his  day  far  away  indeed 
from  the  ballads.  To  these  influences,  then,  we  ascribe  the 
falling  ‘  out  of  fashion  ’  of  the  ballads.  For,  in  an  age  when 
the  Poetry  of  Passion,  Introspection,  and  elaborative  Art  pre¬ 
dominates,  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  poems  wMch 
rely  for  their  appeal  upon  Action  and  Simplicity  should  be 
▼OL.  cciv.  NO.  ccccxvm.  y 
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relegated  to  a  very  secondary  place.  It  is  true  that,  as  long  as 
Rossetti  lived,  the  influence  of  the  old  ballads,  as  handed  on  by 
Coleridge,  was  still  active  in  our  literature,  while  it  is  also 
seen  in  the  work  of  a  follower  of  Rossetti,  the  late  Mr.  William 
Sharp.  But  the  abrupt  breaking  off  of  this  vein  of  literary 
ore  is  but  further  evidence  in  support  of  our  contention.  For 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  imitations  of  the  old  ballads  are  singularly 
barren  imitations ;  and,  indeed,  than  the  diffuseness  and  over¬ 
emphasis  of  his  style,  there  could  scarcely  be  anything  more 
unhke  the  admirable  terseness  and  avoidance  of  excess  which 
characterise  those  old  poems.  A  revival  of  interest  in  the 
ballads,  coupled  with  a  renewal  of  their  influence  upon  writers, 
would  certainly  be  for  the  advantage  of  our  literature.  Nor 
are  signs  wanting  that  such  may  be  at  hand.  Of  these  signs 
the  success  of  Mr.  Newbolt’s  poems  is  not  the  least ;  while  it 
is  indisputable  that  Mr.  KipUng  is  now  the  one  poet  whose 
work,  like  that  of  Tennyson  before  him,  is  read  alike  by  classes 
and  masses — to  employ  those  terms  for  once  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  Mr.  Kipling  has  proved  that  he  can  write 
a  ballad ;  and  should  he  see  fit  to  devote  himself  to  that  line 
of  activity,  rather  than  to  the  production  of  what  we  may  call 
poetical  pamphlets,  or  rh5uned  Tracts  for  the  Times,  there  will 
be  some  at  least  among  the  public  who  will  applaud  his  choice. 

If  criticism  of  the  ballads  can  aid  in  initiating  or  stimulating 
this  revival,  it  will  be  doing  good  work.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  ground  for  apprehension  that  such  criticism  may  be 
carried  too  far,  or  may  be  conducted  upon  wrrong  lines.  We  have 
already  described  the  Historical  ballads  as  the  proper  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  scientific  critic.  As  for  the  Romantic  ballads, 
which  form  the  second  division  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  said  critic  will  do  well  to  limit  his  work 
in  regard  to  them  to  the  sphere  of  bibliography.  Elucidation 
they  do  not  require ;  while  the  superfluous  opinions  and  vain 
learning  of  industrious  commentators  are  more  likely  to  injure 
than  to  benefit  them.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  gained  from 
such  a  note  as  the  following,  appended  by  Mr.  Henderson  to 
the  ballad  of  ‘  The  Douglas  Tragedy  ’  ?  Scott  has  already  told 
us  that  the  traditional  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  the  farm  of  Black- 
house,  in  Yarrow,  where  stones  supposed  to  have  been  set  up 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  eloping  lady’s  brothers  are 
to  this  day  to  be  seen.  Says  Scott’s  editor  (vol.  iii.  p.  3) : 

‘  The  ascription  of  “  complete  locality  ”  to  this  ballad  is  of  Uttle 
account,  so  long  as  the  personages  have  not  been  identified.  But 
the  introduction  of  a  Douglas  into  the  ballad  is  probably  merely 
the  freak  of  some  reciter,  or  hack-balladist,  for  the  version  is  very 
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corrupt,  incidents  and  phraseology  being  borrowed  from  the 
“  William  and  Margaret  ”  and  “  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor  ” 
ballads,  etc.  .  .  .  The  seven  hostile  brothers  are,  of  course,  common 
to  several  ballads,  and  were  probably  buried  neither  at  Blackhouse, 
nor  any  other  where.  In  this  instance  they  are  perhaps  borrowed 
from  “  Fair  Margaret’s  Misfortune  ”  (black-letter  in  the  Roxburghe 
and  Douce  Collections,  reprinted  in  “  Roxburghe  Ballads,”  ed. 
Ebsworth,  vi.  641).  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  intertwining  plants  is, 
in  substance,  common  to  many  other  ballads,  but  St.  Mary’s  Kirk 
is,  of  course,  Scottish.  ...  It  [the  ballad]  is  the  most  fatefully 
tragic  of  all  the  lover  tales.  The  lover  having  killed  the  lady’s 
father  as  well  as  her  brethren,  the  best  that  could  befall  him  was 
to  be  mortally  wounded.  But  in  the  Douglas  version  the  eternal 
triumph  of  love  is  symbolised  by  the  introduction  from  other  ballads 
of  the  story  of  the  intertwining  shrubs.’ 

To  this  effect  the  editor  discourses  throughout  a  couple  of 
pages,  and  it  is  against  the  overlaying  of  the  ballads  with  com¬ 
ment  such  as  this  that  we  desire  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest. 
We  have  already  given  Mr.  Henderson  credit  for  industry  and 
accuracy  in  research  ;  but,  apart  from  bibliographical  references, 
how  much  do  we  learn  from  the  passage  quoted  above  ?  That 
the  seven  brothers  of  the  ballad  are  'perhaps  borrowed  from  a 
certain  other  ballad ;  that  they  are  probably  buried  neither  at 
Blackhouse  nor  elsewhere — in  other  words,  that  they  probably 
never  existed ;  that  the  introduction  of  a  Douglas  into  the 
ballad  is  probably  the  freak  of  a  reciter.  Avowedly  all  this  is 
mere  conjecture  ;  and,  surely,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world 
which  a  reader  can  do  for  himself  it  is  his  own  conjecturing ! 
These  remarks  of  Mr.  Henderson’s,  then,  are  entirely  super¬ 
fluous.  And  equally  so,  to  quote  other  examples,  are  his  re¬ 
mark  on  the  ballad  of  ‘  Rose  the  Red  ’  that  ‘  its  merit  is  very 
slight,’  or  on  ‘  The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well  ’  that  ‘  there  is  nothing 
‘  remarkable  in  the  story,’  or  on  ‘  Brown  Adam  ’  that  the 
‘  ballad  is  not  of  much  account.’  As  to  his  suggesting  that  the 
immemorial  use  of  a  certain  name  in  a  noble  old  ballad  is  due 
to  freakish  importation,  or  that  the  ballad  itself  is  a  mere  hotch¬ 
potch  of  chance  odds  and  ends — as  to  this  we  say  nothing. 
But  criticism  such  as  the  above,  which  might  be  in  place  were 
a  reviewer  giving  his  opinion  on  the  work  of  a  minor  poet,  is 
altogether  inappropriate  to  the  ballads.  It  is  as  unconvincing 
as  is,  in  another  vein,  Mr.  Geddie’s  remark  on  one  of  the  Yarrow 
fragments,  that  ‘  Gamrie,  in  Buchan,  contends  with  the  “  Dowie 
‘  “  Howms  ”  as  the  scene  of  this  fragment ;  but  surely  its'^senti- 
w  pure  Yarrow'  In  one  case  it  is  the  criticism  of  science 
which  speaks,  in  the  other  that  of  sentiment ;  and  both  ^are 
equally  astray.  But,  of  the  two,  Mr,  Henderson’s  is  the  more 
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injurious,  both  because  a  reader  may  easily  fail  to  see  where 
his  authority  ends,  and  because  his  remarks,  unlike  those  of  the 
sympathetic  Mr.  Geddie,  tend  to  destroy  without  object  the 
illusion  which  is  so  important  to  poetry  and  to  vulgarize  the 
poem.  Contrast  Mr.  Henderson’s  notes  with  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  difference  between  a  sympathetic  and  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  editor  will  be  at  once  apparent.  So  long,  then, 
as  Mr.  Henderson  confines  himself  to  such  work  as  indicating 
sources,  or  to  correcting  slips  or  errors  of  his  predecessor,  he 
performs  a  useful  service ;  but  the  moment  he  attempts  to  go 
further,  he  simply  shows  that  he  does  not  know  his  own  limita¬ 
tions.  Accuracy  is  his  strength,  and  scepticism  his  foible. 
But  so  far  as  the  poetical  value  of  the  ballads  is  concerned,  he 
gives  us  ample  cause  to  suspect  that  he  has  but  a  very  insufficient 
appreciation  of  it. 

Nor  is  it,  save  perhaps  for  an  unsophisticated  mind,  a  value 
easy  to  estimate  justly.  For  one  thing,  there  are  so  many 
attributes  of  poetry  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  which  the 
Border  ballads  wholly  lack.  Of  literary  finish,  for  instance,  or 
psychological  elaboration,  we  must  look  for  nothing  in  them. 
Nor  have  they  anything  whatever  of  the  didactic  or  reflective 
vein — the  following  rude  verses  from  ‘  Rookhope  Ryde  ’  being  the 
only  exception  we  remember.  The  allusion  is  to  Border  thieves : 

‘  But  yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all. 

For  there  is  of  them  good  enow  ; 

It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 
That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough.’ 

With 

‘  And  such  a  storm  amongst  them  fell 
As  I  think  you  never  heard  the  like  ; 

For  he  that  bears  his  head  so  high. 

He  oft-times  falls  into  the  dyke.’ 

And  these,  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  phrase,  are  not  of  much  account. 
Much  more  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  than  this  defect— and 
especially  in  the  work  of  a  people  and  a  century  which  produced 
the  poems  of  Dunbar  and  King  James  V. — is  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  humour  in  these  ballads.  Ballads  which  may  be 
qualified  as  comic — such  as  ‘  The  I.ochmaben  Harper  ’  and 
‘  Dick  o’  the  Cow  ’ — are  highly  exceptional  among  them ; 
while  rare,  indeed,  are  such  verses  as  the  following,  referring  to 
Kinmont  Willie’s  being  borne  off,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
rescuers,  while  still  wearing  his  manacles  : 

‘  “  0  mony  a  time,”  quo’  Kinmont  Wilhe, 

“  I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood ; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 

I  ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode. 
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“  And  mony  a  time,”  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

“  I’ve  prick’d  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs  ; 

But  since  the  day  I  back’d  a  steed, 

I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs  !  ”  ’ 

Or  this,  referring  to  a  similar  situation  in  ‘  Jock  o’  the  Side’ : 

‘  “  0  Jock  !  sae  winsomely ’s  ye  ride, 

Wi’  baith  your  feet  upon  ae  side  ; 

Sae  weel  ye’re  hamiest,  and  sae  trig. 

In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride  !  ’ 

The  rallying-song  of  ‘  The  Fray  of  Suport  ’ — the  rant  of  a 
virago  who  has  had  her  cows  stolen — extraordinarily  racy, 
spirited,  and  dramatic  though  it  is,  belongs  to  the  category 
rather  of  the  grotesque  than  of  the  humorous,  though  such 
as  it  is,  a  Browning  or  one  of  the  Elizabethans  could  scarcely 
have  brought  the  scene  enacted,  with  all  its  essential  detail, 
more  vividly  before  the  eyes  or  within  earshot  of  the  reader. 
This  defect  of  the  comic  and  of  the  didactic  vein  in  work  of  a 
nation  which  has  produced  such  fine  humorous  literature  and 
is  so  prone  to  preaching  as  the  Scottish  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
remarkable.  And,  no  doubt,  it  is  partly  due  to  their  neglect 
of  these  things,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them — not  the  least  effective, 
or  least  useful,  of  a  story-teller’s  resources — that  there  results 
a  certain  undeniable  monotony  in  the  ballads,  making  it  un¬ 
desirable  to  read  many  of  them  in  close  succession,  and  bringing 
it  about  that  certain  of  their  stories  are  easily  confused  in  the 
memory.  So  much  for  their  shortcomings.  Another  point 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  them  impartially  is  their  long 
familiarity,  with  the  recollection  of  the  appeal  made  by  them 
in  years  when  more  elaborate  poetry  was  as  yet  but  a  sealed 
book.  For  example  : 

‘  But  0  how  pale  his  lady  look’d,  ; 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wa’. 

When  down,  before  the  Scottish  spear. 

She  saw  proud  Percy  fa.’ 

This  verse  may  appear  to  some  of  us  singularly  rich  in  romantic 
and  poetic  suggestion.  But  it  would  be  imwise  to  insist  on  the 
point,  for  much  of  its  charm  may  possibly  be  due  in  each  case 
to  individual  association. 

It  remains  to  enquire  on  what  ground  we  claim  for  the  Border 
ballads  the  high  rank  assigned  to  them  in  the  opening  sentences 
of  this  article.  The  answer  is  simply  upon  the  urASsailable 
ground  of  absolute  and  essential  truth  in  the  representation  oi 
humanity  in  action.  To  lapse  for  a  moment  into  the  cant  of 
modem  literary  criticism,  the  ballad-makers  have  excelled  in 
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fitting  the  ‘  inevitable  ’  word  or  action  to  situation  and  to 
character.  In  other  words,  they  have  accomplished,  with  the 
simplest  means  and  without  effort,  what  has  rarely  been  attained 
by  the  greatest  artists,  and  has  baffled  all  lesser  men.  They 
spoke  the  pure  language  of  the  human  heart.  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
verse  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  in  prose  have  brought  great 
research  and  literary  skill  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  the 
drama  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  of  either  which  for  truth  and 
force  can  stand  beside  the  following  verses  of  ‘  The  Queen’s 
‘  Marie  ’ : 


‘  0  ye  mariners,  mariners,  mariners, 
That  sail  upon  the  sea. 

Let  not  my  father  nor  mother  to  wit 
The  death  that  I  maun  die.’ 


‘  When  she  came  to  the  Netherbow  port. 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  gallows  foot 
The  tear  blinded  her  ee.’ 

And  the  voice  which  speaks  in  these  verses  speaks  again  and 
again  throughout  the  Minstrelsy.  In  ‘  The  Wife  of  Usher’s 
‘  Well  ’  it  is  the  voice  of  bereaved  maternity  ;  in  ‘  Fair  Helen  ’ 
and  ‘  The  Border  Widow’s  Lament  ’  it  is  that  of  heartbroken 
wedded  or  plighted  love ;  in  ‘  The  Duel  of  Wharton  ’  and  ‘  The 
‘  Bonny  Hynd  ’  it  takes  a  somewhat  different  accent,  and  seems 
to  utter  the  very  protest  of  suffering  humanity  against  the 
‘  adamantine  stress  of  things.’  It  is  heard  again  in  ‘  Sir  Patrick 
‘  Spens,’  in  ‘  The  Demon  Lover,’  in  ‘  Armstrong’s  Good-night.’ 
And,  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  its  means,  a  splendour  of 
poetic  achievement  such  as  this  can  but  gain  added  lustre. 
Such  poetry  may,  indeed,  fall  under  the  temporary  disfavour  of 
an  alienated  or  an  unpoetic  age,  but  its  strength  and  beauty 
must  remain  indisputable  and  immortal ;  for  they  are  firmly 
rooted  in  human  nature  itself.  And  when  just  now,  in  our  desire 
to  be  dispassionate,  we  spoke  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  its 
means,  we  were  less  than  just.  For  though  its  vocabulary 
may  be  limited,  and  its  artistic  expedients  few,  the  romancero 
of  passionate  love  and  malign  hate,  intrigue,  and  misconcep¬ 
tion,  of  tragedy  and  triumph  of  the  right — this  is  not  poor, 
but  rich  indeed.  And  while  the  human  heart  remains  what  it 
is,  so  long  must  these  things  retain  the  power  to  charm  it.  That 
this  beautiful  and  touching  poetry  should  have  sprung  out  of 
the  harsh  conditions  of  Border  life  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
seems  to  give  it  further  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  interest. 
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Art.  III.— CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN. 

1.  Christine  de  Suede  et  le  Cardinal  Azzolino.  Par  le  Baron  de 

Bildt.  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit,  1899. 

2.  Christine  de  Suede  et  le  Conclave  de  Clement  X.  Par  le  Baron 

de  Bildt.  Paris :  Plon-Nourrit,  1906. 

3.  A  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  1653-4.  By  Ambtissador 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke.  London :  Longman,  1855. 

4.  Memoires  concernant  Christine  Reine  de  Suede.  Par  Arcken- 

holtz.  4  tomes.  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  1760. 

r  F  history  ever  came  to  be  written  in  terms  of  feminine  influence, 
^  as  people  have  occasionally  suggested  that  it  might  be, 
it  would  prove  an  entrancing  though  arduous  occupation  to 
discover  the  Sibyl  of  each  successive  epoch  and  to  determine 
her  sphere  of  power.  An  almost  equal  measure  of  application, 
however,  must  be  employed  to  appreciate  the  dominant  women 
dignified  by  office  who  already  have  their  niche  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame  and  their  chronicle  in  the  archives  of  nations.  Perhaps 
indeed  a  subtler  faculty  than  application  is  required  to  esti¬ 
mate  women  whose  circumstances  conceal  them  from  a  world 
which  obeys  their  behests,  as  well  as  those  whose  circumstances 
envelop  them  with  splendour  and  whose  exalted  condition 
makes  them  no  less  an  object  of  adulation  than  of  calumny. 
In  the  case  of  queens  it  is  not  easy  to  disengage  their  per¬ 
sonalities  from  the  trappings  of  their  position,  or  to  penetrate 
to  that  secret  source  of  individualism  which  is  the  well-spring 
of  action  and  ambition. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  whose  adventures  amused  and 
amazed  Europe  for  so  many  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
some  degree  lightened  the  task  of  her  chroniclers  by  leaving  to 
posterity  a  fragmentary  confession  of  her  sentiments  and  a  number 
of  sage  reflections  on  conduct.  During  the  century  in  which  she 
lived  she  was  the  subject  of  a  library  of  obvious  and  superficial 
criticism.  Catholic  pamphleteers  greeted  her  conversion  with 
pseans  of  praise,  while  Protestant  writers  reviled  her  apostasy. 
Her  condemnation  of  Monaldesco  provoked  the  conjectures  and 
judgements  of  the  curious,  and  her  intimacy  with  Magnus  de  la 
Gardie,  Pimentel,  and  Azzolino,  rumours  of  intrigues  more  gallant 
than  circumstantial.  By  the  pens  of  partial  authors  her  imcon- 
ventionality  was  travestied  into  the  merest  eccentricity,  and 
her  striving  after  self-developement  treated  with  unintelligent 
derision  or  equally  iinintelligent  approbation.  Great  men, 
probing  no  further  beneath  the  surface  than  the  pamphleteers. 
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eiilogised  her  wisdom  and  learning  in  formal  compliment. 
Pascal  praised  her  highly ;  Descartes  declared  her  to  be  made 
more  in  the  image  of  God  than  most  men ;  Scarron  inscribed  to 
her  his  plays  ;  Cromwell  conveyed  to  her  his  admiration ;  Andrew 
Marvel  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour,  and  Milton  a  prose  pane¬ 
gyric.  None  of  these  tributes,  however,  throw  any  light  on 
the  woman  as  she  really  was.  They  but  leave  us  in  cold  and 
uninterested  contemplation  of  a  lay  figure  embodying  all  science 
and  all  virtue. 


Biographies  of  varying  merit  were  published  in  diverse  lan¬ 
guages  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  task  of  again 
presenting  Christina  to  the  world  has  quite  recently  been  taken 
up  by  one  of  her  fellow-coimtrymen,  the  Baron  de  Bildt ;  who 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  diplomatic  career  has  found  time 
to  devote  energy  and  thought  to  the  most  famous  woman  of  his 
nation.  His  object,  he  asserts,  has  been  to  reconstruct  Christina 
the  ‘  woman,’  to  pierce  to  the  soul  of  the  strange  enigmatic 
figure  who  was  for  so  long  a  cynosure  for  the  eyes  of  the  Western 
world.  Perhaps  too  readily  he  assumes  that  all  her  variations 
from  the  norm  of  conventional  conduct  may  be  attributed 
to  physical  causes.  To  label  a  person  ‘  neuropath  ’  and 
so  to  discount  the  force  of  the  personality  and  the  value 
of  the  character  is  an  easy  method  of  accounting  for 
originality.  Again  and  again  in  the  excellent  summary 
of  Christina’s  life,  with  which  he  prefaces  the  volume  containing 
the  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  Azzolino,  he  returns 
to  the  question  of  health  and  constitution ;  insisting  that,  though 
her  father  was  vigorous,  her  mother  was  a  neurasthenic  subject, 
and  that  the  child-queen,  no  less  by  heredity  than  by  up¬ 
bringing,  was  the  foredoomed  victim  of  neurosis.  Her  idealistic 
actions  he  regards  as  the  outcome  of  ‘  fixed  ideas.’  The  scien¬ 
tific  tendency  to  see  greatness  as  disease  and  not  as  trans¬ 
figuration  may  lead  us  to  conclusions  more  rationalistic  than 
explanatory  ;  for  the  simple  assumption  that  high  differentiation 
is  a  form  of  insanity  is  virtually  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul.  It  must  surely  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  difference 
greater  than  that  of  degree  between  the  fixed  idea  which  drives 
a  man  to  commit  suicide  or  murder,  and  the  idealism  which 
inspires  him  to  give  up  splendour,  riches,  and  power  for  the  sake 
of  that  best  reward  of  Eastern  Magi,  ‘  the  exemption  both 
‘  from  obedience  and  command.’  The  intangible  scaffolding 
by  means  of  which  men  have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  fairy 
pinnacles  of  half-realized  ideals  in  the  air  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  remains  a  mystery  still.  These  airy  buildings  on 
whose  minarets  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  could  sit  with  safety. 
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in  whose  towers  no  bells  could  hang,  may  be  called  illusions, 
but  from  their  midst  ever  sounds  the  phantom  music  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Turner’s  rainbow  cities,  cities  of  a  land  unseen,  unknown 
to  any  living  man,  were  perhaps  produced  by  a  sick  temperament 
and  an  abnormal  vision.  If  these  things  are  insanity,  are  they 
not  also  the  most  precious  performance  of  human  minds  ? 
Do  we  not  cling  to  such  mysterious  experiments,  seeking  to 
appreciate  without  prejudice  a  greatness  which  we  are  unable 
to  compass  with  the  measuring  tape  of  conventionality  ? 

At  least  we  may  watch  with  sympathy  one  who,  like  Christina, 
combined  a  passion  for  essentials  and  a  love  of  simplicity  in  all 
things,  with  r.n  unremitting  endeavour  to  realize  in  her  personal 
life  the  intention  of  her  Maker.  Though  no  saint,  she  was  of 
the  company  of  those  great  souls  who  Uved  with  magnanimity 
and  freedom.  Her  high  position  in  the  world  she  renounced, 
from  no  sudden  impulse,  but  after  grave  deliberation,  as  no  queen 
had  done  before;  she  was  educated  in  one  religion,  which 
she  abandoned  for  another  ;  tied  by  every  bond  of  heredity  and 
duty  to  one  country,  she  left  it  for  a  foreign  land.  Her  education 
rendered  originality  almost  impossible,  for  her  life  was  hedged 
about  with  manifold  conventions ;  and  cares  and  responsibilities 
engaged  the  major  portion  of  her  time.  Yet  in  spite  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  convention  and  affairs,  and  in  the  face  of  active  and 
prolonged  opposition,  she  plunged  into  the  risks  of  individualized 
life.  Her  conduct  was  directed  by  her  own  inherent  strength 
of  will;  and  circumstance,  though  it  thwarted  her  plans  and 
frustrated  her  calculations,  did  not  influence  her  decisions.  That 
her  nature  never  attained  true  self-expression  does  not  preclude 
the  existence,  imderneath  the  mischances  and  failure,  of  a  force 
of  soul  and  a  capacity  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled 
in  any  woman.  In  the  sense  of  Aristotle  she  may  be  called 
‘  free,’  for  she  found  her  end  in  herself  and  not  in  another. 

Except  for  our  dislike  of  M.  de  Bildt’s  method  of  accounting 
for  the  actions  of  the  soul  in  terms  of  bodily  disease,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  maimer  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
the  work  he  set  himself  to  do.  The  material  he  publishes  is 
fresh,  and,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  Queen’s  autograph  letters 
to  her  adored  friend.  Cardinal  Azzolino,  it  considerably  illu¬ 
mines  her  more  intimate  life.  The  first  of  M.  de  Bildt’s  two 
books  contains  a  series  of  letters  written  during  the  Queen’s 
travels  in  Northern  Europe  in  1666-8,  and  the  second  is  based 
on  an  exchange  of  letters  effected  during  the  Conclave  of  1669 
when  the  Cardinal  was  immured  in  the  Vatican.  Though 
Christina  left  strict  orders  to  her  executor  Azzolino  to  bum  all 
her  correspondence,  these  and  many  other  private  papers 
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remain  in  existence,  because  the  Cardinal  undertook  his  work 
I  of  destruction  chronologically  and  had  not  reached  the  year  1666, 

i  when  bis  own  hand  was  stayed  by  death.  The  unique  series  of 

i  letters  of  travel  edited  by  M.  de  Bildt  belong  to  the  Cardinal’s 

I  heirs,  and  together  with  a  great  number  of  other  papers  are 

j  stored  among  the  archives  of  the  family  at  Empoli-Vecchio. 

j  About  four  thousand  other  letters,  some  of  which  were  incor- 

I  porated  by  Arckenholtz  in  his  book,  passed  into  the  custody 

I  of  the  French  Government,  and  are  kept  in  the  library  of  the 

j  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 

I  French  Government  M.  de  Bildt  was  permitted  the  loan  of  these 

manuscripts,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  contrast  them  with  the 
collection  at  Empoli-Vecchio.  His  industry  is  only  comparable 
with  his  modesty ;  for,  having  examined  the  hbraries  of  Italy, 
collating  document  with  document,  and  book  with  book,  he 
apologizes  for  not  having  made  further  researches  in  Northern 
I  Europe  before  publishing  his  two  interesting  volumes  on  the 

correspondence  of  the  Swedish  Queen. 

Like  the  French  Kings  Louis  XIII.  XIV.  and  XV.,  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne  as  a  httle 
child.  Her  birth  in  1626  had  been  as  great  a  disappointment 
j  to  her  parents,  as  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  had  been  to  Henry  VIII., 

i  though  on  both  occasions  the  fathers  were  gallant  enough  to 

conceal  their  chagrin  imder  a  cloak  of  public  rejoicing.  In  one 
way  Elizabeth  Tudor  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  over  Christina 
of  Sweden,  in  that  she  at  Iciist  enjoyed  some  years  of  irrespon- 
’  sibility  with  its  attendant  joys,  whereas  the  Swedish  child  from 

f  the  age  of  six  was  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  Before  Gus- 

j  tavus  Adolphus  left  for  his  last  campaign  he  gave  instructions 

j  for  her  education.  It  was  to  be  simple  and  severe,  and  was  to 

j  include  the  attainments  of  a  man  and  exclude  all  the  sentiments 

I  of  her  sex,  except  virtue  and  modesty.  The  Queen  Mother  was 

!  expressly  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  work  of  education  and 

j  from  influence  of  any  kind.  John  Matthi®,  a  moderate  church¬ 

man,  was  appointed  tutor,  and  her  aunt  Catharine  lady  com¬ 
panion.  The  duties  of  her  state  occupied  her  at  an  early  age, 
for  at  seven  years  old  we  find  her  giving  audience  on  her  throne 
to  an  embassy  from  Muscovy  which  came  to  present  con¬ 
dolences  on  the  death  of  her  father  the  late  King.  She  tells  us 
f  she  was  warned  by  her  counsellors  that  the  appearance  of 

strangely  garbed  and  bearded  men  might  alarm  her ;  but  that 
she  only  found  the  ambassadors,  and  not  herself,  impressed  by 
the  interview.  In  the  same  year  she  went  in  state  with  the 
Senate  and  nobility  to  meet  her  mother,  who  had  returned 
from  Germany,  conveying  the  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
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to  Sweden  for  interment.  With  characteristic  detachment 
she  says  :  ‘  J’embrassai  la  Reine  ma  M^re.  EUe  me  noya  dans 
‘ses  larmes  et  pensa  presque  m’etoufier  entre  ses  bras.’  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  lengthy,  and  Christina  confesses  herself 
extremely  bored  by  their  continuance ;  for,  as  she  candidly  owns, 
she  was  ‘  qmte  consoled  this  long  while,  since  the  King  had  been 
*dead  nearly  two  years.’  Almost  more  tedious  and  insup¬ 
portable  was  the  affection  lavished  on  her  by  the  widow,  who 
essayed  to  keep  the  child  in  her  own  apartments.  In  these 
rooms,  from  which  all  ray  of  daylight  was  rigoroiisly  excluded 
by  black  hangings,  the  heart  of  the  late  King  reposed  in  a  silver 
casket  and  was  the  provoking  cause  of  almost  incessant  tears  on 
the  part  of  the  mourning  Maria-Eleonora  of  Brandenburg,  who 
held  aloof  from  all  forms  of  consolation  except  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  continual  presence  of  her  jesters  and  dwarfs. 
On  the  day  of  the  actual  funeral,  Christina  noticed,  with  childish 
inhumanity,  that  her  mother  played  the  part  of  chief  mourner 
so  admirably  *  as  to  delude  spectators  into  believing  that  she 
‘  suffered  from  an  immortal  grief.’ 

It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  whether  the  Queen  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  her  daughter  in  her  apartments  for  a  while  as 
solace  in  her  bereavement.  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  was  entirely 
against  it ;  but  others  of  the  Senators  thought  it  but  natural 
and  fitting  that  a  child  should  be  a  comfort  to  its  mother.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  she  should  be  her  companion  for  a 
few  months.  Christina  philosophically  attributes  a  certain 
benefit  to  this  arrangement  which  both  annoyed  and  incom¬ 
moded  her,  and  in  her  autobiography,  which  she  dedicated  to 
God,  she  admits  this  : 

‘  Vous  Seigneur  avez  fait  servir  les  faiblessea  de  la  Reine  ma 
Mere  k  mon  profit ;  parceque  cette  contrainte,  que  je  souffrais 
4tant  aupr^  d^elle,  servit  k  m’attacher  avec  plus  d’ardeur  k  I’^tude, 
et  cela  fut  cause  que  je  fis  de  grands  et  surprenants  progr^  dans 
mes  Etudes  :  car  je  me  servis  de  cette  pr4texte  pour  m’echapper  de 
chez  la  Reine,  ma  Mere,  et  de  sortir  de  sa  triste  demeure,  pour 
laquelle  j’avais  une  si  forte  aversion.  .  .  .  J’etudiai  six  heures 
le  matin  et  autant  le  soir.’ 

Her  attitude  towards  life  was  instinctively  Spartan :  she 
early  accustomed  herself  to  hunger  and  thirst  by  going  for  days 
without  drink,  and  hours  without  food.  To  cold  and  heat  she 
became  insensible,  and  by  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  taking 
prolonged  walks  and  rides,  attempted  to  inure  herself  against 
fatigue.  In  her  autobiography  she  contemplates  herself  as 
the  object  of  special  grace,  and  alludes  to  her  accession  through 
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her  father’s  death  as  ‘  being  crowned  with  laurel  dipped  in 
‘  precious  blood.’  Especially  does  she  regard  the  progress  made 
in  study  as  a  mark  of  Gknl’s  favour  towards  her,  and  with  com¬ 
placency  relates  how  greatly  her  tutors  were  pleased  vrith  her 
assiduity  and  facility :  ‘  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  knew  all  Ian- 
‘  guages  and  everything  they  wished.’  She  also  sidmits  that 
dancing,  riding  and  fencing  came  naturally  to  her  ‘  well-attuned 
‘  disposition.’  From  the  notes  of  her  tutors  we  find  that  she  got 
through  a  surprising  amount  of  work  and  that  she  acquired 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  English,  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew 
tongues  without  \mdue  difficulty.  In  enumerating  her  faults 
she  reckons  swearing  and  unbelief  among  the  worst.  Religious 
doubts  assailed  her  early,  and  in  a  manner  common  with  Pro¬ 
testant  children.  Most  people  can  remember  a  time  when  they 
lived  in  terror  of  the  last  trump  and  the  Judgement.  Christina 
had  heard  the  theme  enlarged  upon  in  the  pxilpit,  and  came  to 
be  convinced  that  any  night  or  morning  she  might  be  summoned 
to  her  doom.  Questioning  her  tutor,  Matthise,  on  the  matter, 
he  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  said,  ‘  God  only  knew  when  the  end 
‘  would  be.’  Unsatisfied  with  this  reply,  she  made  her  own 
deductions  from  it,  and  the  next  time  she  heard  a  sermon  of  the 
kind  laughed  inwardly  and  asked,  ‘  Is  the  rest  of  religion  a  fable 
‘  like  the  Last  Judgement  ?  ’  From  thenceforward  the  critical 
spirit  increased  and  fermented  within  her  until  it  drove  her  to 
seek  ‘  that  blind  and  complete  resignation  wherein  she  felt  lay 
‘  true  happiness.’ 

At  eighteen  the  Queen  attained  her  majority,  and  entered  on 
the  serious  work  of  governing  her  kingdom  herself.  In  appear¬ 
ance  she  was  a  little  woman,  below  middle  height,  with  fair  hair 
negligently  dressed,  rather  prominent  and  widely  opened  blue 
eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  small  mouth,  good  teeth,  a  beautiful 
complexion  and  very  white  throat  and  hands.  Some  people, 
owing  to  her  shoulders  being  unequal,  thought  her  almost 
deformed,  ‘  Beaucoup  voutee  pour  ne  pas  dire  presque  bossue,’ 
says  one  writer,  the  same  who  expresses  astonishment  that  her 
hands  and  face  should  remain  white  though  she  only  washes  in 
spring  water.  Without  personal  vanity  she  took  but  little 
heed  how  she  looked.  ‘  Some  people,’  said  she,  ‘  are  foolish 
‘  enough  to  make  themselves  slaves  and  martyrs  to  clothes  and 
‘  fashions  and  are  unhappy  if  they  do  not  spend  their  lives  be- 
‘  tween  the  mirror  and  the  comb.’  No  one  could  accuse  her  of 
wasting  her  time  in  this  manner,  for  she  had  her  hair  combed 
but  once  a  week,  and  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  week-days  and 
half  an  hour  on  Sundays  at  her  toilet.  Often  she  appeared 
with  ink  on  her  sleeves,  and  when  her  courtiers  remonstrated 
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at  her  negligence,  she  answered,  ‘  Tidiness  is  only  for  the  idle,’ 
and  continued  on  her  way. 

The  Ambassador  from  the  English  Commonwealth,  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitelocke,  gives  an  account  of  her  appearance  and 
manners,  which  informs  us  with  a  vivid  sense  of  her  personality. 
The  Queen  on  his  first  audience  was  seated  in  a  state  chair  of 
crimson  velvet,  and, 

‘  As  soon  as  he  came  within  the  room  he  put  ofi  his  hat  and 
then  the  Queen  put  off  her  cap  after  the  fashion  of  men  and  came 
two  or  three  steps  forward  upon  the  foot-carpet.  This  and  her 
being  covered  caused  Whitelocke  to  know  her  to  be  the  Queen, 
which  otherwise  had  not  been  easy  to  be  discerned,  her  habit  being 
of  plain  grey  stuff  ;  her  petticoat  reached  to  the  ground,  over  that  a 
jacket  such  as  men  wear  of  the  same  stuff  reaching  to  her  knees ; 
on  her  left  side  tied  with  crimson  ribbon  she  wore  the  jewel  of 
the  Order  of  Amaranta ;  her  cuffs  ruffled  ii  la  mode ;  no  gorget  or 
band,  but  a  black  scarf  about  her  neck,  tied  before  with  a  black 
ribbon,  as  soldiers  and  mariners  sometimes  used  to  wear ;  her  hair 
was  braided  and  hung  loose  upon  her  head  ;  she  wore  a  black  velvet 
cap  lined  with  sables,  and  turned  up  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
wmch  she  used  to  put  off  and  on  as  men  do  their  hats.* 

Whitelocke,  after  presenting  his  credentials,  introduced  his 
suite,  whereupon  Christina  showed  the  greatest  civility,  curt¬ 
seying  to  every  one  of  them.  She  apologized  for  her  uncere¬ 
monial  attire,  and  acquainted  Whitelocke  that  ‘  she  had  rather 
‘chosen  to  don  her  chamber  dress  than  to  disappoint  him  of 
‘  an  audience.’ 

Eating  was  to  her  as  uninteresting  as  dressing,  and  she  was 
never  heard  to  profess  a  preference  for  any  viand  or  to  take  any 
account  of  what  she  ate.  In  order  to  devote  six  hoiu^  a  day 
to  reading  without  encroachment  on  her  public  duties,  she 
curtailed  her  sleep  to  four  hours.  Sick  or  well  she  attended 
Council  and  discharged  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  the 
duties  of  her  station.  Her  capacity  and  wisdom  were  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  foreign  envoys  to  her  Court.  To  ministers 
and  advisers  she  put  clear  and  impartial  questions,  never  betray¬ 
ing  her  leaning  till  the  end  of  the  discussion,  when  her  con¬ 
clusions  were  so  well  put,  and  so  just,  as  to  be  almost  invariably 
adopted  in  the  Council  and  Senate.  The  list  of  business  trans¬ 
act^  by  the  yoimg  Queen  each  year  is  enormous.  Tariffs, 
regulations  for  sport,  ship-building  for  foreign  powers,  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  con<£tions  of  village  Ufe,  the  paving  of  roads,  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  church  discipline,  and  all  the 
countless  details  of  civil  government  were  attended  to  with 

*  Whitelocke,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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unflagging  solicitude  by  one  who  seems  by  nature  to  have  had 
that  constructive  faculty,  rare  in  women,  without  which  ad¬ 
ministration  becomes  a  merely  mechanical  effort. 

In  this  busy  Ufe  her  heart  had  little  share.  At  eighteen 
she  fancied  herself  in  love  with  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus ; 
but  this  evanescent  sentiment  was  soon  dispelled  by  a  more 
serious  attachment  to  Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  whom, 
during  his  term  of  favour,  she  created  general,  senator,  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  grand  marshal.  Boiirdelot,  the  physician,  was 
another  favourite,  and  so  were  Tott,  Steinberg,  and  others  of 
less  renown.  Her  behaviour  with  some  of  them  rather  scan¬ 
dalised  Chanut,  the  French  Ambassador,  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand  her  familiar  camaraderie  with  men  any  more  than  would 
the  average  Frenchman  of  to-day.  It  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Christina  had  been  brought  up  with  men,  and  not 
with  her  own  sex  ;  and  that  therefore  she  cannot  be  judged  by  any 
ordinary  standards  of  behavioiir,  as  actions  that  would  have 
appeared  odd  in  other  women  were  but  natural  and  unaffected 
in  her.  Like  Queen  Elizabeth  she  was  averse  from  marriage,  and 
though  the  Swedish  people  petitioned  her  to  take  a  husband, 
she  could  never  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  The  ministry  tried  to 
force  her  into  accepting  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus ;  but  she, 
who  said  ‘  it  required  more  courage  to  marry  than  to  go  to  war,’ 
merely  promised  never  to  complicate  the  succession  by  marrying 
any  other  person.  Her  spirit  of  independence  is  best  portrayed 
on  a  medal  which  she  caused  to  be  struck  later  to  register  her 
determination  to  remain  ceUbate.  It  bears  that  bird  of  Paradise 
of  which  it  is  recounted  that  it  has  no  feet,  and  so  must  hang 
hovering  for  ever,  surrounded  by  the  inscription,  ‘  Libero  io 
‘  nacqui  e  vissi  e  morro  sciolto.’  One  day  in  conversation  with 
Whitelocke  the  Queen  asked  whether  ‘  he  had  not  a  daughter 
‘  of  a  good  spirit  averse  to  marriage  ?  ’  Whitelocke  replied 
that  ‘  lus  daughter  had  the  honour  of  following  Her  Majesty’s 
‘  pattern  and  had  refused  some  good  offers  of  marriage.’ 

The  coronation,  which  occurred  six  yeais  after  Christina  had 
taken  the  oath  as  ‘  King  ’  of  Sweden,  ought  to  have  taken  place  at 
Upsala,  but  as  there  was  no  accommodation  for  foreign  envoys 
in  that  small  town,  it  was  effected  at  the  capital,  despite  the 
saying  that  rulers  crowned  at  Stockholm  reigned  but  a  short 
while.  The  Queen  drove  away  from  the  Cathe^al  in  a  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  preceded  by  a  treasurer  scattering 
gold  and  silver  medals.  An  escort  of  armoured  men,  mth 
bright  scarves  tied  across  their  cuirasses,  and  a  band  of  pages  in 
blue  and  yellow,  enlivened  the  streets  of  Stockholm  on  that 
short  October  day.  Four  years  later,  in  June  weather,  she 
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renounced  for  ever  the  crown  which  she  had  that  day  taken 

"P- 

On  one  subject  the  Queen  differed  strongly  from  her  nobles 
and  advisers,  and  this  was  on  the  question  of  privilege.  Holding 
democratic  views,  she  made  many  appointments  distasteful  to 
them  in  her  anxiety  to  open  up  all  careers  to  talent.  She 
argued  that  the  offices  of  State  were  not  hereditary,  and  in  an 
edict  explained  the  meaning  she  attached  to  the  word  ‘Wan- 
hyrding  ’  (degeneration),  ‘  En  declarant  mal  ne  et  roturier  celui 
‘  qui  dementirait  sa  naissance  par  I’oisivete  et  le  vice.’  On 
other  matters  she  and  her  counsellors  were  at  one,  her  position 
was  established  and  her  people  loved  her.  She  joined  in  all  the 
sports  of  her  countrymen,  rode  well,  and  shot  straight.  No 
physical  exercise  seemed  to  dull  the  keenness  of  her  intellect,  and 
her  mental  and  bodily  alertness  continually  amazed  visitors 
to  her  Court.  She  had  nothing  in  common  with  women,  and 
therefore  never  talked  to  them  if  she  could  avoid  it,  unless,  like 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos  or  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  they  were 
distinguished  by  beauty  or  by  wit.  But  for  this  exception  her 
interest  in  persons  and  things  was  limitless.  The  shield  of 
‘  PallM  Nordica  ’  was  extended  to  protect  the  scholars  and 
philosophers  of  all  nations,  and  her  hand  stretched  out  to  grasp 
the  works  of  art  of  all  ages.  Never  did  a  more  eager  collector 
of  beautiful  and  precious  things  exist,  or  one  more  careless  of 
their  price.  Vossius,  her  librarian,  for  example,  bought  on  her 
behalf  two  manuscript  works  of  lamblichus  for  160,000  crowns, 
a  sum  no  one  else  in  Europe  would  have  dreamt  of  giving.  He 
also  secured  for  her  the  well-known  Petau  library  from  Paris  for 
40,000  pounds,  and  Salmasius  assured  the  Queen  that  by  this 
transaction  she  had  acquired  ‘  the  marrow  of  the  manuscripts  of 
‘France.’  Gaulmin  offered  her  his  Oriental  manuscripts  as  a 
present.  They  were  accepted,  and  as  their  reputed  worth  was 
20,000  crowns,  Christina  handed  the  donor  a  gift  of  30,000.  The 
Lutheran  clergy  did  not  approve  of  her  friendship  with  the 
Rahbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  who  was  charged  to  collect  Hebrew 
Scriptures  for  the  Royal  library ;  for  Jews,  however  learned  and 
interesting,  were  regarded  in  Sweden  as  outcasts  by  educated 
and  uneducated  classes  alike.  At  the  dispersal  of  the  Mazarin 
collection  Christina  purchased  many  valuable  works,  and  on  the 
death  of  Grotius  secured  all  his  books.  Her  library  eventually 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe. 

She  tried  to  increase  the  facilities  of  education  among  her 
subjects  by  establishing  colleges,  and  by  presenting  libraries 
to  schools,  and  to  promote  interest  in  learning  and  culture 
by  attending  University  disputes,  and  by  gathering  together 
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assemblies  for  the  discussion  of  literature.  Love  of  the  humanities 
caused  Christina  to  surround  herself  with  learned  men,  and  to 
treat  them  with  extravagant  generosity.  Many  people  thought 
she  was  victimised  by  them,  but  her  own  erudition  was  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  she  was  fully  capable  of  discriminating  real  knowledge 
from  mere  pedantry,  and  of  admiring  the  one  while  despising 
the  other.  One  of  her  guests  was  Salmasius  of  Leyden,  who 
stayed  with  her  for  a  year.  He  entered  into  pamphlet  conflict 
with  Milton  over  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and,  according 
to  Johnson,*  the  English  poet  was  flattered  at  the  idea  of  having 
worried  his  opponent,  ‘  the  grammatical  louse,’  to  death  in  the 
encounter.  Descartes,  of  whom  Christina  had  heard  much  from 
Chanut,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  an  object  to  her  of  peculiar 
admiration.  It  greatly  impressed  her,  as  it  impresses  men 
to-day,  that  a  great  mind  and  a  trained  intellect  could  be  fervent 
in  religious  faith.  Christina,  who,  more  than  any  figure  in  history, 
had  ‘  la  grande  curiosite,’  felt  that  conversation  with  such  a 
man  would  effect  more  for  her  than  reams  of  correspondence, 
so  she  made  overtures  to  Descartes  as  flattering  as  those  proffered 
in  the  succeeding  century  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  Voltaire. 
The  French  philosopher  accepted  her  invitation,  and  was  honour¬ 
ably  welcomed  by  the  Swedish  Queen ;  but  the  hard  northern 
winter  and  the  demands  made  on  his  strength  by  his  somewhat 
inconsiderate  hostess,  killed  him  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
Christina  regretted  this,  but  did  not  seem  to  realize  how  greatly 
she  was  to  blame  for  his  death.  It  is  thought  that  he  influenced 
her  decision  to  become  a  Catholic.  This  may  be  true,  as  many 
years  later,  when  the  remains  of  Descartes  were  moved  from  their 
northern  grave  to  Sainte  Genevieve  du  Mont  in  Paris,  she  was 
asked  to  add  her  testimony  to  the  chorus  of  acclamation  that 
was  sent  up  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  she  wrote ;  ‘  Nous 
‘  certifions  .  .  .  qu’il  a  beaucoup  contribue  k  notre  glorieuse 
‘  conversion.’ 

Almost  from  the  date  of  her  coronation  she  had  begun  to  con¬ 
cern  herself  eagerly  with  religious  affairs,  and  many  people 
dispute  the  honour  of  having  converted  her.  Deeply  imraer^ 
as  Christina  was  in  outer  life,  she  found  time  to  spend  on  the 
developement  of  the  inner  life.  It  is  true  that  since  she  was 
entirely  free  from  personal  vanity,  and  was  of  a  lofty  and  heroic 
cast  of  thought  not  easily  troubled  by  non-essentials,  she  had 
more  leisure  than  other  women ;  yet  that  she  should  have  found 
hours  and  inclination  in  the  midst  of  State  business  and  study 
to  devote  to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  testimony  to  her  religious  zeal. 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Whatever  her  feelings  and  leanings  may  have  been  before  the 
arrival  of  Pimentel,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  at  her  Court, 
no  definite  resolve  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  shaped  itself  in 
her  mind  until  after  intercourse  with  that  diplomat’s  confessor. 
The  Jesuit,  Antonio  Macedo,  was,  under  heaven,  the  direct  instru¬ 
ment  of  her  change  of  faith.  Unreservedly  she  opened  her  heart 
to  him,  and  after  prolonged  discussions,  begged  that  he  would 
journey  on  her  behalf  to  Rome,  to  ask  the  General  of  his  Order 
for  two  theologians  ‘  to  storm  the  fortress  of  her  doubts.’  Two 
Italians,  Malines,  professor  of  theology  at  Turin,  and  Casati 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Rome,  were  provided  to  complete 
the  conversion.  They  arrived  in  Sweden  in  the  early  spring  of 
1652,  and  Christina  saw  them  several  times  at  her  Court  without 
suspecting  who  they  were.  Later,  when  she  was  assured  of  their 
mission,  she  discussed  with  them  the  items  of  belief  that  caused 
her  most  difl&culty.  When  these  had  been  expounded  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  asked  whether  she  might  not  be  granted  dispen¬ 
sation  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  once  a  year  according  to 
the  Lutheran  rite,  and  when  this  proposal  was  negatived,  she 
quite  qmetly  said,  ‘  Done  il  faut  deposer  la  couronne.’  From 
that  day  she  began  preparations  for  abdication  by  sending 
Casati  to  Rome,  and  Malines  to  Spain.  This  was  a  matter  of 
diplomacy,  for  when  the  Protestant  countries  turned  against 
her,  as  it  was  but  inevitable  they  should,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  have  supporters  in  the  rulers  of  Catholic  lands.  Her 
intimacy  with  Pimentel,  Bourdelot,  and  the  confessor,  occasioned 
much  gossip  in  Sweden ;  but  since  these  three  men  were  the  only 
people  who  knew  of  her  important  decision  and  its  consequences, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  she  preferred  their  society  to  that  of  an 
uncongenial  and  alien  Court  which  would  be  unable  to  sympathise 
with,  far  less  to  understand,  her  determination  to  abdicate. 

Sweden  at  this  time  was  uncompromisingly  Protestant,  for 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  John  III.  had 
tried  to  establish  a  modified  form  of  Catholicism,  which  included 
Mass  in  the  vernacular,  the  marriage  of  priests  and  communion 
in  both  kinds,  his  effort  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  in  1593, 
when  the  Swedish  State  subscribed  to  the  Confession  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  the  saying  of  Mass  was  finally  forbidden,  and  the  last 
convent  emptied.  Swedish  dissenters,  who,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  were  less  rigid  reformers  than  those  in  other  countries, 
while  banishing  the  ancient  ritual  had  retained  ornaments  and 
symbols  which,  divorced  from  the  teaching  they  were  con- 
Btrocted  to  convey,  seemed  but  a  mockery.  In  spite  of  M.  de 
Bildt’s  assertion  that  the  ornaments  of  Catholic  worship  were 
relentlessly  destroyed,  it  remains  a  testimony  to  the  moderation 
VOL.  cciv.  NO.  ccccxvm.  Z 
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of  Swedish  Protestants  that  crucifix  and  altar-triptych,  stations 
and  Madonnas,  remained  unremoved  and  unmutilated  during 
their  bloodless  reformation.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
Whitelocke  commented  with  disapproval  on  the  popish  habit 
of  wearing  vestments,  on  the  music  which  accompanied  the 
services,  and  on  the  idolatrous  custom  of  allowing  images  to 
remain  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity.  It  relieved  him  to  find, 
however,  that  in  the  Queen’s  own  chapel  ‘  not  so  much  as  a 
‘  surplice  was  worn.’  Christina  questioned  him  frequently  on 
religious  matters,  and  he  declared  himself  shocked  that  she 
should  set  a  bad  example  to  her  people  by  driving  out  on  Sunda)^ 
to  take  the  air.  Her  friendship  with  Pimentel  made  him  suspect 
her  sympathies,  but  he,  hoping  against  hope,  gave  her  a  Bible, 
and  recommended  her  to  read  it  much  and  often. 

During  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
many  eminent  persons  rejoined  the  Church  of  their  ancestors. 
Amongst  them  Lambeciiis,  professor  of  history  at  Hamburg; 
Morin,  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  day ;  Gaudentius  of 
Pisa ;  Stenon,  the  Danish  physician ;  Holsteinius  of  Hamburg ; 
Christian  William,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg ;  Ernest,  Prince  of 
Hesse  ;  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Bnmswick  ;  Frederick  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  and  many  others.  Grotius,  after  vainly  seeking 
to  reconcile  sects,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  he  never 
openly  professed  his  conversion.  Christina,  therefore,  had  com¬ 
pany  in  her  convictions,  but  it  is  odd  to  find  her  urging  prudential 
considerations  upon  Frederick,  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  dissuade  him  from  following  his  brother  into  Catholicism 
on  the  ground  that  converts  are  ‘  invariably  accused  of  bad  faith.’ 

The  dazzling  triumphs  of  the  counter-Reformation  in  distant 
lands,  combined  with  the  reaction  among  the  learned,  were 
almost  enough  to  convince  men  that  the  Roman  Church  held 
the  monopoly  of  truth,  and,  indeed,  possessed  the  ‘  balsam  for 
‘  both  hemispheres.’  While  monks  colonised  South  America, 
and  Jesuits  taught  science  in  Mexico  and  Lima,  the  hymns  of 
S.  Francis  Xavier  were  chanted  by  fisher-folk  in  the  far  Moluccas, 
and  by  labourers  in  the  villages  of  Japan.  While  Chinese 
mandarins  learnt  the  lore  of  the  stars  at  the  lips  of  Jesuit  astro¬ 
nomers  in  Pekin,  the  ‘  creche  ’  at  Lahore  at  Christmastide  attracted 
myriads  of  worshippers. 

Christina  heard  tell  of  these  things,  and  her  imagination  busied 
itself  with  contrasting  a  venerable  and  triumphant  orthodoxy 
with  the  parvenu  and  meagre  rites  of  dissent.  Through  meditating 
much  on  the  magnetism  of  Rome  and  the  attraction  of  warmer 
climes,  Sweden  gradually  became  to  her  unacceptable.  A 
winter  ‘  six  months  longer  than  any  other  winter,’  and  a  summer 
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so  fierce  and  violent  as  to  wither  all  the  budding  flowers,  was 
impossible  to  face  for  a  whole  life-time;  and  in  justice  to  her 
it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  amateurs  of  culture  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  esteemed  Scandinavia  in  much  the  same  way  as 
their  successors  to-dayregard  our  Black  Country  and  our  industrial 
centres.  Nowadays  people  fly  to  Venice  from  the  hoot  of  the 
motor  and  the  rattle  of  ceaseless  traffic :  in  those  days  they  fled 
south  to  escape  bigotry  and  boredom,  and  to  sip  the  honey  of 
refinement  and  culture  under  more  clement  sides.  Italy  is 
still  the  home  of  beauty  and  ideal  sentiments ;  but  we  who  can 
reach  that  land  of  heart’s  desire  in  a  few  hours  can  hardly 
imagine  the  craving  of  those  emotionally  starved  persons,  who 
pined  in  northern  countries  for  a  land  to  which  only  many 
weeks  of  travelling  would  bring  them.  All  through  the  Middle 
Ages  canzonetti,  love  sonnets,  romances,  had  streamed  from 
Italy  to  freshen  the  imcultured  deserts  of  the  North.  Pictures, 
brocades,  and  jewels  had  told  their  story  of  richer  and  more 
sumptuous  life  in  the  grim  feudal  castles  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 
Rumours  of  the  gorgeous  existence  of  the  potentates  and  patron- 
isers  of  the  Renaissance  had  stimulated  emulation  in  the  darker 
towns  of  Transalpine  Europe.  Troupes  of  mtisicians  from  the 
South,  whose  very  instruments  were  the  invention  of  ingenious 
Italian  minds,  charmed  the  dark  hours  of  winter  with  strains 
so  sweet  as  to  evoke  vague  unrest  and  unrealizable  longings  in 
their  hearers.  Persons  of  sensibility  throughout  the  world  turned 
towards  Italy,  as  Persians  turn  their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun. 
The  cold,  dark,  intolerable  North  seemed  to  them  more  than  ever 
intolerable  when  compared  with  the  warmth  and  culture  suggested 
by  Italian  poets  and  artists. 

‘The  most  pardonable  of  idolatries,’  wrote  Christina,  ‘is 
‘that  of  the  sun.’  No  books  or  bronzes  compensated  her  for 
that  deprivation ;  nor  for  having  to  endure  the  interminable 
discourses  of  Lutheran  prelates.  She  might  play  with  little 
spaniels  during  the  services,  and  turn  her  attention  to  other 
matters ;  but  she  could  not  live  by  imagination  alone,  and  she 
determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to  assert  her  freedom  of 
choice.  One  day  she  informed  Whitelocke  that  it  was  her 
mtention  to  retreat  into  private  life.  ‘  I  suppose  that  your 
‘Majesty  is  pleased  only  to  droll  with  your  humble  servant,’ 
the  ambassador  replied.  She  denied  this,  saying,  ‘  The  heavy 
‘  cares  of  government  do  outweigh  the  glories  and  pleasures  of  it.’ 
He  urged  that  she  had  been  called  of  God  for  high  service,  and 
that  having  been  accustomed  to  much,  she  will  not  be  content 
with  little.  She  replied  :  ‘  I  can  content  myself  with  very  little, 

and  for  servants  with  a  lacquey  and  chambermaid.’  He  told 
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her  that  Cromwell  once  had  a  mind  to  quit  his  charge,  and  that 
an  addition  of  honom  followed  to  him  immediately ;  he  wished 
her  Majesty  like  fortune.  Whereupon  Christina  said  with 
decision,  ‘  All  the  addition  I  desire  is  to  be  less  than  I  am  by  a 
‘  private  retirement.’ 

Two  years  before  this  conversation  with  Whitelocke,  she  had 
intimated  in  Council  her  intention  of  retiring.  The  Council 
opposed  the  proposal ;  for  she  had  no  right,  it  was  alleged,  to 
abdicate  after  taking  the  oath,  and  Chanut,  Salvius,  Oxen- 
stiern,  and  Charles  Gustavus  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from 
the  plan.  For  three  years  she  abandoned  the  project,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  informed  the  Senate  that  she  meant 
seriously  to  resign  and  begged  that  the  succession  might  be  made 
easy  for  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  long  since  been 
nominated  as  her  heir.  The  Senate  remonstrated  as  the  Council 
had  done ;  but,  having  told  them  her  resolution  was  unshake- 
able,  she  left  the  Chamber. 

In  abdicating,  she  retained  to  herself  rights  over  certain 
Swedish  provinces,  with  the  purpose  of  levying  revenues,  and 
this  in  preference  to  dependence  on  an  annual  allowance  from 
the  Crown.  The  subjects  of  the  reserved  provinces  were  obliged 
to  swear  loyalty  to  her,  and  she  nominated  their  administrators, 
governors,  judges,  and  ecclesiastics.  She  could  alienate  none  of 
this  land,  with  the  exception  of  three  estates  in  Pomerania  and 
the  island  of  Osel,  by  sale,  hypothecation,  or  donation ;  and  at 
her  own  demise  it  was  to  go  back  to  the  Crown.  She  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  debts  contracted  before  abdication,  and  the 
estimated  revenue  of  the  provinces  (200,000  riksdaler),*  was  a 
generous  grant  for  a  poor  country  like  Sweden  to  make  to  a 
woman  retiring  into  private  life.  She,  who  regarded  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  her  Vandal  status  as  a  mere  detail,  among  the  least 
important  of  the  conditions  of  her  future  life,  had  no  presenti¬ 
ment  what  a  terrible  cankerworm  money,  and  the  lack  of  it, 
would  prove  itself  in  the  future  ;  and  how  it  would  eat  the  heart 
out  of  that  life  of  leisure  she  had  looked  forward  to  so  eagerly. 
Before  the  formal  resignation  of  the  Crown  was  accomplished, 
Christina  had  shipped  over  a  hundred  packing  cases  to  Gothen¬ 
burg,  and  had  horrified  her  subjects  by  treating  all  the  Royal 
collections  of  jewels,  pictures,  tapestry,  silver,  books,  and 
manuscripts  as  personal  luggage ;  but  since  she  was  still  Queen, 
they  had  no  power  to  stop  these  depredations. 

On  June  16,1654,  the  act  of  demission  was  publicly  proclaimed, 
and  Christina,  deprived  of  royal  habit  and  insignia,  and  standing 


*  About  40,000^. 
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in  a  white  taffeta  gown  amid  the  resplendent  state  ofl&cials, 
made  a  speech,  reviewing  her  ten  years’  rule.  She  ended  by 
thanking  her  hearers  for  their  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  dis¬ 
charging  them  from  further  fealty.  The  new  King’s  coronation 
medal  bore  the  figure  of  Christina  crowning  the  seated  Charles 
Gustavus  and  the  inscription,  ‘  A  Deo  et  Christina.’  The  dis¬ 
crowned  Queen  hurried  to  the  coast,  and  would  not  spend  so 
much  as  the  night  at  Upsala,  though  it  was  raining  heavily. 
She  was  afraid  of  being  forcibly  detained  in  Sweden,  as  some 
of  her  ex-subjects  strongly  felt  that  she  ought  to  live  in  her 
native  land,  and  spend  the  revenues  they  had  granted  her  in 
the  country  from  which  they  were  drawn  ;  while  others,  Uke  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  would  have  liked  to  frustrate  her  rumoured 
but  as  yet  unavowed  design  of  becoming  a  Catholic.  Making 
ill-health  her  plea,  she  gave  out  at  Sto<‘kholm  that  she  was 
travelling  to  Spa  to  drink  the  waters.  On  reaching  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Danish  territory,  she  jumped  over  a  little 
river,  crying,  ‘  At  last  I  am  free  and  out  of  Sweden,  ‘  where 
I  hope  never  to  return.’ 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  Christina  laid  down  her 
crown  to  become  a  Catholic,  or  whether  she  abandoned  respon- 
sibiUties  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  enjoyment.  A  medal 
struck  at  the  time  of  abdication  bore  on  its  reverse,  Pegasus  on 
the  summit  of  Olympus,  and  the  words,  ‘  Sedes  hsec  solio 
‘  potior.’  It  seems  probable  that  the  instinct  she  obeyed,  both 
in  adopting  a  new  faith  and  in  quitting  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
was  that  of  self-developement.  The  wish  to  abdicate  took  shape 
before  her  conversion,*  but  it  is  possible  that  her  wish  to  forsake 
Lutheranism  was  still  earlier  than  her  resolve  to  retire.  To 
Chanut,  who  wrote  to  her  from  the  Hague,  expressing  dismay  at 
her  ‘  extraordinary  design,’  she  sent  a  letter  saying  : 

‘  It  is  at  least  five  years  since  I  communicated  this  resolution 
to  you.  .  .  .  Few  will  judge  me  favourably,  many  will  blame  me, 
but  I  shall  never  take  the  trouble  of  making  them  my  apology, 
and  in  the  great  leisure  which  I  am  preparing  for  myself  1  shall 
never  be  unoccupied  enough  to  remember  them.  ...  I  shall  employ 
what  remains  to  me  of  life  in  fortifying  my  soul.’  t 

Few  people  have  selected  medals  as  vehicles  of  sentiments 
and  ideals,  but  Christina,  to  show  her  detachment  from  all 
earthly  things,  designed  several  indicative  of  her  state  of  mind. 
One  bearing  a  hemisphere  with  the  words  ‘  Ne  mi  basta,  ne 
‘  mi  bisogna  ’ ;  another  with  the  terrestrial  globe  and  ‘  Non 

*  Officially  fixed  by  the  Pope  as  1651. 

t  1653.  Arckenholtz,  vol.  i,  p.  398. 
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‘  sufficit  ’ ;  and  a  third  with  the  celestial  globe  and  the  one 
word  ‘  SuJficit.’  Sometimes  these  medals  immortalized  a  point 
of  view,  a  mood,  a  change  in  circumstance,  as  the  one  struck 
at  Hamburg,  the  device,  a  labyrinth  and  the  inscription  ‘  Fata 
‘  viam  invenient,’  revealing  how  she  faced  the  new  unfettered 
life  before  her. 

The  whole  of  Europe  gossiped  about  the  Queen  of  Sweden’s 
behaviour,  and,  as  we  see  in  Pepys’  Diary,  she  became  a  by¬ 
word  for  eccentricity.  Her  progress  along  the  roads  and  through 
the  inns  of  the  Continent  was  beset  with  curious  eyes  and 
wagging  tongues.  The  Queen  of  Denmark,  it  is  said,  disguised 
herself  as  an  inn  servant  in  order  to  observe  her  at  close  quarters. 
Travelling  from  Hamburg,  where  she  had  scandalised  the  people 
by  accepting  the  hospitality  of  her  banker,  a  rich  Jew  named 
Texeira,  she  went  by  way  of  Brabant  to  Munster,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  visited  a  Jesuit  college.  Though  she  was  as 
usual  travelling  in  male  clothes,  one  of  the  fathers  detected 
her,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends  giving  an  account  of  her 
visit,  telling  how  she  had  assisted  at  their  service  and  had  fled 
precipitately  on  her  identity  being  guessed.  At  Antwerp  she 
resumed  feminine  dress,  and  received  visits  from  her  hero,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  her  old  friend  Chanut,  and  from  the  Archduke 
Leopold.  Receiving  an  invitation  from  the  Archduke  to  visit  him 
in  state  at  Brussels,  she  made  a  ceremonial  entry  through  the 
locks  into  that  town  on  December  23,  1654,  on  a  magnificent 
barge  drawn  by  twelve  white  horses,  and  mounted  with  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  Christmas  Eve  she  privately  professed 
her  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  the  Dominican  Gomez, 
Pimentel’s  confessor,  and  subsequently  her  own.  Galeazzo 
Gualdo  thought  it  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  artillery  of 
Brussels  should  fire  a  royal  salute  at  the  moment  that  Christina 
was  receiving  absolution  ;  but  perhaps  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  so  curious  if  he  had  known  that  it  was  a  synchronism  planned 
by  the  Archduke. 

‘  The  past  should  count  for  nothing,  we  should  always  live 
‘  at  new  costs,’  was  one  of  Christina’s  aphorisms,  and  a  letter  to 
Countess  Ebba  Sparre,  written  about  this  time,  shows  how 
seriously  she  took  her  own  advice  : 

‘  Que  mon  bonbeur  serait  sans  second,  s’il  m’etait  permis  de  le 
partager  avec  vous,  et  si  vous  6tiez  t4moin  de  ma  f61icit6  I  .  .  .  Mes 
occupations  sont  de  bien  manger  et  de  bien  dormir,  6tudier  un  pen, 
causer,  lire,  et  voir  les  comedies  Fran^aises,  Italiennes  et  Espag- 
noles,  et  passer  le  temps  agr6ablement.  Enfin  je  n’6coute  plus 
les  sermons,  je  m^prise  tons  les  orateurs,  apr^  ce  que  dit  Salomon, 
tout  le  reste  n’est  que  sottise,  car  chacun  doit  vivre  content,  en 
mangeant,  buvant  et  chantant.’ 
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After  months  of  enjoyment  she  left  Brussels  in  company  with 
Pimentel  to  make  her  pilgrimage  to^Rome.  Innocent  X.  had 
died  a  few  days  after  she  had  been  privately  received  into  the 
Church,  and  it  was  questionable  whether  the  new  Pope  would 
consent  to  receive  one  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  still 
a  heretic.  Her  protector,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  sounded  the 
Vatican  on  the  matter,  explaining  that  the  reason  the  profession 
had  been  carried  through  so  quietly  in  Brussels  was  that  the 
Swedish  Queen  was  negotiating  financial  transactions  with  the 
late  ministry,  transactions  that  might  fall  to  the  ground  if  her 
abjuration  of  the  Lutheran  religion  became  publicly  known. 
Alexander  VII.  understood,  and  sympathised  with  the  difficulty, 
but  insisted  that  a  public  profession  should  be  the  condition  of 
her  entry  within  the  Sacred  City. 

The  next  great  scene  in  her  life-drama  took  place  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  and  in  delicate  compliment  to  her  own  conversion,  the 
legate,  Holsteinius,  himself  a  convert,  was  despatched  by  the 
Pope  to  receive  her  submission.  Christina,  dressed  in  a  simple 
black  dress  and  wearing  a  cross  of  five  large  diamonds,  entered 
the  Hof-Kirche,  and,  ^vancing  through  the  avenue  of  bronze 
figures,  past  the  kneeling  Emperor  on  the  cenotaph  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  she  there,  with  a  composure  as  complete 
as  Maximilian’s,  made  her  declaration  according  to  the  form 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  After  listening  with 
deferential  meekness  to  a  sermon  in  German  on  the  text, 
‘  Hearken,  oh !  daughter,  and  consider,’  she  was  escorted  back 
to  her  own  lodging.  A  week  of  cannon  firing,  comedies,  feasting, 
and  fireworks  consummated  the  ceremony.  An  official  intima¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  informing  him 
that  she  had  entered  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  a  humble 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pope  begging  that  he  would  receive 
her  in  Rome  : 

‘  Supplico  vostra  Santit4  di  ricevermi  cosi  spogliata,  come  sono, 
d’  ogm  grandezza  con  la  paterna  e  usata  benignilA  che  s’  e  degnata 
di  mostrarmi  sin  bora.  lo  che  non  ho  altro  da  sacrificare  ai  santi 
piedi  di  vostra  Santit4,  che  la  mia  persona  insieme  col  sangue  e 
con  la  vita  1’  offerisco  tutta  a  vostra  Santitii  con  quella  cieca  ube- 
dienza,  che  s’  e  dovuta,  supplicandola  a  voler  disporre  di  me  con- 
forme  giudicher4  pih  convenirsi  al  publico  bene  della  nostra  Santa 
Chiesa,  alia  quale  e  alia  Santitft  vostra,  come  a  suo  unico  e  veto 
capo  ho  dedicate)  tutto  questo  che  mi  resta  di  vita  con  ardentissimo 
desiderio  d’  impiegarla  e  spenderla  tutta  alia  maggior  gloria  di  Dio.’ 

These  duties  accomplished,  she  started  for  Italy.  Emissaries 
from  the  Doge  greeted  her  as  she  traversed  Venetian  territory. 
Four  nuncios  met  her  at  the  frontier  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
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bearing  a  message  of  welcome  from  the  Holy  Fattier,  and  a 
request  that  she  would  delay  her  arrival  in  Rome  to  allow  of 
time  to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  so  illustrious  a  guest. 
She  made  leisurely  visits  to  Mantua,  Imola,  Faenza,  Rinaini, 
Ancona,  and  many  other  towns,  usually  entering  them  on  horse¬ 
back  and  in  male  attire.  On  catching  sight  of  the  cupola  of 
the  church  at  Loretto  she  descended  from  her  carriage  and 
made  several  genuflexions  on  the  road  ;  and,  as  the  cortege  drew 
nearer  to  the  town  she  insisted  on  walking  as  a  more  reverential 
method  of  approaching  so  renowned  a  shrine.  Having  assisted 
at  High  Mass  the  following  morning,  she  deposited  a  crown  and 
cross  at  the  feet  of  the  Ethiopian  Madonna  which  Napoleon  in 
the  next  century  was  to  treat  with  such  profound  contempt,  and 
then  went  on  her  way.  At  Oggiata  two  princely  legates  met  and 
conducted  her  to  Rome.  She  entered  by  the  Porta  Pertusa  at 
seven  on  a  winter’s  evening,  getting  what  impression  she  could 
of  the  city  of  her  dreams  by  the  light  of  flickering  flambeaux. 
The  Pope  received  her  with  great  cordiality,  and  after  enter¬ 
taining  her  with  conversation  and  music  for  two  days  he  re¬ 
quested  her  to  make  her  ceremonial  entry  into  Rome.  Leaving 
the  Vatican,  and  going  to  Ponte  Molle,  she  returned  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where  the  Sacred 
College  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  city  awaited  her.  Astride 
a  white  horse  the  incoming  Queen  rode  between  hedges  of 
troops  to  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter.  The  interior  of  the  building 
was  hung  with  tapestries,  emblems,  and  designs,  calling  to  mind 
the  qualities  and  deeds  of  the  heroic  Christina.  The  chief 
clergy  meeting  her  at  the  door,  conducted  her  to  the  high  altar, 
and  thence  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  she  rendered 
the  customary  honours,  and  from  whom  she  received  formal 
compliments  on  her  conversion.  To  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
clergy  her  dress  of  white  embroidered  breeches  and  long  riding- 
coat  did  not  appear  the  most  suitable  or  the  most  modest  costume 
in  which  to  make  her  formal  entry  into  the  Church.  On 
Christmas  Day  she  received  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  and  added  ‘  Maria  Alexandra  ’  to  her  name,  after  which 
she  communicated  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  deacons. 
On  the  day  after  Christmas  she  moved  into  the  Farnese  Palace, 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  for  her  entertainment.  Every 
Roman  noble  vied  with  every  other  to  honour  the  distinguished 
convert.  Every  college  and  convent  entertained  her ;  scholars 
greeted  her  in  twenty-two  languages ;  and  when  she  visited  the 
College  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  eight  printing-presses 
stamped  in  different  tongues  the  salutation,  ‘  May  Clmstina 
‘  live  for  ever !  ’  Delightful  days  were  passed  in  sight-seeing. 
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The  Vatican  library  was  eagerly  visited ;  Bernini’s  work  was 
approved,  and  his  scheme  for  the  new  colonnades  at  S.  Peter’s 
enthusiastically  admired ;  while  the  churches  within,  and  the 
ruins  of  classic  days  without  the  city  proved  a  source  of  im- 
failing  curiosity  and  interest  to  her.  Wits,  poets,  and  philo¬ 
sophers  crowded  round  her,  and  she  was  indulged  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  intellectual  and  social  ‘fetes’  which  made  her  feel  as 
though  she  had  suddenly  entered  upon  a  personal  and  private 
golden  age,  such  as  no  woman  had  ever  known  before. 

Soon,  however,  the  heaven  of  her  new-found  content  was 
rudely  shattered  by  cares  of  a  most  sordid  kind.  Her  retinue 
of  servants  proved  dishonest,  and  made  a  livelihood  by  cheating 
her.  For  months  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on, 
though  it  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  Marchese  Mario 
Giandemaria,  whom  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  left  in  charge  of 
his  palace,  complained  of  the  depredations  of  her  servants. 
They  broke  and  knocked  about  the  priceless  furniture,  tore  the 
silver  galons  off  the  bed-covers  in  order  to  sell  them,  took  the 
doors  for  firewood,  replaced  silver  candelabra  by  copper  ones, 
and  tried  to  establish  an  open  gambling-room  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace.  Pimentel  complained  that  the 
hammer-cloth  and  curtains  of  his  carriage  had  been  stolen  when 
he  called  upon  the  Queen.  Whenever  Christina  went  to  visit 
collections  of  medals,  or  other  objects  of  artistic  value,  her 
retinue  was  ‘  shadowed  ’  by  detectives.  Count  Santinelli,  one 
of  her  gentlemen,  was  years  later  proved  to  have  appropriated 
her  diamonds,  clothes,  and  underlinen.  Monaldesco  was  not 
more  honest.  They  told  the  Queen  that  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  her  possessions  in  this  odd  fashion  to  pay  the  caterers, 
who  would  neither  give  them  credit  nor  believe  that  remittances 
were  ever  coming  from  Sweden.  In  the  midst  of  all  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  Christina  was  tormented  by  the  fear  of  bankruptcy.  ‘  I 
‘  would  rather  eat  dry  bread,’  she  said,  ‘  than  not  pay  my  debts. 

‘  It  is  no  use  my  saying  I  would  rather  drink  cold  water,  for  I 
‘  never  drink  anything  else,  and  should  not  if  I  had  the  wealth 
‘of  Croesus.’  Since  moneys  did  not  arrive  punctually  from 
Sweden,  she  sent  her  secretary,  Appelmann,  to  treat  with  her 
successor,  and  to  inquire  whether  she  could  not  sell  her  right  over 
the  reserved  provinces  for  a  definite  lump  sum ;  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Charles  Gustavus  to  grant  her  request,  owing  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  Swedish  exchequer. 

Another  cloud  threatened  the  serenity  of  her  sky,  and  that 
was  the  growing  coldness  of  the  Pope.  He  was  disappointed 
m  her,  for  instead  of  the  pious  and  intensely  zealous  convert 
whom  he  hoped  to  exhibit  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  heretic 
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world,  he  found  an  independent  and  thinking  woman,  who, 
although  she  accepted  all  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of  the  Church 
with  submission,  yet  refused  to  use  the  rosary  he  gave  her,  or 
to  obey  any  commands  that  were  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  her 
own  conscience.  The  Pope  had  conceived  so  totally  different  an 
idea  of  his  ‘  protegee  ’  that  he  had  warned  his  cardinals  in  full 
consistory  against  talking  during  service  lest  it  should  shock 
‘  the  serious  people  of  the  North.’  *  Another  cause  of  papal 
suspicion  and  disfavour  was  the  Queen’s  friendship  with  Cardinal 
Azzolino,  and  her  consequent  interest  and  participation  in 
Vatican  politics.  The  balance  of  ecclesiastical  parties  in  Rome 
was  continually  shifting,  and  it  was  a  serious  affair  when  anyone 
so  important  as  Christina  took  a  side.  On  her  reception  by  the 
Catholic  Church  she  had  nominally  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spanish  King,  and  therefore  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that 
such  influence  as  she  could  wield  would  at  least  not  be  used 
against  Spanish  interests.  Papal  poUticians  were  divided  sharply 
Into  French  and  Spanish  factions  ;  Este  and  Barberini  controlled 
the  former,  while  the  Medicis  were  the  soul  of  the  latter. 
Between  these  two  groups,  and  embracing  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  princes  of  the  Church,  there  existed  what  was  locally  known 
as  ‘  the  flying  squadron,’  a  non-national  party  which  gave  its 
support  indifferently  to  either  side,  and  so  maintained  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  power.  Lomellino,  Imperiali,  Homodei,  Ottoboni, 
and  Acquaviva,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Cardinal  Azzolino  were 
of  the  squadron.  Decio  Azzolino,  its  unacknowledged  leader, 
was  an  accomplished  and  cultivated  personage,  who  wrote 
elegant  verses  and  maintained  a  vivid  interest  in  arts,  letters, 
and  science.  Iimocent  X.,  recognizing  his  administrative  ability 
and  his  capacity  for  serious  work,  created  him  a  cardinal  in  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  abdication.  More  valuable  than  accom¬ 
plishment  and  learning,  he  possessed  ‘  the  greatest  of  all  arts— 

‘  the  art  of  pleasing.’  f  This  was  the  man  who  was  to  prove 
the  lode-star  of  Christina’s  affections.  Discerning  instinctively 
in  Azzolino  her  complementary  self,  she  plunged  into  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  him  which  cheered  and  lightened  the  long  years  of 
middle  age,  and  ended  only  with  her  death.  Owing  to  his  fre¬ 
quent  visits  and  their  incessant  exchange  of  letters,  the  Pope 
desired  that  the  Cardinal  should  vindicate  his  character  by 
making  a  written  statement  declaring  there  was  nothing  carnal 
about  the  relationship.  Though  he  complied  with  this  request, 
the  writers  of  lampoons  took  no  heed  of  his  disavowal,  and 
continued  to  regard  him  as  the  Queen’s  lover. 

*  Christine  de  Suede,  et  le  Cardinal  Azzolino,  p.  48. 

+  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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The  temporary  exile  from  Rome  imposed  on  Christina  by  the 
plague  was,  in  this  day  of  Papal  (fisfavour  and  clamouring 
creditors,  a  not  altogether  unwelcome  diversion.  The  fear  of 
contagion  was  general,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Queen  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  visiting  France.  She  mapped  out  her  journey, 
wrote  to  notify  Mazarin  of  her  movements,  and  with  Afficulty 
collected  funds  for  the  voyage.  The  Pope  came  to  the  rescue 
with  ten  thousand  crowns ;  she  borrowed  twelve  thousand 
crowns  on  her  diamonds,  and  sold  her  carriages  and  horses. 
Four  papal  galleys  awaited  the  traveller  at  Palo,  and  she  set  out 
in  tears,  pulling  every  now  and  again  from  her  pocket  a  minia¬ 
ture,  which  men  said  was  that  of  Azzolino.  With  her  suite  of 
sixty  persons  she  disembarked  at  Marseilles,  and  traversed 
France.  The  Due  de  Guise  remarked  that  she  wore  a  man’s 
black  wig,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  saw  her  in 
bed,  said  that  her  head  was  shaved ;  while  from  a  medal  com¬ 
memorating  her  entry  into  Paris  we  see  she  was  attired  in  her 
ordinary  travelling  costume  of  breeches,  long  coat,  and  plumed 
hat.  At  Compi^gne  she  met  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Mazarin  tried  to  secure  her  good  offices  at  the  Vatican.  It 
shocked  her  to  discover  that  another  ex-Queen,  Henrietta  Maria 
of  England,  with  whom  she  made  acquaintance  on  this  journey, 
was  fallen  on  such  evil  days  as  often  to  have  to  remain  in  bed 
to  save  firing.  The  French  Court  was  much  entertained  by 
Christina’s  free  and  easy  manners.  She  was  familiar  with 
everyone,  and  when  she  sat  down  put  her  feet  up  on  chairs  or 
tables  without  pa3dng  any  heed  as  to  who  was  in  the  room. 
She  went  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  confession,  and  much 
to  that  prelate’s  discomfiture  she  had  looked  straight  into  his 
face  during  the  recital,  instead  of  kneeling  with  bowed  head 
like  any  other  penitent.  She  talked  during  Mass  at  Notre 
Dame,  but  her  manners  in  church  were  never  of  the  best ;  in 
the  old  Protestant  days  in  Sweden  she  had  played  with  her 
spaniels ;  in  Hamburg  she  left  a  well-thumbed  Virgil  on  her 
seat ;  and  in  Rome  she  was  to  be  seen  chattering  and  laughing, 
not,  as  it  would  appear,  from  irreligion,  but  from  that  hatred  of 
forms  and  non-essential  things  which  coloured  her  whole  attitude 
towards  life. 

The  winter  of  1656-7  was  spent  at  Pesaro.  Azzolino  remained 
in  Rome,  but  sent  her  verses  of  his  composition,  and  urged  his 
friend  to  live  modestly  and  within  her  uncertain  means.  She  spent 
some  of  her  time  in  visiting  monasteries,  an  occupation  that 
particularly  delighted  her,  and  on  occasions  gave  balls  and 
comedies  at  the  Apostolic  Palace,  which  she  occupied.  When 
the  weather  became  warm  again  she  returned  to  France,  and 
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at  Lyons  her  suite  was  augmented  by  the  historian  Galeazzo 
Gualdo.  Proceeding  quietly  to  Fontainebleau,  she  there 
awaited  her  invitation  to  the  French  Court ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  curiosity  or  interest,  and  Mazarin  in  no 
way  put  himself  out  to  be  civil  to  her.  Philosophical  as  ever, 
and  making  of  necessity  a  virtue,  she  devoted  her  days  to  busi¬ 
ness.  She  summoned  Appelmann,  intendant  of  her  Pomeranian 
estates,  to  go  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  secure  from  him  an 
indemnity  for  damage  done  to  the  said  estates ;  she  interviewed 
her  agent,  Silvercrona,  on  the  matter  of  selling  cereals  at  a  greater 
profit,  and  ordered  new  clothes  for  herself  and  suite.  Six  sets 
of  clothes,  each  with  its  own  ‘  sword,  baldrick,  two  pair  of 
‘  gloves,  and  one  pair  of  riding-boots,’  were  bought  for  her  own 
wear,  and  she  put  her  twelve  pages,  three  coachmen,  and  twenty- 
four  grooms  into  violet  liveries. 

During  her  sojourn  at  Fontainebleau  the  much-discussed 
execution  of  Monaldesco  took  place.  The  succinct  but  utterly 
inaccurate  account  of  the  incident  with  which  Browning  pre¬ 
faces  his  misconceived  poem  on  the  subject  must  have  been 
taken  from  some  of  the  many  books  which  have  represented 
Monaldesco  as  Christina’s  lover.  M.  de  Bildt  says  that 
love  counted  for  nothing  in  the  affair,  and  it  is  time  the  old 
legend  be  completely  discredited.  Santinelli  and  Monaldesco 
had  both  systematically  cheated  the  mistress  who  reposed  con¬ 
fidence  in  them,  and  who  had  charged  them  with  the  care  of  her 
affairs.  Both  ought  to  have  had  punishment  meted  out  to  them, 
but  one  of  them  for  the  time  escaped  suspicion. 

When  Christina  thought  of  returning  to  Rome  she  ordered 
Santinelli  to  redeem  her  diamonds  and  plate  from  Palombara, 
and  to  hand  them  over  to  Azzolino  before  her  arrival  in  the 
autumn.  Instead  of  obeying,  Santinelli  pawned  the  diamonds 
to  a  Jew,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  hoping  that  he 
might  by  some  subterfuge  escape  discovery.  He  also  erased 
her  arms  from  the  plate  belonging  to  her,  replacing  them  by  his 
own,  and  this  so  openly  that  one  Peruzzi  was  able  to  keep 
Monaldesco  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  By  forging  Santi- 
nelli’s  handwriting  and  allowing  incriminating  letters — declaring 
that  Christina  was  worming  herself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
French  Government  in  order  to  sell  its  secrets  to  Spain — to  faU 
into  the  Queen’s  hand,  Monaldesco  subtly  hoped  to  compass 
his  ruin.  With  disarming  candour  he  discussed  the  question 
with  the  Queen  at  Fontainebleau.  ‘  These  letters  must  be 
‘  written  by  Santinelli  or  by  myself ;  your  Majesty  will  soon 
‘  discover  the  traitor.  I  entreat  you  not  to  spare  him.’  ‘  What 
‘  punishment  does  such  treachery  deserve  ?  ’  demanded  the 
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Queen.  ‘  He  should  be  executed  without  pity,’  said  Monaldesco. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known,  and  Santinelli’s  brother  was 
one  of  the  executioners.  As  M.  de  Bildt  observes,  the  regret- 
able  part  of  the  tragedy  is  that  Monaldesco  should  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a  man  no  less  vile  than  himself. 

Writing  five  days  later  to  Santinelli,  in  whom  her  confidence 
was  in  no  wise  shaken,  Christina  said  : 

‘  II  est  mort  confessant  son  infamie  et  votre  innocence,  protestant 
d’avoir  invent^  toutes  ces  chim^res  pour  vous  perdre.  .  ,  .  Agissez 
toujours  en  gentilhomme  et  ne  faites  jamais  aucune  action  in^gne 
de  ce  caractere.  Ne  prenez  pas  la  peine  de  justifier  mon  action 
supres  de  personne.  Je  pretends  de  ne  rendre  des  comptes  qu’& 
Dieu  seul,  qui  m’aurait  punie  si  i’avais  pardonne  au  traitre  son 
6norme  d^lit  et  que  ceci  vous  sumse.  Je  sais  en  ma  conscience 
d’avoir  agi  selon  la  justice  divine  et  humaine  et  que  je  ne  pouvais 
ni  ne  devais  faire  autrement.’  • 

To  Mazarin  she  wrote  that  if  the  deed  were  not  already 
done  *  she  would  not  go  to  bed  without  accomplishing  it.’ 

In  March  she  left  Paris,  and  after  two  months’  travelling 
by  way  of  Toulon  and  Leghorn  she  reached  Rome,  where  she 
was  received  without  ceremony,  and  informed  that  the  Famese 
Palace  was  no  longer  at  her  disposal.  Santinelli  foimd  himself 
obliged  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  diamonds  and 
plate  which  she  had  naturally  expected  to  find  in  Rome,  and 
she  believed  all  his  lame  stories  because  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  be  suspicious. 

‘  L’audace  de  Santinelli  n’a  d’egale  que  la  credulity  de  Christine. 
II  ose  lui  raconter  qu’il  n’a  pas  d^gage  sea  diamante,  parcequ’il  a 
du  preter  I’argent  au  Cardinal  Azzolino,  et  il  supplie  la  Reine  de 
n’en  pas  parler  au  cardinal  pour  ne  pas  mortifier  celui-ci.  .  .  . 
Encourage  par  le  succ^,  Santinelli  met  la  Reine  en  coupe  r6gl4e : 
il  lui  fait  signer  des  re^us  qu’elle  n’a  pas  eu  le  temps  de  lire,  et  lui 
emprunte,  sous  pr^texte  d^ine  representation  theiitrale,  les  beaux 
justaucoros  qu’elle  vient  d’acheter  k  Paris,  du  linge,  des  Uvrees,  des 
arines.  Tout  cela  disparait,  est  vendu,  engage  ou  envoye  a  Pesaro,’  t 

One  day,  probably  owing  to  Azzolino,  Christina  became 
conscious  of  the  real  character  of  this  servant  of  hers,  and  caused 
him  to  be  cited  before  the  governors  of  Rome  and  accused  of 
theft  and  abuse  of  confidence.  Many  others  of  the  suite  were 
dismissed  at  the  same  time.  The  impeachment  of  Santinelli 
did  not  restore  to  Christina  her  lost  fortunes,  and  the  death 
of  Charles  Gustavus  in  1660  still  further  imperilled  her  financial 

*  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  15,  1657. 
t  Christine  de  SuMe,  p.  87. 
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stability.  The  only  safe  course  of  action  she  felt  would  be  an 
immediate  visit  to  Sweden;  so,  borrowing  twenty  thousand 
crowns  from  the  Mont  de  Piete,  she  hurried  away  to  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  uninteresting  business  of  enforcing  her  right  to 
her  income  on  the  Regents  of  Sweden,  and  of  making  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  with  her  banker,  Texeira,  at  Hamburg,  for 
remitting  the  same,  kept  her  an  exile  from  the  city  of  her  heart 
for  two  lean  years.  This  tedious  spell  was  followed  by  the 
four  best  years  of  her  life,  at  the  Riario  Palace,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  abdication  eight  years  earlier,  she  was  able 
to  unpack  her  collections,  and  arrange  the  treasures  of  books, 
furniture,  medals  and  pictures,  which  had  been  lodged  at  Antwerp 
in  preparation  for  her  permanent  installation.  When  all  was 
set  in  order  her  palace  was  the  envy  of  connoisseurs  and  the 
delight  of  its  owner.  The  friendship  of  Azzolino  was  to  her  of 
the  greatest  service,  for  he  put  some  order  into  her  affairs  and 
found  for  her  a  suite  of  honest  gentlemen.  Palombara,  Malaspina 
and  other  Italian  noblemen  served  her  as  well  as  Charles  Du^ey, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  son  of  the  famous  naval  constructor. 
Sir  Robert  Dudley.  She  had  fotir  secretaries,  a  stable  of  forty- 
five  horses,  a  garden  full  of  flowers  which  she  loved,  and,  as 
Roman  gossips  observed  with  interest,  no  ladies  in  waiting. 
The  Pope,  whose  attitude  had  been  friendly,  came  to  visit 
her,  and  society  followed  his  example.  Men  came  to  pay  her 
their  respects  in  crowds,  but  as  the  Queen  always  stood  herself 
and  never  offered  anyone  a  chair,  few  women  faced  the  fatigue 
of  her  receptions.  She  was  easily  bored  and  as  easily  amused, 
but  usually  well  content  with  her  own  company,  and  to  one 
grandee  who  pitied  her  for  living  alone  she  said,  ‘  Better,  three 
‘  days  by  myself  than  half  an  hour  with  you.’ 

"N^en  not  entertaining  or  reading,  she  spent  many  happy  and 
delightful  hours  in  her  laboratory  indulging  that  passion  for 
experimental  science  which  had  so  long  possessed  her  imagina¬ 
tion.  Alchemy' attracted  her  as  it  h^  attracted  many  other 
enquiring  souls,  and  since  this  was  an  interest  that  Azzolino  fully 
shared,  they  worked  together  from  the  old  recipes  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  Raymond  Lully,  Geber  and  other  transmitters  of 
hermetic  secrets.  With  Cassini  of  Bologna  she  studied  astronomy 
and  watched  the  spangled  procession  of  the  stars  through  many 
hours  of  the  night.  Her  dream  had  at  last  realised  itself,  and 
she  had  reached  the  haven  of  her  endeavour. 

One  more  journey  was  taken  by  her  across  Europe  before 
she  died,  and  it  is  about  this  journey  of  the  years  1666-68  that 
M.  de  Bildt’s  first  book  contains  such  interesting  information. 
Anxious  as  usual  about  money  matters,  Christina  made  up  her 
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mind  to  attend  the  Diet  Extraordinary,  convoked  at  Stockholm 
for  June  1666  by  the  Regency  of  Sweden,  to  settle  foreign  and 
other  affairs.  A^r  going  into  retreat  at  the  Carmelite  convent 
of  Regina  Coeli,  and  as  usual  borrowing  money,  she  received  the 
farewells  of  the  Cardinals,  who  arrived  at  2  a.m.  on  the  morning 
of  her  departure  in  order  to  escort  her,  according  to  custom, 
outside  the  walls.  Just  as  on  her  first  departure  to  Marseilles 
she  sobbed  all  the  first  hours  of  the  journey  at  leaving  Rome 
and  Azzolino.  Travelling  express  across  Germany  she  passed 
Bamberg,  whose  Bishop  greeted  her  with  a  blast  of  silver  trumpets, 
and  Cobxirg,  where  her  suite  slept  on  straw ;  and  on  reaching 
Hamburg  she  wrote  her  fourteenth  letter  to  Azzolino  congratu¬ 
lating  herself  on  having  traversed  ‘  la  deserte,  puante  et  barbare 
‘  Allemagne.’  ‘  Vous  me  donnez  bien  de  la  joie  en  m’assurant 
‘  que  mon  depart  a  donne  du  ddplaisir  h  Rome,  et  de  la  duie4  de 
‘  ce  d^plaisir.  L’on  me  fait  honneur  et  justice,  car  je  merite 
‘  bien  que  Rome  me  regrette  puisque  mon  absence  me  donne  un 
‘  douleur  mortelle.’ 

The  letters  are  full  of  tender  solicitude.  Sometimes  when 
the  weather  was  hot  she  sat  up  all  night  to  write  them,  and 
it  was  ample  reward  for  her  to  know  that  Azzolino  deigned  to 
notice  how  assiduously  she  kept  him  posted  in  her  doings. 
Delighted  thanks  for  his  communications  are  interspersed  with 
apprehensions  lest  she  might,  by  some  accident,  miss  one  of 
his  despatches.  In  return  for  her  assurances  of  devotion  she 
begged  him  to  give  her  proofs  of  a  friendship  which,  on  her 
aide  at  any  rate,  could  only  finish  with  life.  She  recoimted 
to  him  all  current  events  that  she  imagined  would  interest 
him,  such  as  the  naval  battles  between  English  and  Dutch 
raging  off  the  coast,  the  fire  of  London,  which  she  thinks  ‘  worthily 
‘punishes  the  English  for  their  barbarity  to  Dutch  vessels.’ 
She  complains  of  headache,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  side, 
and  tells  him  she  is  living  on  milk  and  is  terribly  depressed. 
All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  she  was  the  victim  of  in¬ 
curable  ennui  and  suffered  miserably  in  health.  In  January, 
when  acknowledging  Azzolino’s  twenty-ninth  letter  she  says ; 
‘  Mes  doigts  me  sont  si  gel6s  que  je  ne  saurais  tenir  la  plume, 
‘  et,  en  v6rite  je  crois  que  tout  gele  jusqu’A  I’esprit,  en  ce  pays 
‘  qu’on  pent  dire  maudit  de  Dieu  en  toutes  les  manieres,’  *  and 
a  little  further  on  :  ‘  Tout  est  gel6  en  ce  pays  excepte  mon  cceur 
‘  qui  est  plus  ardent  que  jamais.’  She  tried  to  get  the  burghers 
to  allow  her  to  establish  a  Catholic  church  in  Hamburg,  though 
she  had  her  own  chapel  wherein  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 


*  Christine  de  SuMe,  et  le  Cardinal  Azzolino,  pp.  292-3. j 
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continually  exposed  in  the  ‘  intention  ’  of  attracting  worshippers, 
though  she  assures  the  Cardinal  that,  ‘  En  exposant  le  Saint 
‘  Sacrement  je  ne  saurais  me  resoudre  d’avoir  autre  intention 
‘  que  celles  de  I’adorer,  et  ne  lui  demandrais  jamais  autre  grace 
‘  que  celle  de  le  servir  et  de  lui  plaire  jusqu’Ji  la  mort.’ 

With  the  instinct  of  the  true  collector,  on  hearing  that  Imperiali 
was  dead,  she  hurriedly  wrote  to  Azzolino  not  to  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  his  collection  of  pictures  on  her  behalf.  In 
spite  of  her  poverty  she  trembled  lest  they  might  escape  her 
and  assured  him  she  would  rather  have  pictures  than  money  to 
greet  her  return.  Part  of  her  leisure  was  spent  in  designing 
a  gallery  for  her  Roman  collections,  and  part  in  dressing  her 
retinue  in  yellow  liveries,  and  in  entertaining  Wrangel,  a  Swedish 
envoy,  who  had  been  sent  to  dissuade  her  from  visiting  Sweden. 
To  enliven  herself  and  her  suite  she  planned  a  masque  for  Shrove 
Tuesday  entitled  ‘  The  Enchanted  Palace  of  Armida.’  The  male 
performers  were  dressed  in  cuirasses  of  tortoiseshell,  and  the 
Queen,  swathed  in  chains  and  deprived  of  all  emblems  of  her 
condition,  headed  a  procession  of  slaves.  After  this  enter¬ 
tainment  she  alluded  to  herself  in  her  letters  to  the  Cardinal  as 
‘  the  slave.’ 

Her  visit  to  Sweden,  which  followed  after  Lent,  proved 
shorter  and  less  agreeable  than  she  had  anticipated.  Not 
content  with  forbid^ng  her  to  have  Mass  said,  and  with  dis¬ 
missing  her  chaplain,  Santini,  the  Regency  would  not  even  allow 
her  to  hear  Mass  at  the  house  of  the  French  Ambassador  in 
Stockholm.  Infuriated  at  this  tyranny,  she  turned  her  face 
from  the  capital  and  travelled  night  and  day  to  Hamburg. 
The  Catholics  of  Copenhagen  thought  this  behaviour  so  spirit^ 
that  they  gave  a  dinner  in  her  honour. 

The  great  event  of  her  summer  was  the  election  of  Rospigliosi 
as  Clement  IX.,  for  it  implied  the  triumph  of  Azzolino  and  the 
French  faction  in  Rome.  Christina  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that 
the  Cardinal  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  caused 
a  pontifical  Mass  to  be  sung  in  the  new  Pope’s  honour,  arranging 
for  cannons  to  be  fired  at  the  Elevation.  Not  content  with 
this  daring  method  of  rejoicing  in  Protestant  Hamburg,  she 
ordered  fireworks  to  be  let  off,  and  a  fountain  of  wine  to  play 
for  the  crowd.  The  crowning  point  of  the  feast  was  a  set  piece 
presenting  the  words  ‘  Clemens  IX.,  Pont.  Max. :  Vivat,’  together 
with  a  tiara  and  the  keys.  The  crowd  was  amused  and  seemed  in 
so  good  a  temper  that  Christina  ventured  out  to  see  how  things 
looked,  but  hardly  had  she  re-entered  her  house  than  a  hailstorm 
of  stones  rattled  against  her  windows,  noisy  rioting  was  to  be 
heard,  and  she  and  her  suite  found  they  were  in  a  state  of  siege. 
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After  hours  of  anxiety  she  consented  that  a  salvo  of  musketry 
should  be  fired  on  the  crowd,  which  by  this  means  was  dispersed, 
leaving  eight  persons  dead  upon  the  ground.  This  affray  gave 
her  a  still  further  dislike  of  Hamburg  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
unluckily  she  was  detained  by  business  matters  from  returning 
to  Rome,  as  she  longed  to  do.  Negotiations  for  exchanging 
her  Baltic  provinces  for  Bremen,  and  other  endeavours  to  aug¬ 
ment  her  income ;  the  postponement  of  the  Diet,  as  well  as 
her  candidature  for  the  recently  vacated  throne  of  Poland,  kept 
her  in  the  North.  For  distraction  she  began,  like  another 
Queen,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  to  write  her  autobiography,  and 
it  is  lamentable  that  she  so  soon  abandoned  the  imdertalang  of 
revealing  to  the  world  her  real  self.  When  she  began,  it 
seemed  to  her  a  ‘  horrible  ingratitude  ’  not  to  employ  her  ‘  God- 
‘  given  leisure  ’  in  recoimting  to  posterity  the  great  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  her,  and  not  to  record  how  she,  like  the  saints, 
had  penetrated  to  that  admirable  and  mysterioxis  solitude 
wherein  the  soul  is  alone  with  God.  All  that  remains  to  us  of 
this  work — if,  indeed,  any  more  ever  existed — is  an  account  of  her 
life  up  to  the  age  of  eight.  Besides  this  literary  endeavour 
she  composed  a  bundle  of  aphorisms,  some  of  which  bear  the 
poignant  personal  stamp  which  witnesses  to  their  having  been 
wrung  from  experience,  while  others  are  as  cold  and  impersonal  as 
the  cardinal  virtues.  ‘  We  can  easily  be  heroes  and  saints  in 
‘the  opinion  of  others,’  wrote  she  who  had  been  so  frequently 
flattered,  ‘  but  we  must  be  saints  after  God’s  fashion.’  Never 
was  she  heard  to  complain  at  any  fortune  or  to  repine  at  the 
consequences  of  her  actions,  for  her  finely  tempered  spirit  saw 
only  the  occasion  of  virtue  in  the  sad  mischance,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discipline  in  adversity.  ‘  We  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
‘.everything  without  scruple,  and  to  dispense  with  everything 
^without  pain,’  wrote  one  whose  indifference  to  creature  comfort 
was  only  equalled  by  her  enjoyment  of  temporal  felicity. 

Undefeated  by  defeat  she  returned  to  Rome  without  the  crown 
of  Poland,  without  Bremen,  and  forbidden  again  to  set  foot 
in  Sweden.  Azzolino  awaited  her  at  Narni  after  their  two  years 
and  six  months  of  parting.  Salvos  of  artillery  boomed  from 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  as  they  neared  Rome.  Pope  Clement  IX., 
whose  accession  she  had  so  rashly  feted  in  Hamburg,  conferred 
upon  her  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  this 
kmdness,  combined  with  seeing  her  adoreil  Azzolino  in  a  position 
of  high  trust,  gave  her  a  pleasure  more  acute  than  she  had 
experienced  for  many  months. 

One  of  the  schemes  she  had  cherished  for  years  was  a  coalition 
of  Christian  princes  to  thrust  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  In 
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especial  she  had  wished  to  preserve  Crete  against  the  threatened 
onslaught  of  Islam.  If  her  policy  had  been  adopted  it  would 
have  saved  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  oppression.  In  April 
1669  the  bells  of  Rome  rang  nightly  to  remind  men  to  pray  for 
the  gallant  defenders  of  that  island  which  was  the  last  Eastern 
bulwark  of  Christianity.  In  the  following  September  Crete 
capitulated.  Clement  IX.,  who  was  miserably  shocked  by  the 
news,  died  from  the  results  of  his  grief  in  the  following  December. 
Before  his  end  he  bade  Christina  ‘  so  tender  a  farewell  as  to 
‘  draw  tears  to  the  eyes  of  that  Princess.’  During  the  funeral 
ceremonies  in  Rome  a  distich  was  bandied  about  giving  the 
reason  of  the  Pope’s  death  : 

‘  Qui  tumulum  cemis,  discas  hie  jacet  in  urna 
Clemens  ;  pro  Greta  vertitur  in  cinerem.’ 

The  election  of  the  new  Pope  occupied  Christina’s  energies  and 
thoughts,  and  in  the  ensuing  Conclave  she  made  it  her  business 
to  keep  Azzolino  informed  of  outside  affairs.  She  installed 
herself  in  Borgo  Nuovo  for  the  period  of  election,  whence  she 
could  see  the  window  of  her  friend’s  cell.  Two  and  three  times 
every  day  she  sent  him  letters,  bearing  news  and  gossip,  and 
proving  at  any  rate  her  entire  devotion  to  him  and  his  interests. 
The  Conclave  began  in  winter  weather,  and  several  of  the  electors 
died  of  pulmonary  complaints  and  influenza  before  it  was  ended. 
For  many  weary  days  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  turned  towards  the 
chimney  that  proclaimed  the  indecision  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
after  one  of  the  longest  Conclaves  on  record  Vidoni,  the  man  for 
whom  Azzolino  and  Christina  had  intrigued,  failed  to  be  elected, 
and  Altieri  assumed  ofl&ce  as  Clement  X.  His  pontificate 
proved  friendly  to  Christina,  for  he  continued  her  pension 
and  other  favours  which  were  withdrawn  by  his  successor 
Innocent  XI. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  of  Christina’s  life  were  happy. 
The  presence  of  Azzolino  gave  her  the  background  of  human 
companionship  which  she  needed,  and  for  her  foreground  of 
occupation  she  worked  at  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
founded  an  Academy  of  Letters  which  met  at  the  Palace  and 
exercised  a  moderating  and  sobering  influence  on  the  flamboyant 
taste  of  the  day.  Adulation  and  panegyric  were  debarred 
from  the  dissertations  and  odes  delivered  there,  for  Christina 
hated  extravagance  of  all  kinds,  and  had  come  to  regard  flattery 
as  ‘  the  poison  of  princes.’  Her  art  collections  gave  her  pleasure 
to  the  end,  and  she  remained  young  in  that  she  tirelessly  culti¬ 
vated  her  mind  and  soul  and  never  allowed  herself  to  repose 
within  her  early  limitations  as  is  the  manner  of  many  people. 
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She  died  *  aa  she  had  lived,  with  fortitude  and  simplicity,  leaving 
directions  for  a  plain  funeral  and  a  tomb  on  wluch  the  words 
‘  Vixit  Christina  annos  sexaginta  tres  ’  was  to  be  the  only  inscrip¬ 
tion.  This,  her  last  injunction,  was  not  adhered  to,  for  the  Pope 
ordered  public  obsequies  in  her  honour  at  St.  Peter’s.  Dressed 
in  a  gown  of  white  brocade  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers 
and  threads  of  gold,  her  body  was  transported  in  her  carriage 
to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Dorothea.  Preceded  by  the  confra¬ 
ternities,  it  was  escorted  thence,  with  face  exposed,  to  St.  Peter’s, 
where  it  received  burial  in  the  cr5rpt. 

Christina  has  many  times  suffered  praise  and  blame  at  the 
hands  of  men  devoid  of  that  peculiar  and  meditative  insight 
which  is  required  for  the  fathoming  of  any  human  soul,  and 
which  is  so  rare  a  gift  as  to  make  the  dullness  of  average  bio¬ 
graphies  and  the  rarity  of  autobiographies  a  matter  for  no 
surprise.  The  Queen’s  faults  and  eccentricities  have  been  dwelt 
upon  over  and  over  again  with  an  unintelligent  want  of  any 
sense  of  proportion ;  while  her  ambitions,  her  self-cultivation, 
her  power  of  work,  her  renunciations,  her  spirituality  have  been 
neglected  as  details  of  no  interest  or  value.  It  is  true  that  she 
is  remarkable  less  by  her  accomplishment,  though  it  was 
immense,  than  by  her  idealism,  which  was  immeasurable.  No 
low  ends  or  unhandsome  purposes  were  ever  masked  by  her 
deeds.  The  worst  action  of  her  fantastic  career — the  death  of 
Monaldesco — was,  to  one  who  all  her  life  had  held  the  keys  of 
life  and  death,  but  justice  meted  out  to  a  traitor  servant. 
Biographers  have  magnified  it  to  a  tremendous  crime.  If 
servants  had  been  honest  and  supporters  true,  there  would 
have  been  no  overcasting  of  her  sky ;  and  she  would  have 
lived  beneath  the  bluest  dome,  that  urbane,  yet  strenuous  life 
which  she  had  planned  for  her  ‘  great  leisure.’  Erudite  beyond 
the  dreams  of  modem  women,  the  equal  intellectually  of  the 
famous  men  of  her  epoch,  stateswoman,  Christian,  connoisseur, 
author,  scholar,  philosopher  and  sportswoman,  we  must  feel 
with  Descartes  the  greatness  of  her  capacity,  and  apply  to  her 
failings  one  of  those  aphorisms  which  she  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
‘  We  should  pardon  all  in  those  who  have  a  great  soul  and  a 
‘great  heart,  for  to  have  a  great  soul  and  heart  is  to  have  merit.’ 


*  In  1689,  April^l9th. 
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Art.  IV.— the  ORIGIN  OF  LANDSCAPE. 

1.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.  By  John  E.  Mark,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1900. 

2.  Physical  Geography.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

1898. 

3.  The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain.  By 

A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  Ijondon  :  Stanford.  1863.  Third 
Edition.  1872. 

4.  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  Connexion  with  its  Physical 

Geology.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  London :  Macmillan  k  Co. 
1865.  Third  Edition.  1901. 

5.  The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  due. 

By  Lord  Avebury.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1902. 

6.  Scenerie  der  Alpen.  By  Dr.  Eberhard  Fraas.  Leipzig. 

1892. 

7.  Geology :  Processes  and  their  Results.  By  J.  C.  Chamberlin 

and  R.  D.  Salisbury.  Vol.  I.  London:  John  Murray.  1905. 

8.  Landscape  in  History  and  other  Essays.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
London ;  Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 

TTntil  well  within  living  memory  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind,  even  in  the  most  civilized  communities,  continued 
under  the  influence  of  the  primitive  beUef  that  the  land,  as  we 
now  see  it,  took  at  the  creation  of  the  world  the  forms  of  surface 
which  it  still  wears.  Mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  plains  were 
tacitly  assumed  to  have  always  stood  where  they  do  now.  To 
be  told  that  each  of  these  features  has  a  distinct  and  often 
complicated  history  of  its  own,  and  that  they  may  greatly  differ 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  age  and  to  origin,  would  have 
appeared  to  most  men,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to  be  the  merest 
fantasy.  The  several  parts  of  a  landscape  seem  even  now  to 
many  educated  eyes  to  shade  so  insensibly  into  one  another,  and 
to  display  in  their  dominant  lines  such  a  harmony  of  arrange¬ 
ment  that,  in  spite  of  the  demonstrations  of  science,  it  may  be 
felt  to  be  hard  to  conceive  that  the  integral  parts  of  a  whole, 
so  admirably  adjusted,  can  ever  have  come  together  through 
the  working  of  many  markedly  distinct  processes  of  Nature, 
often  antagomstic  to  each  other,  and  operating  as  it  were  by 
random  at  widely  different  periods  of  time,  i^d  such  is  the 
difficulty  of  realizing  thb  conception  of  scenery  that  the  primitive 
notions  on  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  vanished 
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even  from  an  advanced  community  like  ours.  One  may  still 
occasionally  hear  men  talk  or  see  them  write  on  these  subjects 
with  Uttle  more  real  knowledge  of  them  than  was  possessed 
by  their  ancestors  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

During  the  last  half-century,  however,  the  history  of  land¬ 
scape  has  engaged  in  an  increasing  degree  the  attention  of  men 
of  science.  Much  more  is  consequently  known  about  it,  and 
this  augmented  knowledge  is  becoming  every  year  more  widely 
diffused.  The  time  appears  to  be  now  appropriate  to  trace, 
at  least  in  outline,  how  the  present  ideas  entertained  on  this 
subject  have  been  arrived  at,  how  in  the  long  course  of  centuries 
the  conclusion  of  early  observers  that  the  present  is  not  the 
aboriginal  face  of  Nature  has  had  to  encounter  a  succession  of 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  and  how  at  last,  braving  the 
terrors  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  deadweight  of 
popular  prejudice  on  the  other,  this  conclusion  has  finally 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  truisms  of  science. 

In  the  older  mythologies  and  superstitions  the  attempts 
to  account  for  the  existing  aspects  of  our  globe  were  mingled 
with  more  or  less  definite  recognition  that,  even  after  the  original 
creation,  these  aspects  had  from  time  to  time  been  altered  by 
supernatural  agency.  But,  leaving  out  of  account  such  primitive 
efforts  of  the  human  imagination,  we  come  to  evidence  of  direct 
observation  and  of  reasoning  therefrom  in  the  earliest  recorded 
opinions  of  the  travellers  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  wide  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its  lofty  sur¬ 
rounding  mountain-chains,  its  marked  extremes  of  climate, 
from  the  snow  of  Olympus  to  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa  ;  its  broad 
plains,  traversed  and  often  flooded  by  brimming  rivers ;  its 
frequent  and  disastrous  earthquakes  ;  its  active  volcanoes,  with 
their  portentous  eruptions  both  on  land  and  sea — such  a  varied 
region  could  not  but  stimulate  the  observing  faculty  among  its 
more  reflective  inhabitants.  As  far  back  as  five-and-twenty 
centuries  ago  some  of  these  observers  had  already  perceived 
that  the  present  land  cannot  always  have  existed,  or  have 
worn  the  look  which  it  now  wears.  Though  placed  amid  a 
marvellous  combination  of  the  most  strilong  manifestations 
of  the  working  of  natural  processes,  they  could  not  always 
shake  themselves  free  from  the  prevailing  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  their  time,  nor  were  they  able  to  investigate  and 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  physical  changes  wMch  had 
visibly  affected  their  surroundings.  But  they  had  the  great  merit 
of  noticing  and  recording  some  of  the  cardinal  facts  required 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Thus,  some  of  the  earliest  of  their  number. 
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impressed  by  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  sea-shells  built  up  into 
dry  land  in  the  heart  of  islands  and  of  the  mainland,  some¬ 
times  remote  from  the  present  coast,  drew  the  sagacious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  sea  must  once  have  covered  these  lands  and 
have  left  the  shells  behind  when  it  retired.  Such  an  influence 
seems  now  so  obvious  that  we  may  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its 
importance  in  the  history  of  science.  Yet  it  undoubtedly 
marks  the  first  recorded  step  which  the  human  mind  took  from 
actual  observation  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  scenery  of  the  land.  And  it  remains  as  true  to-day 
as  when  it  was  made  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  some  600 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

By  the  time  of  Aristotle  observations  all  over  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin  had  placed  on  record  many  instances  of  the  inter¬ 
changes  of  land  and  sea.  Earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic 
explosions  had  convulsed  some  countries.  Rivers  had  pushed 
their  deltas  far  into  the  neighbouring  waters.  Lakes  and 
marshes  had  been  narrowed  or  filled  up.  Tracts  that  had  once 
been  inhabited  land  were  now  submerged,  while  others  over 
which  the  sea  formerly  spread  had  been  raised  into  habitable 
ground.  Reflecting  on  these  modem  changes  and  reviewing 
the  evidence  for  others  of  higher  antiquity,  the  father  of  natural 
history  drew  a  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  striking  forecast  of  the 
conclusions  of  modem  geology.  In  his  view,  time  never  halts, 
and  the  universe  is  eternal.  The  rivers  which  now  roll  their 
burden  of  waters  to  the  sea  have  all  had  their  birth  and  will 
ultimately  perish,  leaving  their  lands  to  return  to  their  primaeval 
drought.  The  sea,  too,  retreats  from  some  shores  and  invades 
others,  so  that  the  same  region  does  not  remain  always  sea  or 
always  land,  but  all  change  their  condition  in  the  course  of 
time.  Yet  the  alternations  of  land  and  sea  take  place  so  slowly 
that  they  may  escape  our  notice,  for  the  life  of  man  is  brief 
indeed  compared  with  the  immensely  protracted  ages  during 
which  these  geographical  revolutions  are  prolonged.  Whole 
nations  may  disappear,  without  leaving  any  record  of  great 
terrestrial  changes  which,  nevertheless,  they  may  have  actually 
witnessed  from  beginning  to  end. 

These  philosophical  conceptions  of  nature  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of  scenery. 
Aristotle  clearly  realized  that  the  present  surface  of  the  land 
has  not  existed  from  the  beginning  ;  that  it  has  once  been  imder 
the  sea ;  that  it  is  liable  to  continual  alteration,  partly  from 
volcanic  agencies,  partly  from  running  water ;  but  that  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  are,  on  the  whole,  effected  so  slowly 
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as  to  be  imperceptible  in  a  human  lifetime.  He  demanded  no 
extraordinary  kind  of  action  to  produce  the  geographical  trans¬ 
formations  which  he  described.  He  appears  to  have  believed 
them  to  be  all  explicable  by  reference  to  the  various  natural 
processes  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  the  known  lands  of 
his  time. 

The  teaching  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher  and  naturalist 
continued  to  influence  the  writings  of  his  successors  during 
many  centuries.  The  well-known  passage  wherein  Ovid  repre¬ 
sents  Pythagoras  as  unfolding  his  views  concerning  the  system 
of  nature,  may  possibly  be  taken  as  a  siunmary  of  what  were 
held  to  be  the  P3rthagorean  doctrines  on  the  subject  at  the 
begiiming  of  our  era ;  but  it  undoubtedly  reads  like  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  with  perhaps  a 
more  definite  recognition  of  the  potency  of  rimning  water  in 
carving  out  valleys  and  washing  down  mountaiirs  into  the  sea. 

But  the  most  important  philosophical  treatise  on  these  and 
kindred  matters  in  Roman  literature  is  unquestionably  the 
Qucestiones  Naturales  of  Seneca — a  work  which  well  deserves 
to  be  translated  into  English  with  aimotations  connecting  its 
author's  obser/ations  with  the  conclusions  of  modem  science. 
It  contains  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  motions  and  effects 
of  earthquakes  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
It  shows  that  among  his  other  accomplishments  Seneca  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  nature.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  diligent 
wine-grower,  in  which  capacity  he  had  watched  the  depth  to 
which  rain  soala  down  below  the  soil,  and  he  had  noted  in 
his  country  life  *;he  effects  of  even  the  slenderest  plant-roots 
in  destroying  human  monuments  and  dislodging  masses  of 
rock. 

The  ancient  wr.ters  enjoyed  great  freedom  of  thought  and 
discussion  in  the  domains  of  philosophy  and  natural  science. 
They  were  left  by  their  pagan  priesthood  to  teach,  to  write,  and 
to  publish  without  let  or  hindrance,  while  the  populace  of  their 
time  generally  knev  little  of  their  doctrines,  and  cared  still  less, 
save  on  some  rare  occasions,  when  it  was  stirred  up  against  a 
philosopher  who,  for  political  or  personal  reasons,  had  been 
denounced  as  a  compter  of  youth  and  a  dethroner  of  his  country’s 
gods. 

A  strangely  differtnt  condition  of  things  is  presented  by  the 
various  countries  of  'IJhristendom  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  its  easy  tolerance 
and  careless  indifference  towards  speculative  opinion,  had 
pas^d  away.  In  ite  place  the  Christian  Church  had  mean¬ 
while  established  itself  as  a  central  controlling  power  over  the 
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beliefs  and  utterances  of  men,  with  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
on  all  essential  points  had  to  be  accepted,  or  at  least  could  not 
be  publicly  gainsaid,  imder  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and 
punishment.  Hence,  when,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  men 
began  once  more  to  study  the  face  of  the  land,  and  to  speculate 
anew  on  the  meaning  of  the  abundant  and  conspicuous  shells, 
imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  they  were 
no  longer  free  to  let  the  world  know  their  inferences  from  these 
objects,  should  such  inferences  run  counter  either  to  the  positive 
dogmas  of  the  Church  or  to  the  interpretation  which  the.  Church 
had  put  on  the  language  of  Holy  Writ.  If  the  observers  ventured 
to  declare  openly  that  these  shells,  enclosed  and  preserved  by 
millions  within  the  framework  of  the  land,  were  once  living  on 
the  sea  bottom,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  accounted  heretics, 
seeing  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  land  wis  separated 
from  the  sea  on  the  third  day  of  creation,  whereas  am'mal  life 
in  all  its  forms  did  not  come  into  existence  imtil  ihe  fifth  day. 
Or  should  the  students  of  nature  declare  their  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  the  vast  piles  of  marine  sedimentarf  rock  which 
form  the  mountains,  and  which  are  crowded  witi  innumerable 
layers  of  organic  remains,  must  have  required  enormously 
protracted  periods  of  time  for  their  accumulation,  they  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  contravening  the  express 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  belief, 
made  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  be  only  some  6,000  years. 

By  its  attitude  on  this  question  the  Romish  Church  arrested 
the  progress  of  science,  and  diverted  the  spiric  of  enquiry  into 
channels  that  led  away  from  the  truth.  In  some  cases,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  confiict  with  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  but 
in  others  doubtless  from  honest  convictior,  under  the  per- 
lading  thraldom  of  the  current  orthodoxy,  men  sought  other 
interpretations  than  the  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fossil  shells  of  the  hills  and  plains.  The  boldest  course  of  action 
lay  in  denying  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  tnd  in  maintaining 
that  what  certainly  looked  precisely  like  shells  had  never  really 
had  any  connexion  with  once  living  creatures,  but  were  mere 
‘  formed  ’  or  ‘  figured  stones,’  only  ‘  sports  oi  nature,’  generated 
by  some  plastic  force  within  the  rocks  or  by  the  occult  influence 
of  the  stars.  Strange  as  it  may  now  seen,  this  interpretation 
was  adopted  and  stoutly  maintained  evei  by  observant  natu¬ 
ralists  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  finally  abandoned  until  the  time 
of  Guettard  and  Buflon,  in  the  later  h»lf  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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By  those  observers  who  could*not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  fossil  shells  could  be  aD3rthing  else  than  the  relics  of 
once  living  animals,  an  attempt  of  another  kind  was  made  to 
reconcile  the  facts  of  nature  with  ecclesiastical  requirements. 
They  saw  that  the  beds  of  shells,  though  now  forming  part  of  the 
land,  must  have  been  originally  laid  down  in  the  sea.  But 
the  only  general  submergence  of  the  land,  whereof  they  had 
any  record  since  the  six  days  of  creation,  was  that  caused  by 
Noah’s  Flood,  which  was  then  believed  to  have  covered  the 
whole  earth.  Accordingly,  the  Flood  was  invoked  to  account 
for  the  accumulation  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  land  wherein  the 
'remains  of  marine  creatures  are  imbedded.  As  these  rocks 
appeared  to  extend  through  all  the  countries  of  the  known 
world,  it  was  further  necessary  to  hold  that  the  present  land 
is  not  that  which  was  familiar  to  mankind  from  the  days  of  our 
first  parents  down  to  those  of  Noah,  but  only  came  into  existence 
at  the  time  when  ‘  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
‘  up,  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
‘covered.’  Incredible  as  it  may  now  seem,  this  explanation 
obtained  much  favour,  and  in  various  forms  held  its  ground 
for  teveral  generations,  even  among  those  who  were  familiar 
with  rocks  and  fossils 

But  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  the  Noachian  deluge  ever  played  an  important  part  in 
modelling  the  landscapes  of  the  globe  could  hardly  fail  to  press 
themselves  on  more  thoughtful  and  scientific  observers.  At 
an  early  date  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  five  months  during 
which  the  Flood  is  said  to  have  lasted  must  have  been  a  wholly 
insufficient  period  of  time  for  the  accumulation  of  all  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  land.  To  meet  this  obvious  objection  some  Italian  geologists, 
m  whose  country  volcanic  action  had  long  been  rife,  and  had, 
within  human  memory,  piled  up  some  considerable  hills,  such 
as  thj  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  promulgated  the  opinion  that 
the  P5dimentary  rocks  might  have  been  rapidly  thrown  together 
by  •'.he  operation  of  numerous  and  powerful  volcanoes.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  perceived  by  these  writers 
that  the  materials  discharged  from  volcanic  vents  are  singularly 
unlike  those  that  constitute  the  great  body  of  fossiliferous  rocks. 

From  time  to  time  a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  against 
all  these  forced  and  unnatural  explanations.  Men  like  Vallis- 
neri  and  Robert  Hooke  contended  that  a  brief  and  transient 
event,  like  Noah’s  Flood,  could  never  have  sufficed  to  build  up 
the  fossiliferous  formations,  the  very  structure  of  which  proved 
them  to  have  been  deposited  in  orderly  sequence  during  a  long 
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period  of  time.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  instead  of  being 
huddled  together,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  violent  flood, 
the  fossil  shells  had  been  laid  down  tranquilly  in  successive 
layers.  Guettard,  in  later  years,  completed  the  demonstration 
that  these  shells  bear  witness  to  their  having  undergone  the 
same  accidents  in  life  and  death,  and  the  same  modes  of  accumula¬ 
tion,  as  their  descendants  continue  to  exemplify  on  the  floor  of 
our  present  seas. 

Doubtless  the  popular  belief  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Flood  in  terrestrial  dynamics  helped  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  keep  this  doctrine  in  favour  for  so  many 
centuries,  almost  indeed  to  our  own  day.  So  late  as  the  year 
1823  Buckland  published  his  ‘  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,  or  Observa- 
‘  tions  on  the  Organic  Remains  attesting  the  Action  of  a  Universal 
‘  Deluge.’  Down  to  1830  Cuvier  continued  to  publish  successive 
editions  of  his  ‘  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du 
‘  Globe,’  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  great  and  sudden  cata¬ 
strophe  befell  the  surface  of  our  planet  some  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  whereby  portions  of  the  sea-bottom  were  upheaved 
into  land,  the  countries  inhabited  by  man  were  overwhelmed, 
and  their  inhabitants  were  destroyed. 

So  long  as  such  notions  as  these  were  entertained  and  advocated 
by  leaders  of  scientific  opinion,  sound  progress  could  hardly  be 
made  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  scenery  of  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  speculative  opinions,  a  large 
body  of  fact  had,  during  the  course  of  centuries,  been  slowly 
gathered  together  regarding  the  composition,  succession,  and 
mode  of  formation  of  the  materials  of  which  the  land  has  been 
built  up.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward, 
the  idea  that  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  have  been  laid  down 
in  a  certain  definite  order  received  increasing  illustration  and 
approval.  Steno  and  Arduino  in  Italy ;  Lehmann,  Fiichsel, 
and  Werner  in  Germany ;  Strachey,  Michell,  and  William 
Smith  in  England;  Guettard,  Giraud-Soulavy,  Lamarck  and 
Cuvier  in  France,  and  other  writers  whose  names  are  well  deserv¬ 
ing  of  record,  brought  forward  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
instead  of  dating  from  the  original  creation  of  the  world,  or 
from  the  time  of  Noah’s  Flood,  the  rocks  have  been  accumulated 
in  regular  order,  one  formation  after  another,  during  prolonged 
periods  of  time.  It  was  gradually  discovered  also  that  these 
rocks  contain  a  legible  chronicle  of  a  long  succession  of  geo¬ 
graphical  revolutions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  land  and  sea  being 
therein  shown  to  have  repeatedly  changed  places,  while  the 
climates  of  the  globe  likewise  varied.  But  above  all  it  was 
ascertained  that  not  only  had  there  been  an  orderly  sequence 
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among  the  rocks,  but  that  this  sequence  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  still  more  wonderful  succession  among  the  types  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  which,  during  the  ages  of  the  past,  flourished 
upon  the  land  and  in  the  sea.  It  was  found,  in  short,  that  the 
history  revealed  by  the  stratified  rocks  recoimts  not  only  the 
physical  changes  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  affords  a  record, 
imperfect,  indeed,  but  absolutely  trustworthy,  of  the  progress 
of  organised  existence  from  simple  forms  in  the  primaeval  ages 
up  to  the  complex  and  abundant  development  which  it  has 
reached  in  more  recent  times. 

So  absorbing  did  the  investigation  of  the  rocks  beneath  the 
surface  become,  that  but  scant  attention  was  now  paid  to  the 
history  of  that  surface  itself.  That  the  land  has  been  built 
up  of  materials  that  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  origin 
and  age  was  indeed  fully  recognised.  It  was  well  understood 
that  immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  soil  lie  the  stony  records 
of  geographical  conditions  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  same 
region  to-day.  But  how  these  conditions  were  obliterated, 
and  how  the  existing  topography  came  to  be  established,  was  a 
problem  to  which  comparatively  few  thinkers  gave  much  heed, 
and  which  has  only  been  seriously  and  generally  studied  in 
detail  within  our  own  time. 

Yet  it  must,  on  consideration,  be  obvious  that  every  landscape 
comprises  two  connected  but  clearly  separable  histories.  There 
is  firet  the  record  revealed  in  the  rocks  of  alternations  of  sea  and 
land  and  other  geographical  revolutions,  together  with  the 
chronicle  of  the  progress  of  evolution  in  plant  and  animal  life 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Secondly,  there  is  the  story  of  how 
these  rocks  have  come  to  be  wrought  into  the  shapes  of  mountain 
and  valley,  hiU  and  plain.  The  marvellous  variety  and  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  possessed  by  the  former  of  these  two  histories  have 
given  a  special  fascination  to  geological  enquiry.  In  one  place, 
for  instance,  there  lies  beneath  our  feet  a  series  of  ancient  sea¬ 
floors  on  which  are  still  perfectly  preserved  the  remains  of 
long  extinct  types  of  marine  life  that  once  flourished  there. 
In  another  spot  we  may  come  upon  buried  land-surfaces  and 
lake-bottoms,  from  which  we  can  disinter  relics  of  their  forests 
and  of  the  animals  that  harboured  in  them,  so  strangely  unlike 
any  forms  of  life  that  now  survive.  Or  we  may  discover,  as  in 
so  many  parts  of  these  islands,  that  beneath  the  soil  on  which 
for  long  centuries  man  has  built  his  dwellings  and  cultivated  his 
farms  lie  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  once  vigorous  volcanoes,  many 
of  them  submarine  and  interleaved  with  layers  full  of  the  shells 
and  corals  of  long-vanished  seas,  while  others  of  subaerial 
origin  have  entombed  the  land-vegetation  of  their  time.  The 
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contrasts  thus  presented  between  the  modem  familiar  condition 
of  the  land  and  the  memorials  of  the  ancient  history  of  its  site 
afford  some  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  which  modem 
science  has  placed  before  our  imagination. 

These  topographical  contrasts,  however,  had  been  more  or 
less  fully  appreciated  for  many  years  before  any  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  origin  and  history  of  the  present  surface  of 
the  land.  Some  broad  principles  of  fundamental  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  had  indeed  been  established. 

Thus  it  was  perceived  that  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our 
planet’s  protracted  history  upheavals  of  the  sea-floor  have  taken 
place,  that  most  of  the  dry  land  is  due  to  such  upheavals,  and 
that  mountain-chains  mark  the  most  prominent  ridges  into 
which  the  terrestrial  crust  has  been  thrown  by  these  great 
movements.  The  nature  and  effects  of  such  disturbances  of  the 
crust  form  a  branch  of  geological  enquiry  which  has  been  taken 
up  with  fresh  enthusiasm  in  recent  years.  Thanks  to  the 
labours  of  a  group  of  geologists  who  have  studied  the  north-west 
of  Scotland  and  another  band  that  has  worked  out  the  structure 
of  the  Alps,  the  process  of  mountain-making  is  now  much  more 
clearly  understood  than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  I 

other  hand,  the  proofs  of  the  decay  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  j 

which,  from  the  infancy  of  mankind,  have  been  among  the  most  j 

familiar  sights  in  nature,  have  within  the  last  few  decades  been 
recognised  to  possess  a  significance  never  before  imagined.  That  I 
the  water-drop  hollows  out  the  stone,  that  rivers  wear  down 
their  banks,  that  the  sea  eats  into  its  shores  on  one  coast-line 
and  heaps  up  their  ruins  on  another  had  long  passed  into  common  I 

proverbial  sayings.  Even  some  of  the  less  obtrusive  processes  i 

that  affect  the  surface  of  the  land  had  been  noted  by  such  keen¬ 
eyed  observers  as  Seneca.  But  the  meaning  of  these  surface- 
changes  in  the  history  of  landscape  remained  still  unperceived.  1 

The  two  great  natural  agencies  concerned  in  this  history—  | 

underground  movements  on  the  one  side  and  superficial  erosion  * 

on  the  other — were  thus  familiar  to  the  students  of  natural  | 

history,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  this  knowledge  I 

to  the  elucidation  of  the  origin  of  the  contours  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Until  long  after  geology  had  established  its  position  | 
among  the  inductive  sciences,  the  belief  continued  to  prevail  i 
even  among  geologists  that  the  existing  inequalities  in  the 
topography  of  a  country,  where  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ! 
aboriginal  architecture  of  the  globe,  have  been  directly  due  to  ^ 
irregularities  in  the  movements  whereby  the  sea-bottom  was  I 
finally  raised  into  dry  land.  Valleys  were  thus  supposed  to 
mark  the  lines  of  rent  or  subsidence  that  took  place  during 
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the  process  of  elevation,  while  the  intervening  ridges  and  hills 
were  taken  to  be  portions  of  ground  that  had  undergone  greater 
upheaval.  Even  where  it  was  acknowledged  that  some  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  effects  of  prolonged  superficial  erosion, 
the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice  continued  to  keep  this 
allowance  as  limited  as  possible.  And  in  apportioning  the 
relative  shares  of  the  different  natural  agents  in  the  process 
of  erosion,  the  great  majority  of  geologists  showed  themselves 
still  under  the  thraldom  of  popular  misconception.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  realize  that  the  apparently  insig¬ 
nificant  action  of  the  subaerial  powers  could  achieve  any  stu¬ 
pendous  results.  They  consequently  ignored  this  action  as  a 
serious  factor  in  the  history  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  fell 
back  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  seemed  to  them  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  forces  that  destroy  the  dry  land.  For 
many  years  this  belief  in  the  predominant  influence  of  the  ocean 
was  maintained  by  the  leaders  of  geological  science  in  Europe. 
Nor  is  its  persistence  difficult  of  explanation.  To  men  familiar 
with  the  frequent  storms  that  break  from  a  wide  ocean  upon  a 
long  exposed  coast-line  and  with  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
waves  even  in  comparatively  sheltered  inlets,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  power  of  the  sea  should  stand  at  the  head  of  all  agents 
of  erosion.  Guettard,  for  example,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
geological  science  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  he  admitted 
that  terrestrial  waters  have  played  a  not  imimportant  part, 
nevertheless  regarded  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as  the  paramount 
denuding  agency.  And  this  view,  when,  subsequently  enforced 
by  all  the  authority  of  Lyell,  became  almost  a  settled  and  accepted 
b^ef  among  his  followers.  He  marshalled  with  great  skill  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  frequent  uprise  and  subsidence  of 
land  during  the  past  history  of  our  globe  and  connected  these 
movements  with  the  evidence  of  potency  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  sea  as  instruments  of  erosion.  That  he  should 
have  thrown  his  influence  into  that  scale  seems  now  all  the 
more  remarkable,  seeing  that  in  so  doing  he  not  only  departed 
from  the  teaching  of  his  great  master,  Hutton,  but  from  the 
lesson  he  had  himself  learnt  in  early  life  among  the  volcanic 
tracts  of  central  France. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  France  that  what  is  now  universally 
rec(^ised  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  land-sculpture  was  first 
established  upon  a  basis  of  careful  observation  and  sagacious 
inference.  Yet  several  generations  had  to  pass  away  before 
this  doctrine  was  seriously  examined,  tested  on  the  ground  in 
different  regions,  and  foimd  to  be  everywhere  confirmed.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1765,  Desmarest,  diligently  traversing  the 
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plateaux  of  Auvergne,  and  perplexed  for  a  time  by  the  apparently 
hopeless  complexity  of  the  problems  there  presented,  (hscovered 
at  last  that  his  difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  imravel  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  successive  volcanic  eruptions  in  that  region,  and  to 
comprehend  the  relations  of  the  lava-streams  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  valleys  which  had  served  as  their  channels,  could  all  be 
solved  by  one  simple  principle — that  the  valleys  have  been 
excavated  by  the  waters  which  still  flow  in  them.  He  saw  that 
in  this  prolonged  process  of  erosion  each  successive  volcanic 
outbreak  found  the  valley-bottoms  reduced  in  level,  and  that  the 
streams  of  lava  consequently  flowed  down  these  channels  on 
progressively  lower  platforms.  He  perceived  that  the  oldest 
lavas,  trenched  by  the  nmning  water,  have  now  been  left  perched 
in  detached  sheets  and  patches  on  the  summits  of  the  intervening 
ridges  which  thus  seem  to  have  grov.Tx  up  between  the  valleys 
on  either  side  of  them.  For  the  first  time  the  history  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  landscape  was  now  worked  out  in  some  detail,  and  the 
different  stages  in  its  evolution  were  traced.  The  example  set 
by  this  illustrious  Frenchman,  however,  was  allowed  to  remain 
for  nearly  a  century  without  receiving  general  recognition. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  far  lost  sight  of  that  the  credit  of  the  grand 
generalization  made  by  him  was  actually  given  to  men  who  came 
after  him,  and  drew  their  inspiration  from  his  writings.  Not 
that  the  power  of  running  water  in  modelling  the  surface  of  the 
land  was  ignored.  De  Saussure,  the  great  pioneer  of  mountain 
study,  vividly  appreciated  this  power  as  he  climbed  the  Alps 
and  surveyed  from  their  peaks  the  deep  and  wide  valleys  which 
separate  their  rugged  ridges.  He  felt  assured  that  these  radiating 
hollows,  with  their  multitudinous  network  of  branches,  could 
never  have  been  cut  out  by  the  sea,  but  could  only  be  the  work 
of  the  streams  that  still  traverse  them.  Again,  a  few  years  later, 
Hutton,  from  a  study  of  the  hills  and  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
from  a  review  of  the  impressive  Alpine  evidence  published  by 
De  Saussure,  proclaimed  the  same  doctrine  and  made  it  an 
integral  part  of  his  ‘  Theory  of  the  Earth.’  Later  still  came 
Lamarck,  who  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  ‘  Hydrog^ologie,’  of  which  geologists  as  a  body  have 
taken  no  notice,  pointed  out  more  succinctly  than  had  ever 
been  done  before,  the  nature  and  connexion  of  the  different 
agencies  by  which  the  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
brought  about.  He  showed  how  plains  and  plateaux  must  in 
the  end  have  their  surface  carved  into  ravines  and  valleys  by 
the  descending  drainage,  and  how  in  this  way  ridges  and  crests 
must ‘be  produced  which  in  course  of  time  will  be  developed 
into  isolated  hills  and  mountains.  He  dwelt  with  great  insistence 
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on  what  he  called  the  Pouvoir  de  la  Vie — the  power  of  plant  and 
ammal  life  in  decomposing  and  recombining  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Pushing  his 
inferences  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  their  natural  and  logical 
conclusion,  he  reached  an  extreme,  which  to  his  contemporaries, 
no  doubt,  seemed  so  extravagant  as  to  deserve  no  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  and  which  may  partly  account  for  the  neglect  into 
which  his  remarkable  treatise  has  fallen. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  Lamarck’s  essay 
in  Paris  was  marked  also  by  the  appearance  at  Edinburgh  of 
Playfair’s  classic  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory.’  The 
Scottish  geologist  stated  with  singular  clearness  and  eloquence 
the  reasoning  which  led  him  and  his  master  to  conclude  that  the 
valley  systems  of  the  land  have  been  carved  by  the  subaerial 
action  of  running  water.  But  even  his  persuasive  arguments 
failed  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  and 
their  successors  the  obstinate  prejudice  against  the  slow  and 
seemingly  inadequate  operation  of  rain  and  rivers.  Most  men 
who  thought  on  the  subject  still  either  vaguely  conceived  with 
Lyell  that  most  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea  during  successive  submergences  and  re-elevations,  or  followed 
the  prevalent  belief  that  much  of  the  topography  of  the  land 
should  be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  subterranean 
forces.  Now  and  then  a  single  voice  might  be  heard,  like  that 
of  Scrope,  or  later  of  Prestwich,  pleading  for  the  efficacy  of 
subaerial  denudation,  at  least  in  some  cases.  But  for  many 
years  no  one  ventured  seriously  to  grapple  with  the  subject  in 
detail,  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  some 
concrete  example,  and  to  show  that,  as  the  sea  acts  horizontally 
within  a  narrow  vertical  range,  it  could  never  have  hollowed 
out  the  intricate  network  of  drainage-lines  on  the  land ;  that  these 
lines  are,  in  innumerable  instances,  wholly  independent  of  those 
of  structure  in  the  rocks  underneath,  and  can  only  have  been 
the  work  of  the  waters  that  are  still  visibly  deepening  and 
widening  them. 

Not  imtil  the  year  1862  was  the  whole  subject  revived  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  nature  in  a  definite  tract  of  country  traversed 
by  a  system  of  rivers.  In  that  year  Jukes  published  an  accoimt 
of  his  study  of  the  river-basins  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
with  masterly  hand,  he  analysed  the  physical  structure  of  the 
ground,  and  showed  how  the  successive  stages  of  valley-erosion 
could  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  action  of  the  rivers  in 
descending  from  the  high  grounds  to  the  sea.  The  appearance 
of  1^  paper  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  landscape,  and  formed  the  starting-point  of  all  that 
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has  since  been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  science. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  other  observers,  notably  by  Ramsay, 
Topley,  and  Le  Neve  Foster,  who  brought  forward  fresh  illus¬ 
trations  from  various  parts  of  England  in  favour  of  the  same 
conclusions.  These  opinions,  espoused  more  especially  by  the 
younger  writers  of  the  day,  encountered  for  a  time  considerable 
opposition  from  the  elders  of  the  previous  generation.  Even 
the  language  of  the  market-place  was  imported  into  the  arena 
of  scientific  discussion,  and  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  sub¬ 
aerial  erosion  were  stigmatized  as  upholders  of  the  ‘  Gutter 
‘  Theory.’  But  the  opposition  gradually  slackened  as  its  vener¬ 
able  partisans  passed  away,  while  at  the  same  time  powerful 
support  to  the  newer  views  came  from  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  astounding  illustrations  of  river-erosion  and  atmospheric 
degradation  brought  to  light  from  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  of  the  American  Union  by  6uch  pioneers  as  Newberry, 
Powell,  Dutton,  and  others. 

The  principles  so  clearly  taught  by  Desmarest,  by  De  Saussure, 
by  Hutton  and  Playfair,  and  by  Lamarck,  have  finally  prevailed. 
It  is  now  by  common  consent  admitted  that  on  these  principles 
alone  can  the  history  of  landscape  be  imderstood.  The  influence 
of  subterranean  forces  in  breaking  up  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
upheaving  it  into  land,  and  piling  its  dislocated  masses  above 
each  other  into  mountain-chains  is  not  only  fxiUy  admitted,  but 
has  been  worked  out  with  a  wealth  of  detail  never  before  imagined. 
But  while  this  influence  is  thoroughly  recognised  by  those  who 
have  most  attentively  studied  the  subject,  these  observers 
nevertheless  perceive  that,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
form  of  surface  produced  by  the  subterranean  forces,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  every  landscape  has  been  essentially  the 
record  of  a  vastly  protracted  process  of  erosion.  The  original 
contours  have  been  more  or  less  completely  modified  or  effaced. 
Like  a  block  of  marble  in  the  hands  of  a  sculptor,  every  portion 
of  the  land  has  been  ceaselessly  chiselled  by  the  whole  array  of 
Nature’s  subaerial  tools — sun  and  wind,  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
frost,  snow  and  ice,  springs  and  frosts,  rivers  and  the  sea,  plants 
and  animals.  The  forms  given  to  any  piece  of  upraised  ground 
at  its  first  appearance  above  the  sea  would  necessarily  guide  the 
operations  of  these  various  agents  of  erosion,  more  particularly 
by  offering  depressions  which  would  lead  the  drainage  from  the 
watersheds  down  to  the  shores.  And  this  influence  would 
endure  longer  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ground  elevated 
and  the  smoothness  or  ruggedness  of  its  original  surface.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  nund  that  while  the  upheavals  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  crust  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fitful  and  often  separated 
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by  enormous  intervals  of  time,  the  working  of  the  subaerial 
forces  has  never  for  an  instant  halted  since  the  land  first  emerged 
from  the  sea.  In  the  long  life  of  our  globe,  the  duration  of  a 
mountain-chain  has  been,  so  to  speak,  only  a  transient  incident. 
Unless  the  underground  activities  which  at  first  ridged  up  the 
chain  should  subsequently  at  intervals  renew  the  uplift,  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  geological 
periods  be  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  antiquity  of  a  mass  of  land, 
the  traces  of  its  first  or  aboriginal  topography  disappear.  The 
present  aspect  of  the  Alps,  for  instance,  probably  bears  but  a 
remote  resemblance  to  that  which  these  mountains  wore  when 
they  were  first  upheaved,  or  even  to  that  which  they  showed  at 
the  time  of  their  latest  re-elevation.  They  still  retain,  indeed, 
the  proud  position  which  they  owe  to  subterranean  causes,  of 
being  the  dominant  range  of  high  ground  in  Europe,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  sufiered  from  the  prolonged  action  of 
the  forces  of  denudation  is  almost  inconceivable.  Thousands 
of  feet  of  solid  stone  have  been  removed  from  their  surface,  wide 
and  deep  valleys  have  been  hollowed  out  of  them  in  every 
direction,  their  ridges  have  been  narrowed  into  crests,  and  these 
again  have  been  trenched  with  chasms  and  splintered  into  peaks. 
^  that,  colossal  and  impressive  as  they  still  remain,  the  Alps 
can  be  seen  to  be  in  some  measure  only  the  wreck  of  what  they 
have  been.  Mountain -groups  of  higher  antiquity  bear  even 
more  striking  witness  to  this  progressive  demolition.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  British  Island,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may 
be  cited  in  illustration,  with  their  continuation  into  the  north 
of  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
on  the  other.  This  long  belt  of  upland,  on  the  north-western 
margin  of  the  European  continent,  presents  the  internal  structure 
characteristic  of  mountain-chains.  But  all  trace  of  its  original 
mountain-forms  was  effaced  long  ages  ago.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  north-western  bulwark 
of  high  ground  was  in  course  of  time  lowered  by  prolonged 
denudation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  wide  plain  or 
platform,  little  above,  if  not  actually  below,  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  remote  condition  of  degradation,  it  was  once  more 
upraised  into  a  long  table-land  on  which  the  denuding  agencies 
have  ever  since  been  ceaselessly  at  work.  And  now  so  many 
deep  and  wide  straths  and  glens,  with  such  a  profusion  of  gullies 
and  ravines,  have  been  carved  out  of  it,  that  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles  the  level  or  imdulating  surface  of  the  table-land  has 
been  transformed  into  an  intricate  network  of  ridges  and  isolated 
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hills,  among  which  only  fragments  of  that  ancient  plateau  can 
here  and  there  be  recognized. 

Hence,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  any  particular 
landscape,  it  is  hardly  ever  possible,  save  in  the  case  of  quite 
recently  upraised  sea-bottoms,  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of 
what  may  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  ground  when  first 
exposed  to  subaerial  denudation.  Only  conjecture  is  usually 
open  to  us,  and  the  more  ancient  the  history,  the  scantier  becomes 
the  basis  on  which  conjecture  can  be  hazarded.  We  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  content  to  work  backward  from  the  present  state  of 
the  landscape,  following  out  the  degradation  now  in  progress, 
and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  conception  of  what  may  have 
been  the  probable  condition  of  the  initial  topography,  and  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  denudation  which  has 
reduced  it  into  its  present  forms.  In  such  a  process  of  geo¬ 
graphical  reconstruction  much  help  may  be  obtained  from  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  ground 
in  question.  By  this  means  light  is  thrown  upon  the  original 
extension  of  the  different  masses  of  rock,  and  an  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount  of  solid  materi^ 
which  has  been  removed.  Where,  for  instance,  a  detached 
portion  of  a  formation  has  been  left  as  a  capping  upon  some 
ridge  or  summit,  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  rest  of 
the  formation  to  which  this  outlier  belongs  once  stretched  at 
least  as  far  as  the  isolated  patch.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
intervening  ground  includes  deep  and  wide  valleys,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  hollows  have  been  excavated  since  the  removal  of 
the  formation  which  once  covered  their  site.  Thus  step  by  step 
we  may  trace  the  history  backward,  restoring,  one  after  another, 
the  successive  sheets  of  rock  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
worn  away  from  the  surface,  until  we  perceive  that  these  restora¬ 
tions  bring  before  us  a  form  of  surface  which  is  wholly  unlike 
that  now  visible,  the  difference  between  them  being  the  obvious 
result  of  prolonged  denudation. 

The  careful  scrutiny  which  in  recent  years  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  internal  structure  of  moxmtains  and  the  consequent 
enlargement  of  our  conceptions  of  the  various  t5q)es  of  movement 
by  which  that  structure  has  been  produced  have  supplied  fresh 
and  interesting  evidence  of  the  colossal  extent  to  which  these 
portions  of  the  earth’s  crust  have  been  worn  away.  That  the 
strata  of  which  moimtain-chains  are  largely  composed  have  been 
thrown  into  folds  has  been  recognised  for  several  centuries. 
That  these  strata  have  been  further  broken  up  by  dislocations 
of  varying  magnitude  was  not  so  readily  perceived,  inasmuch 
as  the  proofs  of  such  ruptures  are  on  the  whole  less  prominently 
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displayed.  But  both  plication  and  faulting  had  long  been 
admitted  to  be  chief  features  in  the  architecture  of  mountains, 
before  it  was  realized  that  the  two  kinds  of  movement  might  be 
combined  in  the  production  of  the  most  gigantic  and  previously 
undetected  displacements  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  What  had  been 
supposed  to  be  only  vast  folds  of  the  rocks  were  now  ascertained 
to  include  also  ruptures  extending  sometimes  for  scores  of  leagues, 
whereby  huge  masses  of  the  crust  have  been  driven  forward  for 
distances  of  ten  or  more  miles,  and  piled  up  above  younger 
formations.  As  far  back  as  1883  this  remarkable  feature  was 
announced  by  Rothpletz  as  traceable  in  the  Alps.  At  the  same 
time  this  structure  was  worked  out  independently  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Scotland  by  Messrs.  Lapworth,  Peach,  and  Home.  It 
has  likewise  been  detected  in  many  other  places,  and  has  formed 
the  subject  of  luminous  memoirs  by  MM.  Bertrand,  Lugeon, 
and  other  writers  in  Central  Europe,  and  by  Tomebohm,  Holm- 
quist,  and  others  in  Scandinavia. 

Besides  the  surpassing  interest  which  these  recent  discoveries 
possess  in  relation  to  the  architecture  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  they 
supply  fresh  evidence  of  the  potent  influence  of  denudation  in 
creating  the  present  outlines  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Where,  for 
instance,  a  continuous  slice  of  the  cmst  has  been  broken  away 
and  driven  onward  for  many  miles  above  younger  rocks,  it  has 
subsequently,  through  the  operation  of  the  denuding  forces, 
been  trenched  in  all  directions,  portions  of  it  have  been  isolated 
on  hilltops,  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  while  thousands 
of  wide  and  deep  valleys  have  been  carved  through  it  down 
into  the  younger  rocks  below.  Few  lessons  in  geology  are  more 
impressive  than  such  scenes  as  these,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  gigantic  convulsions  in 
the  history  of  our  globe,  and  on  the  other  with  the  stupendous 
results  achieved  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  seemingly  feeble 
atmospheric  agents. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  we  turn,  under  what  form  of 
climate,  or  with  what  type  of  geological  stmcture  we  may  choose 
to  begin,  the  cardinal  fact  which  meets  us  at  the  outset,  and  at 
every  subsequent  step  of  our  progress,  is  the  universal  decay  of 
the  surface  of  the  land.  Even  where  no  pains  are  taken  to 
inquire  how  this  waste  is  brought  about,  or  what  relative  share 
each  agent  of  destmction  can  claim  in  the  final  result,  it  can 
readily  be  perceived  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  conditions 
of  climate  or  exposure,  the  rocks  that  come  to  the  light  of  day 
are  suffering  a  constant  superficial  decomposition.  The  thin 
crust  of  disintegrated  material  formed  upon  their  surface  is 
gradually  broken  up  and  washed  off  by  rain  or  blown  away  by 
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wind,  80  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  underneath  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same  process.  Every  shower  that  descends  upon  the 
land  contributes  towards  the  removal  of  the  loosened  particles, 
and  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  this  contribution  may  be  seen  in 
the  mud  which  darkens  the  rivulets  and  rivers.  Though  the 
measurable  extent  of  the  denudation  displayed  by  a  landscape 
may  be  enormous,  obviously  no  extraordinary  agent  or  process 
need  have  been  concerned  in  its  production.  It  may  well  have 
been  effected  by  the  same  seemingly  feeble  powers  whereby 
it  is  still  continued,  if  only  sufficient  time  be  granted  for 
their  task.  Nor  do  we  need  to  assume  that  they  must  formerly 
have  worked  faster  than  they  do  now,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  even  at  their  present  rate  of  activity  a  comparatively  short 
geological  period  would  suffice  to  reduce  most  of  the  dry  land  to 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  this  complex,  uninterrupted  process  of  land-sculpture,  the 
waste  obviously  does  not  everywhere  advance  at  the  same  rate. 
It  must  be  more  rapid  on  the  higher  and  steeper  grounds,  where 
changes  of  weather  and  climate  are  most  marked,  where  the 
rains  are  heavier,  and  the  torrents  more  impetuous  than  on  the 
lower  and  flatter  lands.  Again,  the  erosion  is  more  actively 
carried  on  in  the  naked  beds  of  streams  than  on  ground  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  covering  of  vegetation,  for  the  detritus  swept  down 
by  the  flowing  water  serves  to  scour  and  erode  the  rocks  of  the 
channels  over  which  it  is  driven.  Thus  the  gullies  and  clefts  of 
the  tributaries,  and  the  ravines  and  opener  valleys  of  the  rivers, 
have  been  incised  upon  the  landscape  as  branching  lines  along 
which  the  drainage  is  conducted  from  the  central  watersheds 
to  the  distant  sea.  These  drainage  lines,  once  chosen,  tend  to 
retain  their  places,  as  the  water  wears  them  deeper  and  wider. 
Thus,  imless  some  geological  revolution  should  take  place, 
entirely  altering  the  surface  features  of  a  country,  the  rivers 
may  be  the  most  ancient  lineaments  of  a  landscape,  remounting 
to  an  antiquity  far  higher  than  that  of  the  ridges  and  hills 
which  now  appear  between  them ;  for,  while  the  drainage  has 
been  constantly  travelling  seaward,  usually  in  the  same  valleys 
as  at  first,  the  rest  of  the  region  has  been  undergoing  continual 
transformation,  former  hiUs  have  disappeared,  new  eminences 
have  risen  into  prominence,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  solid 
rock  that  once  encircled  and  overlaid  them,  and  valleys  have 
coalesced  by  the  destruction  of  the  intervening  ridges. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  varying  rate  of  denudation,  according 
to  the  angle  of  declivity  of  the  groimd,  and  the  energy  of  the  agents 
by  which  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  carried  on,  a  funda¬ 
mental  source  of  variety  in  the  topographical  results  achieved 
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is  to  be  recognised  in  the  diverse  characters  and  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  rocks  which  come  to  the  surface.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  local  distinctions  of  landscape  must  be  mainly 
assigned.  As  the  harder  materials  withstand  subaerial  decay 
better  than  those  of  softer  nature,  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  lowering  of  the  land-surface  they  will  tend  to  be  left  pro¬ 
jecting  as  ridges  and  hills,  while  the  less  durable' varieties  will 
be  worn  down  into  hollows  and  plains.  Again,  among  the 
harder  kinds  of  stone,  great  differences  exist  in  internal  structure, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  such  rocks  yield  to  the  attacks  of  time. 
Each  of  them  succumbs  after  its  own  fashion,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributes  its  own  individual  features  to  the  general  scenery. 
In  the  south  of  England,  for  example,  ‘  the  long  backs  of  the 
‘  bushless  downs  ’  mark  the  successive  outcrops  of  the  Chalk. 
Further  north,  through  the  midland  counties,  the  winding 
ridges  of  escarpment,  with  the  level  plains  between  them,  show 
where  the  hard  limestones  and  the  softer  clays  and  shales  of  the 
Jurassic  series  come  in  alternate  bands  to  the  surface.  Far 
to  the  west,  the  rugged  tors  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  owe 
their  distinctive  forms  to  the  weathering  of  the  granite  hills. 
The  high  grounds  of  Wales  and  the  Lake  District  are  built 
up  of  ancient  massive  marine  sediments  and  enduring  volcanic 
rocks,  which,  with  their  endless  varieties  of  composition  and 
structure,  have  been  sculptured  into  the  array  of  picturesque 
shapes  so  characteristic  of  these  regions.  In  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  the  isolated  crags,  crowned  in  so  many  cases  with 
mediaeval  castles,  consist  of  obdurate  eruptive  rocks  which 
have  outlasted  the  destruction  of  the  sedimentary  strata  that 
once  lay  piled  in  thousands  of  feet  above  them.  In  Antrim 
and  among  the  Western  Isles,  the  terraced  hiUs,  with  their  suc¬ 
cessive  platforms  of  dark  stone  and  green  slopes  between,  mark 
the  outpourings  of  the  youngest  volcanoes  of  Britain,  which, 
comparatively  recent  though  they  be,  have  been  trenched  by 
endless  deep  and  wide  glens  and  long  arms  of  the  sea  xmtil  they 
have  been  reduced  to  a  series  of  scattered  outliers  on  the  main¬ 
land  and  detached  islands  fronting  the  western  coast. 

The  slow  and  prolonged  process  of  sculpture,  to  which  the 
^adual  evolution  of  lan^cape  has  been  mainly  due,  was  obviously 
liable  from  time  to  time  to  be  variously  modified  by  movements 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  These  changes  were  sometimes  tranquil, 
a  terrestrial  region  being  gradually  pushed  above,  or  let  down 
below,  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  other  times  the  movements  have 
been  more  energetic,  and  have  culminated  in  the  upheaval  of 
long  and  lofty  moimtain-chains.  Some  of  the  consequences 
of  such  disturbances  of  the  crust,  whether  in  the  way  of 
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elevation  or  depression,  deserve  attention’ from  the  influence 
which  any  change  of  level  would  necessarily  exert  in  modifying 
the  progress  of  denudation.  An  uplift  of  the  ground  tends  to 
heighten  the  rainfall,  to  augment  the  volume  and  declivity  of 
the  rivers,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the  general  erosion.  If  this 
uprise  is  long-continued,  but  interrupted  by  pauses  of  some 
duration,  during  which  the  level  of  the  land  remains  unaltered, 
the  progress  of  decay  will  be  marked  by  alternations  of  periods 
of  more  vigorous  and  more  feeble  activity.  The  old  river- 
terraces  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  temperate  lati¬ 
tudes  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  and  which  in  Western 
Europe,  have  yielded  so  many  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
flint-instruments  of  human  workmanship,  have  been  plausibly 
regarded  as  memorials  of  such  a  series  of  uplifts,  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  rest.  In  Britain  the  larger  streams  commonly 
display  two,  not  infrequently  three  or  more,  well-deflned  plat¬ 
forms  of  alluvium  above  their  present  channels.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  each  of  these  terraces  marks  a  former  level  at 
which  the  neighbouring  stream  flowed,  and  that  since  the  highest 
of  them  was  accumulated,  the  water  has  gradually  cut  its  way 
downward  in  the  bottom  of  its  valley  to  the  level  at  which  it 
now  runs.  These  river-terraces  have  never  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  general  detailed  study,  which  they  well  deserve  to 
receive,  not  for  a  limited  district  merely,  but  for  a  wide  region  or 
a  whole  country.  Whether,  or  how  far,  they  can  be  shown  to 
indicate  an  intermittent  uprise  of  the  land,  remains  for  future 
discovery.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  some  portions  of  the  British  Isles  underwent  an  emergence 
from  the  sea  interrupted  by  long  pauses,  each  of  which  is  marked 
along  the  coast-lines  by  a  platform  of  marine  alluvimn  or  old 
sea-beach,  and  some  of  these  beaches  xmdoubtedly  merge  inland, 
into  true  river-terraces. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terrestrial  movement  takes 
a  downward  direction,  and  a  land-surface  is  submerged  beneath 
the  sea,  the  subsidence  may  be  so  slow  that  the  more  specially 
characteristic  features  of  that  surface  are  destroyed  by  the 
waves  before  they  descend  below  the  limit  of  marine  abrasion. 
But  if  the  sinking  should  be  comparatively  rapid,  such  features 
may  more  or  less  completely  escape  effacement,  and  may  be 
preserved  beneath  a  protecting  cover  of  sea-water  until  they 
are  Anally  entombed  beneath  the  sediment  that  is  continually 
borne  away  from  the  waste  of  the  land.  That  an  event  of  this 
kind  has  actually  occxirred  in  our  own  region  can  be  shown 
from  the  soimdings  recorded  on  the  Admiralty  charts  of  these 
islands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  comparatively  recent 
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geological  date  Britain  stood  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  now 
does,  and  was  united  to  the  Continent  by  a  wide  wooded  plain, 
across  which  the  Thames  and  our  other  eastern  rivers,  together 
with  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  other  Continental  streams,  flowed 
towards  an  Atlantic  inlet  between  Shetland  and  Scan^navia. 
On  our  western  coasts  the  present  groups  and  chains  of  islands 
were  in  great  part  joined  to  the  mainland,  which,  with  its  hills, 
glens  and  lakes,  stretched  some  way  westwards,  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  land.  Since  that  time  the  whole  region 
has  subsided.  The  eastern  plain  now  lies  below  the  shallow 
North  Sea,  while  on  the  western  coast  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic 
flow  far  up  what  were  formerly  glens  and  straths.  So  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  and  so  recent  has  been  the  subsidence,  or  so 
slow  the  deposit  of  sediment  on  the  sea-floor,  that  with  the 
help  of  the  sounding-line  it  is  even  yet  possible  to  map  out 
the  course  of  the  submerged  valleys  and  lakes,  together  with  the 
position  of  the  ridges  that  rise  between  them. 

What  has  thus  happened  at  so  recent  an  epoch  in  geological 
history  has  probably  occurred  again  and  again  in  the  distant 
past.  In  Britain,  examples  of  ancient  and,  so  to  speak,  fossil 
landscapes  have  actually  been  found,  wherein,  after  being 
submerged  and  buried  under  thick  accumulations  of  sediment, 
now  hardened  into  stone,  the  land-surface  so  preserved  has  once 
more  been  uplifted  above  sea-level  and  has  been  finally  laid 
bare  again  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
sedimentary  covering  xmder  which  it  ley  so  long  entombed. 
Thus,  in  Chamwood  Forest,  from  imder  a  surrounding  mantle  of 
red  sandstone  and  marl,  the  peaks  of  a  venerable  country  are 
now,  by  the  decay  and  removal  of  the  red  rocks,  coming  once 
more  into  view,  and  afford  curious  suggestions  of  a  former  arid 
chmate  and  desert  wastes  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  England. 
Still  more  impressive,  and  on  a  grander  scale,  is  the  primaeval 
landscape  which,  with  its  mountains  and  glens,  is  slowly  emerging 
into  sight  from  under  some  of  the  oldest  sedimentary  roclre  of 
the  north-west  of  Scotland.  These  mountains  still  rise  more 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  valleys,  which  had  already  been  worn 
out  of  them  before  the  advent  of  even  the  earliest  organisms 
yet  discovered  in  the  British  Isles.  So  gently  did  the  land 
sink  beneath  the  water  which  overflowed  it  that  the  stages 
of  its  submergence  can  be  followed  in  the  successive  gravelly 
beaches  thrown  up  by  the  waves  along  the  slopes  until  the 
ground  was  finally  buried  under  some  8,000  or  10,000  feet  of 
accumulated  sediment.  This  enormous  overlying  pile  of  con¬ 
solidated  sand  and  gravel  has  survived  the  geological  revolu¬ 
tions  that  have  since  visited  the  region,  and  retains  still  much 
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of  the  original  horizontality  of  its  strata.  But  it  has  been 
exposed  for  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  to  continuous  denudation  that 
it  has  been  reduced  to  a  series  of  colossal  outhers,  amid  which 
glimpses  of  the  oldest  known  landscapes  in  Europe  are  now 
revealed. 

Where  the  subterranean  commotions  have  assumed  their 
culminating  form,  the  terrestrial  crust  has  been  crumpled, 
compressed,  plicated,  ruptured,  and  pushed  upwards  for 
thousands  of  feet,  and  a  great  mountain-chain  has  thus  been 
wrinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Such  a  stupendous  event, 
when  it  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  would  bring  a  new 
land-surface  within  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  agents,  which 
would  at  once  begin  their  operations.  At  ^t  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  wodd  be  those  superinduced  by  the  imderground 
forces,  and  these  would  guide  the  drainage  in  its  progress  from 
the  watersheds  to  the  sea.  But  as  the  surface  was  progressively 
lowered,  the  topography  would  become  more  and  more  the 
immediate  result  of  denudation.  If  the  mountain -chain  sprang 
into  existence  over  a  region  that  was  already  land,  the  previous 
topographical  features  would  of  course  be  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  effaced.  But  we  can  conceive  that  in  some  cases  the 
movements  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  rapid  or  violent  to 
destroy  all  trace  of  the  previous  land-surface.  Occasional 
puzzling  and  apparently  abnormal  features  in  mountain  regions 
tempt  us  to  speculate  on  their  being  perhaps  fragments  of  such 
an  older  topography,  when  the  streams  and  the  valleys  were 
wholly  different  irom  those  we  now  behold.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  tract  of  groimd  has  been  again  and  again 
subjected  to  disturbance  from  stresses  in  the  terrestrial  crust, 
and  that  where  the  disturbance  was  slight  it  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  serious  modification  of  the  general  drainsige-system. 
The  Alps  have  unquestionably  reached  their  present  position 
after  a  succession  of  widely  separated  uplifts.  The  more  gigantic 
of  these  movements  have  left  their  indelible  traces  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  moimtains.  But  there  may  have  been  many 
intermediate  times  when  the  displacements  were  comparatively 
feeble  and  inadequate  to  change  the  more  important  drainage¬ 
lines.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  frequent  earthquakes  of 
the  Alps,  showing  the  instability  of  the  terrestrial  crust  there, 
may  be  accompanied  by  slight  elevation  or  depression.  Whether 
such  small  changes  of  level  are  actually  taking  place  has  appeared 
to  the  International  Geological  Congress  to  be  a  subject  worthy 
of  careful  investigation,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  International 
Association  of  Academies,  the  Geodetic  Association  has  the 
matter  under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
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If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  region  in  which  no  movements 
of  the  terrestrial  crust  take  place  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 
where  the  progress  of  denudation  is  allowed  to  continue  without 
interruption  or  modification,  we  can  conceive  that  the  land 
will  gradually  be  reduced  in  level  and  in  area  imtil  finally  it 
will  disappear  imder  the  sea.  At  present,  in  such  a  tract  of 
the  earth’s  surface  as  Western  Europe,  with  much  high  ground 
and  a  copious  rainfall,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  amount  of 
material  eaten  away  from  the  coasts  by  the  waves  and  tidal 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  is  exceedingly  small 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  removed  in  the  same  space 
of  time  by  brooks  and  rivers  frrom  the  general  surface  of  the 
Continent.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  where  denudation  is 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  by  any  underground  disturbance, 
the  character  and  rate  of  the  denudation  will  gradually  change 
in  proportion  as  the  land  is  reduced  in  level  and  approaches 
more  and  more  to  the  form  of  a  plain.  As  the  rainfall,  and 
with  it  the  volume  and  erosive  power  of  the  streams,  will 
consequently  dimin’sh,  subaerial  erosion  will  become  con¬ 
tinually  feebler.  But  no  corresponding  cause  will  affect  the 
abrading  power  of  the  sea.  So  that,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  land-surface,  marine  action  may  equal  or  surpass 
in  efficacy  that  of  the  subaerial  agents.  The  ^al  result  of  such 
an  undisturbed  continuance  of  denudation  will  be  the  production 
of  a  plain  (the  ‘  plain  of  marine  denudation  ’  of  A.  C.  Ramsay), 
the  surface  of  which  may  ultimately  he  below  the  downward 
limit  of  marine  erosion.  Reduced  to  that  level,  the  plain  thus 
formed  will  be  protected  from  further  abrasion  by  the  over- 
lying  water,  and  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  an  indefinite 
time,  until  some  renewed  disturbance  of  the  crust  shall  either 
depress  it,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  buried  and  preserved  under 
accumulations  of  marine  sediment,  or  upraise  it  into  land  to 
undergo  once  more  a  cycle  of  denudation. 

Whether  or  not,  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  the  crust  of 
the  earth  from  time  to  time  remained  long  enough  undisturbed 
to  allow  the  process  of  denudation  to  reach  in  this  way  its  \iltimate 
limit  over  a  wide  region  cannot  be  positively  affirmed,  though 
various  districts  may  be  cited  as  affording  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The  Scandinavian  fjelds,  for 
example,  consist  of  a  complex  series  of  ancient  rocks  which 
have  been  worn  down  into  the  broad  table-land  abready  alluded 
to,  on  the  wider  parts  of  which  lie  the  chief  snow-fields.  A 
similar  structure  may  be  observed  in  the  Grampian  Hills  of 
Scotland,  where,  at  heights  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  are 
spaces  large  and  level  enough  to  be  turned  into  racecourses. 
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But  even  where  the  extreme  result  of  denudation  has  not  been 
reached,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  again  and  again  in  the 
geological  past  the  intervals  between  great  uplifts  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  crust  have-  been  long  enough  to  permit  tracts  of  high 
groimd,  sometimes  even  mountain-chains,  to  be  worn  down  into 
undulating  lowlands.  Traces  of  such  erosion  are  still  to  be 
seen  beneath  the  piles  of  sedimentary  material  of  which  so  much 
of  the  cr\ist  of  the  earth  consists.  But  had  all  relics  of  such 
ancient  land-surfaces  been  wholly  buried  under  these  accumula¬ 
tions,  we  should  only  have  to  contemplate  the  vast  thickness 
and  wide  extent  of  the  stratified  formations,  to  be  assured  of 
the  potent  influence  which  denudation  has  played  throughout 
the  past  in  the  demolition  of  land  and  consequently  in  the 
evolution  of  scenery. 

In  fine,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  deeply 
impresses  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  appeals  made 
by  the  older  writers  in  favour  of  direct  subterranean  move¬ 
ments  to  accoimt  for  the  varied  topography  of  the  land  arose 
from  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  the  efl&cacy  of  subaerial 
denudation.  Underground  forces  are  certainly  needed  to 
uphft  the  sea-floor  into  dry  land.  But,  even  if  the  tract  so 
upraised  be  imagined  to  be  a  smooth  plain,  it  would  in  the  end, 
as  was  so  cogently  enforced  by  Hutton,  Pla3dair  and  Lamarck, 
be  carved  by  the  denuding  agents  into  such  forms  of  hill  and 
valley  as  now  present  themselves  to  view  all  over  the  globe.  No 
such  plain  woidd  be  an  absolute  level.  It  would  have  an  axis 
or  point  of  maximum  elevation,  and  its  surface  would  be  marked 
by  innumerable  inequalities  which,  even  though  they  might  be  as 
imperceptible  as  those  of  a  well-made  roadway,  would,  on  the  first 
shower  of  rain,  make  themselves  visible,  the  depressions  serving 
as  hollows  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  watershed  towards 
the  sea.  From  such  a  beginning  every  stage  is  readily  con¬ 
ceivable  until  all  trace  of  the  original  plain  shall  have  disappeared 
and  the  surface  will  be  transformed  into  as  varied  a  type  of 
scenery  as  any  country  can  show.  We  can,  in  imagination, 
follow  the  gradual  deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys,  the 
erosion  of  the  ravines  and  gullies,  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
lake-basins.  And  as  these  depressions  sink  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  coxmtry,  we  can  trace  how  the  intervening  ground 
is  left  standing  out  between  them  as  ridges  and  hills,  how  these 
eminences,  as  they  one  by  one  emerge  from  the  general  surface, 
assume  distinctive  peculiarities  of  form  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  their  component  materials,  and  how  crest  and  corry, 
peak  and  pinnacle,  slowly  shaping  themselves  along  the  ridgra, 
as  slowly  yield  to  the  inevitable  decay  and  fall  at  last  into  ruin. 
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In’pursning  the  details  of  this  history  we  do  not  need  to  conjure 
up  visions  of  unknown  forces  of  nature,  or  to  indulge  in  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  ancient  convulsions  that  broke  up  the  surface  of  the 
land.  The  processes  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  our  landscapes 
are  familiar  operations  of  nature,  and  the  results  which  they 
achieve  can  be  illustrated  in  examples  culled  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  truth  is  thus  impressed  upon  the  mind  that 
the  detailed  features  of  the  land,  instead  of  having  been  brought 
about  by  paroxysms  of  commotion  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
have  been  carved  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  same  everyday 
agents  that  are  still  busy  at  their  task  before  our  eyes. 

The  general  principles  of  interpretation  having  now  been 
settled,  geologists  have  sought  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  scenery  of  different  countries. 
No  measure  of  success  in  this  enquiry  can  be  obtained  without 
a  detailed  and  somewhat  laborious  study  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground.  It  is  needful  to  restore  in  imagination 
the  parts  of  formations  that  have  been  removed,  and  to  do 
this  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  reUable  evidence  demands  an  amount 
of  patient  collection  and  discussion  of  facts  which  few  are  willing 
to  undertake.  As  already  stated,  the  enquiry  must  begin  with 
the  most  recent  proofs  of  geological  change  and  be  carried 
backward  into  others  which,  from  their  higher  antiquity,  are 
more  fragmentary  and  obscure.  In  Britain,  for  example,  a 
succession  of  such  changes  can  be  followed  backward  with  more 
or  less  precision  as  far  as  older  Tertiary  time.  Beyond  that 
period  the  records  become  more  and  more  imperfect  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  though  presenting  here  and  there  evidence  of  some  salient 
and  memorable  episodes.  The  proofs  of  the  late  oscillations  of 
level  which  have  ^ven  us  our  raised  beaches  and  stmk  forests 
can  be  satisfactorily  followed.  The  profound  influence  of  the 
Ice  Age  in  modifying  the  minor  features  of  the  surface  of 
the  country  has  been  long  recognised.  The  submergence  of  the 
south-east  of  England  for  some  800  feet  under  the  Pliocene  sea, 
as  shown  by  the  shell-bearing  patches  on  the  downs  of  Kent, 
indicates  that  some  at  least  of  the  present  features  of  that 
district  may  not  be  older  than  the  latest  part  of  Tertiary  time. 
But  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  scenery  of  the  greater 
part  of  England  has  been  carved  out  since  the  upheaval  of  the 
Chalk.  Ramsay  long  ago  dwelt  on  this  part  of  our  geological 
history,  and,  in  tracing  the  developement  of  the  English  river- 
v^eys,  gave  good  reasons  for  beheving  that,  at  least  in  the 
midland  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  they  began  to  be 
excavated  when  the  Chalk  was][upriused  into  a  tract  of  land. 
The  amount  of  denudation  accomplished  all  over  the  face  of 
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the  kingdom  since  that  date  has  been  stupendous.  Not  only 
among  the  lowlands  of  England  have  wide  and  deep  valleys 
been  excavated  through  what  was  originally  a  floor  of  Chalk, 
but  over  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  still  more  in  the  rugged 
tracts  of  the  Highlands,  great  glens  and  straths,  ravines  and 
lakes,  have  been  hollowed  out  within  the  same  comparatively 
recent  period.  Nowhere  is  the  gigantic  character  of  this  erosion 
more  impressive  than  among  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  Antrim 
and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  lava-fields  of  that  district  were 
built  up  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  level  sheets  of  basalt,  and 
stretched  as  a  wide  volcanic  plain  along  the  flanks  of  the  Highland 
hills.  But  they  have  now  been  reduced  to  mere  scattered 
outliers,  traversed  and  separated  by  valleys  as  ample  as  those 
among  the  most  ancient  rocks. 

Data  earlier  than  Cretaceous  time  for  ascertaining  former 
conditions  of  the  surface  of  our  islands  become  so  meagre  that 
possibly  httle  more  than  a  mere  sketch  can  ever  be  given  of  the 
successive  phases  of  the  earher  evolution  of  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  developement  of  British  scenery  since  the  well- 
marked  episode  of  the  Chalk  may  yet  be  worked  out  with  the 
care  and  detail  which  the  interest  of  the  subject  so  well  deserves. 
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Art.  V.— SOME  TENDENCIES  IN  MODERN  MUSIC. 

1.  Prince  Igor.  By  A.  Borodine.  Leipsic  :  Belaiev,  1890. 

2.  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  By  R.  Strauss.  Munich :  Aibl, 

1896. 

3.  PelUas  et  Milisande.  By  C.  Debussy.  Paris :  Fromont, 

1902. 

4.  Violin  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  72.  By  Max  Reger.  Leipsic : 

Lauterbach  &  Kuhn,  1905. 

5.  The  Love  that  Casteth  out  Fear.  By  Sir  C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

London :  Novello  &  Co.,  1904. 

6.  Songs  of  the  Sea.  By  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford.  London  :  Boosey 

A  Co.‘,  1904. 

7.  The  Apostles.  By  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  London  :  Novello  & 

Co.,  1904. 

And  other  works. 

Tf  it  be  true,  as  Freeman  said,  that  modem  history  begins  at 
the  call  of  Abraham,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  a  more 
recent  date  for  the  beginning  of  modem  music.  As  we  trace 
back  we  find  ourselves  following  the  course  of  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  record  where  every  age  takes  its  point  of  departure 
from  something  in  preceding  circumstances  or  conditions ; 
where  schools  overlap,  and  methods  interchange,  and  traditions 
alternate  and  weaken  and  revive  ;  where  even  the  most  dynamic 
changes  but  liberate  forces  which  were  already  operative.  The 
‘  Neue  Bahnen  ’  of  1852  were  trodden  by  a  direct  descendant  of 
Beethoven  and  Bach,  the  Romantic  movement  began  centuries 
before  18.30,  the  ‘Nuove  Musiche’  of  1600  adapted  the  scheme 
of  Greek  tragedy  to  the  Florentine  stage,  the  counterpoint 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  grew  out  of  the  organum,  and  that  in 
its  turn  grew  from  one  of  the  most  primitive  employments  of 
the  human  voice  :  there  is  no  starting-point,  there  is  no  finality ; 
and  the  only  apparent  gaps  are  due  to  our  imperfect  research. 
And  all  the  while,  to  remind  us  of  the  continuity,  comes  criti¬ 
cism  lagging  contentedly  in  the  rear,  applying  to  each  generation 
maxims  derived  from  the  practice  of  its  pr^ecessors,  directing 
the  advance  by  mapping  out  the  ground  already  traversed, 
and  issuing  its  marching  orders  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
being  superseded. 

Yet,  if  the  course  has  been  continuous,  it  has  also  been  rapid. 
As  we  lay  down  a  score  of  Strauss  or  Elgar  the  old  controversies 
seem  curiously  remote  and  alien :  Mozart  censured  for  a  discord. 
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and  Beethoven  for  a  modulation ;  Haydn  accused  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  Corelli  of  virtuosity.  In  1835  Schumann  was  a 
dangerous  revolutionary,  in  1855  he  was  upheld  as  the  pattern 
of  enlightened  conservatism  against  the  rebels  of  Zurich  and 
Weimar.  Gluck  was  assailed  in  terms  almost  exactly  similar 
to  those  with  which  our  elders  attacked  Wagner ;  the  days  are 
not  far  distant  which  will  talk  of  Wagner  as  we  talk  of  Gluck. 
Hence  it  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  now  and  again 
take  stock  of  our  present  position,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  estimate  contemporary  methods  and  contemporary  ideals, 
that  we  should  look  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are  travelling 
and  calculate  our  strength  for  the  journey.  The  task  is  notori¬ 
ously  difficult ;  the  road  behind  us  is  strewn  with  shattered 
prophecies  and  wrecked  reputations  :  there  are  plenty  of  warnings 
against  hasty  judgements,  against  misapplied  rules,  against 
the  tyranny  of  codes  grown  outworn  and  obsolete.  Yet  the 
same  honesty  of  purpose  which  we  claim  from  the  composer 
he  has  an  equal  right  to  claim  from  us.  The  difference  between 
truth  and  error  is  as  valid  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  all  who 
care  for  the  welfare  of  music  are  responsible  for  its  investigation. 

One  thing  at  any  rate  we  have  learned  in  course  of  experi¬ 
ence  :  that  music  can  no  longer  be  appraised  by  the  text-book 
and  judged  from  the  professor’s  chair.  When  Schumann  bade 
his  antagonists  ‘  pick  out  the  fifths,’  the  voice  of  the  grammarian 
was  still  heard  in  the  land ;  it  was  still  possible  to  say  that  an 
effect  was  wrong  because  it  broke  a  canon  of  Marpurg  or  Kim- 
berger.  When  Brahms  produced  his  first  pianoforte  concerto 
at  Leipsic  it  was  taken  as  a  legitimate  objection  that  he  had  not 
treated  his  solo  instrument  after  the  accepted  form.  From  this 
kind  of  criticism  we  are  at  last  emancipated.  It  is  well  to  ‘  pick 
‘  out  the  fifths  ’  from  a  school  exercise,  for  they  are  likely  to  be 
misused  by  inexperienced  hands,  but  no  reasonable  man  would 
any  longer  protest  against  their  presence  in  a  master’s  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  bring  up  an  artist  on  the  study  of  past  methods, 
since  these  will  afford  the  securest  basis  for  his  own  practice ; 
but  if  he  chooses  to  write  a  ‘  symphony  with  pianoforte  obbligato,’ 
there  is  no  longer  anyone  to  gainsay  him.  We  have  come  to  see, 
in  short,  that  the  true  critic  is  simply  the  most  enlightened 
listener ;  not  standing  aloof  with  a  manual  of  arrogant  impera¬ 
tives,  but  taking  his  place  among  us  to  stimulate  our  attention 
where  it  falters,  and  to  supplement  our  knowledge  where  it  is 
defic'ent.  His  position  is  not  to  command  but  to  interpret,  and 
we  accept  his  judgement,  as  we  would  that  of  any  other  expert, 
as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  it  illuminates  the  point  at 
issue. 
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This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  the  abrogation  of  a  critical 
standard.  Such  abrogation  would  reduce  the  republic  of  art 
to  the  level  of  Plato’s  democracy,  where  there  is  no  government 
and  no  order,  where  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,  and  where 
the  very  beasts  of  burden  contest  your  title  to  the  roadway.  But 
it  means  that  the  critical  standard  is  determined  by  principles, 
not  by  rules  ;  and  that  these  principles  are  all  ultimately  derived 
from  the  sympathy  which  obtains  between  the  artist  and  his 
public.  Genius  does  not  so  transform  a  man  as  to  put  him 
out  of  all  touch  with  ourselves  ;  it  is  the  acuter  vision  of  that 
which  we  dimly  see,  the  more  eloquent  utterance  of  that  which 
we  stammeringly  confess,  the  revelation,  by  divine  gift,  of 
truths  which  we  imperfectly  recognize.  Such  sympathy  no 
doubt  implies  that  the  artist  on  his  side  is  unconscious  of  our 
presence.  It  is  the  charlatan  who  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  attract  our  attention  by  tricks  and  posture  and  laboured 
epigrams ;  the  true  genius  has  his  whole  mind  centred  on  his 
ideal,  and  if  he  gives  us  a  thought  when  the  work  is  over  it  is 
only  to  feel,  like  Beethoven,  that  his  new  quartet  ‘  will  please 
‘  some  day.’  He  also  is  an  interpreter,  a  prophet  of  the  truth, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  soften  or  exaggerate  a  word  of  his  message 
from  any  motive  of  catching  our  applause  or  conciliating  our 
prejudices.  But  we  on  our  side  cannot  be  unconscious,  for  it  is 
our  function  to  hear  and  understand.  There  are  many  false 
shrines  and  false  worships  which,  if  we  follow,  we  are  traitors 
to  the  cause,  and  we  cannot  learn  to  discriminate  by  uncritical 
acceptance  of  authority.  Even  sincerity  is  not  a  sufl&cient 
touchstone ;  a  man  may  be  sincere  and  illiterate  or  unskilful, 
he  may  speak  his  own  message  through  a  temperament  that  is 
warped  or  embittered.  There  can  be  no  great  music  without 
great  ideas,  no  charming  music  without  attractiveness  of  thought 
and  ease  of  presentation :  a  cold  art  leaves  us  cold,  a  merely 
sensuous  art  crumbles  at  a  touch  into  dust  and  ashes.  But 
sincerity  is  of  the  very  bed-rock  of  our  foundation,  and  only 
when  that  is  established  is  it  time  to  look  to  the  superstructure. 

A  single  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  type  of  principle 
which  we  have  in  view.  When  our  symphonic  form  was  young 
and  unfamiliar,  it  naturally  moved  within  the  confines  of  a 
nanow  structural  limitation.  Precisely  the  same  reason  which 
would  have  made  a  more  adventurous  scheme  unintelligible  to 
the  hearer  made  it  impossible  to  the  composer  himself.  In 
course  of  time  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  so  mastered 
these  simpler  forms  that  they  could  begin  to  experiment  and 
develope  ;  pari  passu  the  au^tors  whom  they  had  familiarized 
with  the  old  scheme  were  ready  to  follow  them[into]new  directions ; 
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and  so  came  the  symphony  of  Beethoven,  rendered  possible, 
not  only  by  his  own  genius,  but  by  the  place  which  both  he  and 
his  public  occupied  in  musical  history.  In  this  manner,  through 
the  succession  of  lesser  and  greater  men,  the  boimds  have  been 
further  widened,  the  range  of  invention  has  been  further  extended, 
until  now  we  can  comprehend  a  structural  design  which  would 
have  seemed  chaos  to  a  contemporary  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
But  the  principle  has  remained  the  same  t^oughout.  The 
need  of  some  structural  coherence  and  organization  is  funda¬ 
mental  ;  it  is  satisfied  by  different  plans  in  Afferent  generations, 
but  to  each  generation  the  requirement  is  equally  imperative. 
A  s3Tnphony  of  Brahms  endeavours  to  meet  it  by  a  design  drawn 
is  terms  of  pure  music ;  a  symphonic  poem  of  Strauss  by  the 
adventitious  aid  of  a  plot  or  story ;  each  method  has  a  right  to 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  in  this  matter  the  only 
relevant  question  is  whether  it  fulfils  its  aim.  ‘  Zarathustrs,’ 
for  example,  ends  on  an  implied  discord.  We  may  ask  whether 
this  is  merely  a  piece  of  petulance  and  challenge,  or  whether  it 
is  the  true  outcome  of  the  poetic  scheme  which  Strauss  is  follow¬ 
ing  ;  and  our  verdict  will  be  blame  or  praise,  according  to  the 
answer.  But  to  say  that  an  orchestral  work  ought  to  end  on  a 
tonic  triad  is  like  saying  that  a  comedy  ought  to  end  with  a 
marriage  or  a  tragedy  with  a  death.  The  sole  principle  is  that 
the  composer  should  present  us  with  a  coherent  plan ;  the 
particular  kind  of  coherence  will  depend  partly  on  our  receptivity 
and  partly  on  his  power  of  persuasion.  And  the  case  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  his  mel^c  and  harmonic  idioms,  to  his 
polyphony,  to  all  the  different  varieties  of  phrase  and  sentence 
and  paragraph  through  which  he  expresses  himself.  All  rules 
in  music  are  transitory,  but  the  principles  which  underlie  them 
are  everlasting. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  this  point,  for  the  last  fifty  years 
have  seen  some  important  changes  in  the  musical  perspe^ve. 
These  can  be  observed  most  easily  by  contrast  with  their  back¬ 
ground.  Roughly  speaking,  the  typical  aim  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  proportion ;  the  clear  phrase,  the  85ntnmetrical 
design,  the  style  that  is  lucid,  polished,  and  transparent.  In 
the  hands  of  genius  this  attained  to  the  highest  achievements  of 
pure  beauty ;  in  the  hands  of  mediocrity  it  degenerated  into  a 
formaUsm  which  mistook  craftsmanship  for  inspiration.  And 
because  a  certain  degree  of  craftsmanship  can  be  reached  by 
anyone  who  has  skill  and  industry,  the  world  soon  becaine 
flooded  with  compositions  which  had  all  the  qualities  of  academic 
art,  and  were  accepted  by  an  unthinking  criticism  which  took 
no  trouble  to  penetrate  below  the  surface.  In  London  the 
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favourite  composers,  after  Handel’s  death,  were  J.  C.  Bach 
and  Sacchini ;  in  Vienna,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had  to  contend 
against  Kozeluch  and  Hummel  and  Adalbert  G3Trowetz ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  genius  took  the  best  intelligence  with 
it,  yet  even  the  best  intelligence  was  more  inclined  to  accept 
than  to  discriminate.  Any  man  could  set  up  for  an  artist 
who  had  mastered  the  lessons  of  the  drawing-school ;  any  man 
was  a  composer  who  could  write  a  fugue,  or  construct  a  sonata, 
or  set  smooth  conventional  melodies  to  a  book  of  Metastasio. 
Then  came  a  natural  reaction.  The  so-called  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  of  Berlioz  and  Schumann  was  mainly  animated  by  a  protest 
against  academic  methods.  Beethoven  held  expression  and 
design  in  perfect  balance :  he  was  at  once  the  greatest 
poet  and  the  greatest  craftsman  of  his  age.  Men  like 
Hummel  and  Czerny  copied  the  design,  but  left  the  poetry  out : 
BerUoz — to  take  him  as  typical — followed  the  poetry  without 
ever  comprehending  the  musicianship.  He  honestly  believed 
that  the  structure  of  the  ‘  Symphonie  Fantastique  ’  was  formally 
perfect,  and  that  the  ‘  Amen  ’  fugue  was  written  ‘  selon  les  regies 
‘  les  plus  severes  du  contrepoint  ’ ;  he  was  so  thoroughly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  his  ideal  of  poetic  expression  that  he  had  no  time 
to  repair,  or  even  to  recognise,  the  deficiencies  of  his  artistic 
training.  And  here  in  one  word  is  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  school  which  he  represented.  It  was  fifil  of  ideas,  it  was 
vivid,  picturesque,  impressive ;  it  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  arousing  emotion,  of  stimulating  the  senses,  of  suggesting 
action  or  scenery ;  but  it  never  learned  to  make  full  use  of  its 
tools.  Schumann,  who  was  by  far  the  best  musician  of  the 
group,  is  always  more  interesting  for  what  he  sa)r8  than  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  says  it ;  we  have  but  to  place  one  of 
his  quartets  beside  Beethoven,  or  one  of  his  fugues  beside  Bach, 
and  we  see  the  inspired  amateur  in  contrast  with  the  unerring 
skill  of  the  perfect  master.  Berlioz’s  magnificent  orchestration 
does  not  conceal  his  poverty  of  style ;  the  dexterity  of  Liszt 
is  often  set  to  embroider  a  thin  or  ill-woven  texture :  even 
Wagner’s  ‘  Romantic  ’  operas  alternate  their  wonderful  strokes 
of  genius  with  passages  of  sheer  clumsiness  or  vulgarity.  And 
the  reason  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  Berlioz  learned  nothing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire ;  Liszt  began  his  public  career  at  the 
age  of  eleven ;  Schumann’s  chief  instructors  in  music  were 
Thibault  the  lawyer  and  Jean  Paul  the  novelist ;  Wagner 
graduated  after  six  weeks  of  inefficient  schooling.  All  these 
men,  in  short,  had  to  make  their  own  way  by  the  force  of  almost 
unaided  ability  :  they  were  saturated  with  the  poetry  of  music, 
they  were  keenly  susceptible  to  literary  influence,  they  were 
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full  of  fervour  and  passion,  but  they  had  not  acquired  the  full 
artistry  which  cost  Bach  and  Mozart  so  many  years  of  patient 
endeavour. 

Hence  in  the  ultimate  history  of  composition  the  music  of 
‘the  School  of  1830’  will  be  more  valuable  for  what  it  sug¬ 
gested  than  for  what  it  achieved.  Already  Berlioz  and  Liszt 
have  almost  gone ;  much  of  Schumann  is  trembling  in  the 
balance  ;  and  though  Wagner’s  Romantic  operas  will  long  hold 
the  stage,  yet  every  year  is  widening  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  true  Wagner.  But  in  two  notable  respects  it 
has  affected  the  methods  and  ideals  of  our  own  generation.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  killed  academic  art.  The  mere  contra¬ 
puntist  has  no  longer  any  patron  or  any  audience,  or,  except 
as  a  teacher,  any  reason  for  existing ;  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
training-ground  and  leaves  the  open  field  to  a  more  adventurous 
talent.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  a  man  to  take  rank  as  a 
composer  because  he  knows  the  text-books  than  to  take  rank  as  a 
poet  because  he  knows  the  classical  dictionary ;  we  have  done 
for  ever  with  the  trim  heroic  couplets  and  the  scholarly  ele¬ 
gancies  about  Phoebus  and  Cynthia.  No  doubt  we  are  forming 
our  own  conventions  :  every  age  does  so  :  but  at  least  we  are 
not  regarding  them  with  complacency  or  taking  them  as  evidences 
of  merit.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  not 
too  wide  in  our  toleration  of  revolt ;  whether  we  do  not  some¬ 
times  confuse  extravagance  with  genius  and  bluster  with  con¬ 
viction.  In  any  case  it  is  no  small  matter  that  we  have  learned 
to  respect  the  artist  who  claims  a  free  hand,  and  that  we  reserve 
the  heaviest  of  our  censure  for  a  dull  and  timid  docility.  Again, 
the  insistence  on  the  poetic  and  picturesque  aspects  of  music 
has  enormously  enriched  the  content  of  our  own  contemporary 
work.  We  have  a  different  kind  of  poetry,  but  the  line  of  deriva¬ 
tion  is  plain  enough.  The  direct  appeal  to  our  emotional 
nature,  the  desire  to  make  music  as  far  as  possible  descriptive, 
presentative,  even  articulate,  the  impatience  of  technical  restraint, 
the  prominence  assigned  to  vitality  of  idea -all  these  form  part 
of  our  present  inheritance,  and  are  counted  in  the  wealth  which 
it  is  ours  to  administer  and  bequeath.  We  can  hardly  estimate 
the  debt  which  opera  owes  to  ‘  Lohengrin,’  or  song  to  the  ‘  Dich- 
‘  terliebe  ’ :  their  monuments  may  be  lasting  or  perishable ;  in 
either  case  they  have  been  landmarks  of  the  general  advance. 

Some  metaphysicians  tell  us  that  a  true  cause  works  toward 
opposites,  and  assuredly  no  directions  could  be  more  widely 
divergent  than  those  into  which  the  School  of  1830  ultimately 
issued.  Half  a  century  ago  the  two  most  important  composers 
in  Europe  were  Brahms  and  Wagner ;  each  the  complement 
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and  antithesis  of  the  other.  Wagner,  already  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Romantic  party,  broke  away  still  further  and  occupied 
his  ten  years’  retirement  in  developing  a  dramatic  style  which 
was  almost  as  far  removed  from  Romantic  methods  as  they 
were  from  classical.  Music  was  no  longer  predominant,  as  with 
Mozart,  nor  admitted  to  equal  partnership,  as  with  Schumann ; 
it  was  definitely  subordinated  to  purposes  other  than  its  own. 
The  ‘  Ring  ’  is  to  be  judged  not  as  music  but  as  drama ;  the 
mnsic  is  just  as  much  an  accessory  as  the  costumes  or  the  mise- 
en-scene.  Its  ‘  motives,’  often  in  themselves  strangely  vital 
and  moving,  are  conceived,  presented,  and  arranged  solely 
for  their  bearing  upon  plot  or  character :  outside  the  theatre 
the  prelude  to  ‘  Rheingold  ’  is  meaningless  and  the  opening  of 
‘Gotterdammerung  ’  barren.  If  we  put  a  page  of  the  score  beside 
Beethoven,  or  a  page  of  the  book  beside  Goethe,  we  shall  see, 
not  that  Wagner  fails  to  achieve  their  respective  aims,  and 
still  less  that  he  succeeds  in  combining  them,  but  that  his  art  is 
projected  from  another  standpoint  and  determined  by  relation 
to  other  laws. 

Hence  the  roughness  of  style  which  would  offend  in  a  symphony 
may  in  the  music-drama  be  a  positive  merit.  The  dramatist 
learns,  not  in  the  University,  but  in  the  school  of  life  ;  he  presents 
humanity  to  us,  without  intervention  on  his  own  part,  and 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  preoccupied  by  any  other  considera¬ 
tion— even  that  of  artistic  finish — he  must  needs  give  but  a 
divided  attention  to  the  main  issue.  We  all  know  the  fate 
of  ‘  literary  ’  plays  :  laudantur  et  algent.  The  house  rejects 
them,  and  if  they  are  ‘  printed  to  shame  the  fools,’  they  lead 
but  a  cloistered  and  secluded  existence  on  the  bookshelf.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  play  is  really  human,  its  very  vitality  will 
enable  it  to  set  the  canons  of  pure  literature  at  defiance.  Dumas, 
in  an  amusing  passage,  imagines  Fenelon  taking  up  a  volume 
of  Moh^re  and,  after  twenty  lines,  closing  it  with  the 
comment,  ‘Voila  un  pauvre  ecrivain.’  His  moral  is  that 
horn  F6nelon’s  point  of  view  the  judgement  is  incontestable, 
uid  that  from  Moliere’s  it  is  irrelevant.  As  a  piece  of  French 
pioee  the  passage  is  poor  and  ill- written  ;  as  a  speech  in  a  comedy 
it  conveys  its  meaning  in  the  manner  that  will  most  readily  cross 
the  footlights.  And  we  may  take,  from  the  same  preface, 
»n  even  stronger  example.  In  the  famous  and  much-contested 
line; 


Je  t’aimais  inconstant,  qu’aurais-je  fait  fidhle, 


there  is,  as  Dumas  says,  ‘  une  abominable  faute  de  grammaire  ’ ; 
hut  had  it  been  pointed  out  a  dozen  times  by  candid  friends 
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‘  Racine,  qui  savait  son  metier,  ne  Taurait  pas  ecrit  autrement.’ 
The  drama,  in  short,  has  its  own  laws,  its  own  principles,  its 
own  perspective ;  and  from  these  alone  can  it  be  properly  judged. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Wagner,  supreme  artist  in  his  own 
craft,  has  been  so  dangerous  a  model  in  all  forms  other  than 
dramatic.  His  musical  speech  is,  in  Mr.  Dannreuther’s  phrase, 
‘  a  powerful  rhetoric,’  wholly  designed  to  interpret  and  heighten 
the  spectacle  on  the  stage ;  and  of  all  devices  those  of  rhetoric 
are  most  easily  copied  and  degraded.  The  great  man  shows 
that  certain  conventions  can  be  traversed ;  a  host  of  httle  men 
believe  that  by  traversing  them  they  wiU  share  his  secret.  He 
follows  at  all  hazards  the  higher  issue ;  they  take  the  hazard 
where  there  is  no  such  issue  to  justify  it.  Again,  the  very  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  ‘  Ring  ’ — its  repetitions,  its  forced  polyphony, 
its  insistence  on  certain  points  of  colour — while  they  pass  almost 
unnoticed  in  the  glow  and  splendour  of  its  genius,  have  been 
doomed  to  reappear  in  a  hundred  tedious  compositions  which 
‘  resemble  Wagner  ’  in  their  blaze  of  orchestration  and  their 
sedulous  employment  of  the  diminished  seventh. 

But  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre  his  influence,  though 
not  paramount,  has  been  wide  and  salutary.  It  intimately 
affected  the  ‘  Othello  ’  and  ‘  Falstaff  ’  of  Verdi — two  remarkable 
instances  of  discipleship  on  the  part  of  a  man  already  famous; 
it  trained  to  good  purpose  many  among  the  younger  dramatists 
of  France  and  Germany ;  it  inaugurated  a  school  which  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  strength  and  reputation.  The  field  is 
shared  by  two  comrades  :  by  lyric  opera,  with  its  twin  forms  of 
romance  and  comedy :  by  spectacular  opera,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  masque  ;  but  each  occupies  its  station  without 
rivalry  or  antagonism,  and  in  future  estimate  Wagner’s  ideal 
will  certainly  be  held  of  the  most  account.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  musical  history  that  a  power  so  authoritative  should 
be  wielded  by  the  man  who  was  once  a  proscribed  and  persecuted 
outlaw. 

Wagner,  then,  came  to  his  full  strength  by  throwing  aside  the 
traditional  forms  which  he  had  never  learned  to  master,  which 
cramped  and  impeded  his  genius,  and  with  which  the  particular 
character  of  his  ideal  enabled  him  to  dispense.  Brahms,  on 
the  contrary,  found  in  the  extension  and  development  of  these 
forms  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  romantic  feeling 
The  descendant  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  he  was  no  less  the 
inheritor  and  disciple  of  Schumann,  and  it  was  his  work  to  show 
how  full  a  measure  of  the  new  poetry  could  be  poured  into  the 
moulds  of  an  exact  and  perfect  musical  design.  The  character 
of  his  music,  grave,  dignified,  noble,  made  it  specially  amenable 
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to  intellectual  control :  at  its  most  impassioned  moment  it 
never  loses  grasp,  at  the  flood-tide  of  eloquence  it  never  forgets 
restraint ;  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  extravagance  or  sensational¬ 
ism,  of  cheap  effect  or  facile  appeal.  It  is  not  a  music  with 
which  all  hearers  can  be  in  sympathy ;  it  covers  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  emotion ;  it  has  little  gaiety,  little  humour ; 
its  colouring  is  often  sombre,  its  texture  sometimes  heavy  and 
opaque.  But  for  richness  of  idea,  for  sheer  beauty  of  melodic 
ontlme,  and  above  all  for  supreme  and  unerring  mastery  of 
structure,  it  stands,  among  the  compositions  of  our  time,  pre¬ 
eminent.  There  has  been  no  musician  since  Beethoven  to  whose 
pages  we  can  so  often  recur  with  the  certainty  of  finding  fresh 
cause  for  love  and  admiration. 

Yet,  except  on  Glazounov  and  on  some  of  our  English 
composers,  the  influence  of  Brahma  has  been  hitherto  almost 
negligible.  The  Slavonic  schools  of  Bohemia  and  Russia  have 
principally  developed  on  their  own  lines,  taking  departure  in  the 
one  case  from  Schubert  and  in  the  other  from  Weber  and  Glinka  ; 
the  Norse  musicians  have,  for  the  most  part,  found  their  teachers 
in  Leipsic,  and  their  inspiration  in  their  own  folk-songs ;  the 
younger  generations  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  France  have 
been  concerned  with  problems,  now  of  pure  style,  now  of  emotional 
expression,  which  have  left  them  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
ne^s  of  a  self-determined  architectural  scheme.  And  the 
reason  would  seem  to  be  that  Brahms,  like  Bach,  stands  rather 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  period.  He  has  summed 
up,  as  fully  as  our  present  conditions  admit,  the  pure  structural 
possibilities  of  symphony  and  quartet  and  sonata  ;  he  has  brought 
them  to  a  point  of  organisation  which,  given  the  musical  language 
of  our  day,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
art  should  turn  aside,  as  it  turned  aside  in  1750,  and  follow 
quests  which,  for  the  time,  can  be  more  profitably  pursued. 
But,  if  we  may  trust  the  warrant  of  history,  it  will  be  only 
for  a  time.  After  the  Viennese  school  had  run  its  course,  Bach 
came  by  his  own ;  when  music  is  ready  for  another  stage  in  its 
advance  it  will  return  to  Brahms  for  counsel. 

The  period  which  began  with  so  sharp  a  contrast  has  been 
fertile  in  contrasts  ever  since.  Through  all  Europe  the  field 
of  composition  has  been  broadening ;  it  has  been  mapped 
into  a  thousand  routes  and  traversed  by  a  thousand  explorers  : 
Grieg  and  Dvorak,  Cornelius  and  Hugo  Wolf,  Bizet’s  ‘  Carmen  ’ 
and  Borodine’s  ‘  Prince  Igor,’  Mascagni’s  superficial  talent 
and  straw-fire  reputation,  Gounod’s  insipid  sweetness  and 
languorous  sentimentalism,  Strauss’s  Isaeo  torrerUior  and 
the  laboured  eloquence  of  Anton  Bruckner;  at  no  time  has 
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musical  activity  been  wider  or  more  varied,  at  no  time  has  it 
offered  a  more  bewildering  range  of  topics  to  the  critic  and  the 
historian.  To  attempt  here  even  a  catalogue  of  its  mab 
achievements  would  be  to  set  an  impossible  task  ;  to  comprise 
it  even  under  such  rough  formulae  as  Classical,  or  Romantic,  or 
Realist,  would  be  to  recall  the  hospitality  of  Procrustes  :  at  most 
we  can  only  sketch  a  few  of  its  most  salient  characteristic  j  and 
illustrate  their  bearing  upon  our  own  English  revival. 

One  such  characteristic  is  a  remarkable  extension  of  melodic, 
and  especially  of  harmonic,  idiom.  Mill  once  proved  by  algebra 
that  musical  phraseology  was  confined  within  measurable  limits, 
and  that  it  must  soon  be  exhausted  ;  his  argument  was  unworthy 
of  an  inductive  logician,  and  it  has  been  discredited  by  the 
event.  In  every  age  the  current  shapes  of  melodic  curve  have 
been  determined  partly  by  their  harmonic  basis,  partly  by  their 
relation  to  the  accepted  scale.  Almost  all  the  great  tunes  of 
Beethoven,  for  example,  imply  diatonic  harmony  (sometimes 
with  a  single  chromatic  point  of  colour)  and  in  a  large  number 
of  them  the  rise  and  fall  is  through  consecutive  diatonic  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarian  folk-songs  derive  much  of 
their  peculiar  character  from  the  augmented  intervals  which 
belong  to  their  scale,  and  to  the  chromatic  chords  which  these 
intervals  naturally  involve.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  these 
develops  and  interchange,  as  the  use  of  the  scale  becomes  more 
flexible,  and  the  range  of  harmony  more  extensive,  so  there  will 
arise  in  music  not  only  a  new  idiom,  but  a  new  vocabulary. 
There  is  no  need  to  complicate  the  issue  by  raising  the  question 
of  rhythm ;  for  rhythm,  as  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  has  said,  is 
infinite,  and  its  resources  have  always  lain  open  to  the  hand  of 
genius.  But  the  very  language  of  the  art  is  undergoing  a 
change,  by  which,  for  good  or  ill,  its  future  must  be  largely 
determined. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  typical  instance  would  have  been 
Dvorak,  one  of  whose  most  remarkable  gifts  was  his  power  of 
combining  remote  tonalities.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  European 
composer  of  repute  who  definitely  took  the  chromatic  scale  as 
his  imit,  who  regarded  all  notes  as  equally  related,  all  harmonies 
as  equally  possible,  all  modulations  as  equidistant  from  the  centre. 
Yet  Dvofak  was  in  this  matter  but  the  eldest  child  of  his  age, 
and  the  tendency  exemplified  in  his  writing  has  found  fuller  and 
more  audacious  expression  in  his  younger  contemporaries. 
We  find  it  self-conscious  and  defiant  in  Mascagni,  declamatory 
and  dramatic  in  Bruneau ;  it  is  half  the  secret  of  Strauss’  poly¬ 
phony,  it  tinges  the  elusive  colouring  of  Faure  and  Loffler. 
And  in  not  one  of  these  men  is  there  any  trace  of  Dvorak’s 
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influence :  they  have  traversed  the  frontier  for  themselves, 
they  have  found  each  his  own  dialect  of  a  language,  the  range 
of  which  is  apparently  inexhaustible. 

Among  them  the  most  distinctive  and  most  uncompromising 
is  M.  Claude  Debussy.  His  provenance  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
There  are  occasional  touches  in  his  music  which  recall  Cesar 
Franck,  but  its  general  tone  and  character  are  very  different 
from  the  missals  which  that  cloistered  and  saintly  artist  occupied 
his  life  in  illuminating.  Paris  has  always  been  the  home  of 
experiments,  and  particularly  of  experiments  in  style  and  treat¬ 
ment  ;  it  may  well  be  that  we  have  here  but  another  instance  of 
that  keen  individual  vitality  which  can  transmute  as  well  as 
absorb  the  ideas  of  its  generation.  In  any  case  he  is  a  true 
artist,  a  master  of  half-lights  and  delicate  shadows,  of  colours 
that  shift  and  intertwine  and  baffle  our  gaze,  of  a  kind  of  beauty 
that  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  literally  beyond  question.  We  may 
take  it  or  leave  it,  but  we  cannot  analyse  or  discuss.  The  discords 
— so  to  call  them — of  which  its  texture  is  mainly  composed  are 
such  as  have  no  name  and  no  designation  ;  they  are  so  far  from 
being  justified  by  the  grammarian  that  they  cannot  even  be 
convicted  by  him  ;  he  turns  page  after  page  and  there  is  no  room 
for  them  even  as  breaches  of  rule.  In  the  Introduction  to 
‘  Pelleas  et  Melisande  ’  the  most  familiar  passage  is  one  of 
consecutive  fifths  balanced  by  one  of  consecutive  sevenths ; 
the  rest  is  a  tangle  of  semitones  falling  together  in  shapes  and 
patterns  that  own  allegiance  to  no  recognized  harmonic  system. 
It  never  modulates,  for  it  is  without  tonality  ;  it  never  rests  on  a 
cadence,  for  it  is  without  punctuation ;  its  key-signature  is  a 
mere  concession  to  the  printer,  and  in  its  phraseology  the  laws  of 
syntax  are  ignored.  Yet  the  effect  of  it,  as  of  the  whole  opera, 
is  mdescribably  charming.  Soft  in  tone,  subtle  in  workmanship, 
exquisitely  scored,  it  has  all  the  delicate  loveliness  of  Maeterlinck’s 
play :  the  silent  shadowy  lake,  the  transparent  nightfall,  the  dim 
castle  with  its  tiny  beacon-fire,  the  gentle  hesitating  figures  that 
speak  in  the  voices  of  dreamland.  Of  the  same  quality  is  the  music, 
like  floating  clouds,  which  he  has  written  on  Mallarme’s  ‘  Apres- 
'midi  d’un  Faune,’  a  coimterchange  of  nameless  outlines  and 
nameless  hues  ;  and  still  more  remarkable,  because  not  dependent 
on  direct  poetic  suggestion,  is  the  string-quartet  which  has 
blurred  with  iridescent  rays  the  severe  contours  of  chamber 
composition.  The  whole  thing  is  sincere,  sensitive,  refined ;  it 
vibrates  to  a  breath,  it  can  be  bruised  with  a  touch,  it  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  a  temperament  almost  too  fragile  for  daily  life. 

And  herein,  no  doubt,  is  its  chief  attendant  danger.  The 
style  is  never  robust  or  vigorous,  it  does  not  express  the  larger 
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and  broader  aspects  of  humanity,  it  does  not  paint  with  the 
great  brush  or  on  the  great  canvass.  To  impute  this  as  a  fault 
to  Debussy  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  complain  of  Maeterlinck 
because  he  is  not  Shakespeare  :  but  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
enquire  whether  in  music  this  limitation  depends  on  the  temper 
of  the  artist  or  on  the  character  of  his  medium.  Is  it  possible, 
we  may  ask,  that  this  genre  omnUonique  should  be  as  fit  a  vehicle 
for  epic  ideas  as  the  diatonic  scale  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  ? 
If  so  it  will  in  course  of  time  hold  the  entire  field,  and  the  diatonic 
scale  will  become  as  obsolete  as  the  modes  ;  if  not,  it  will  remain 
for  those  forms  of  composition  which  specially  depend  on  delicacy 
and  refinement  and  suggestion,  and  will  leave  to  a  simpler 
speech  the  direct  utterance  of  more  vital  truths.  The  answer, 
on  present  evidence,  would  seem  to  support  the  latter  side. 
We  do  not  forget  that  it  must  once  have  seemed  unthinkable 
that  the  modes  should  ever  be  superseded  ;  we  do  not  forget  that 
discords  which  one  age  could  not  tolerate  without  preparation 
have  given  acute  pleasure  to  a  later  century ;  the  ear  has  a 
considerable  power  of  adjusting  itself  by  course  of  experience, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  nearing  its  limit. 
But  as  yet  there  is  nothing  to  replace  tonality  except  colour,  and 
man  cannot  live  by  colour  alone.  Again,  as  soon  as  this  hyper* 
chromatic  style  becomes  insistent  it  grows,  to  our  present  hearing, 
ugly.  Its  beauty  largely  depends  on  reticence  and  restraint; 
it  is  coarsened  by  a  loud  tone  or  a  forcible  gesture.  The  famous 
violin-sonata  in  which  Herr  Max  Reger  has  challenged  his 
critics  appears  to  us  merely  harsh  and  strident ;  there  was  no 
need  for  the  rather  sorry  jest  of  deriving  musical  phrases  from 
the  words  ‘  Schafe  ’  and  ‘  Affe  ’ ;  it  is  all  one  torrent  of  blustering 
invective,  without  beauty,  without  nobility,  without  moderation. 
And  even  as  invective  it  does  not  sound  really  spontaneous; 
it  scolds  of  set  purpose,  it  lashes  itself  into  deliberate  fury, 
it  leaves  the  hearer  irritated  and  unconvinced.  Herr  Reger 
is  in  many  respects  a  person  of  consequence ;  he  is  skilful, 
ingenious,  often  incisive ;  but  his  sonata  has  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  self-respect  by  which  the  work  of  a  great  artist  should 
be  characterized. 

Indeed  it  is  in  these  two  qualities  that  the  ‘  advanced  ’  school  of 
German  composition  is  conspicuously  lacking.  Dr.  Strauss  is 
an  amazing  master  of  resource  ;  and  his  s)m[iphonic  poems  are  as 
ostentatious  as  Trimalchio’s  banquet.  The  board  groans  imder  a 
weight  of  incongruous  dainties,  luxury  follows  luxury  and  sur¬ 
prise  surprise,  every  comer  of  the  empire  is  ransacked  for  a 
new  wine  or  a  new  flavour  ;  we  are  sated  before  the  feast  is  half 
over  and  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  escape  with  our  digestions 
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unimpaired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wealth ;  it  cries 

out  to  us  from  every  comer,  it  dazzles  us  from  every  piece  of 

plate,  it  overwhelms  us  with  a  hundred  marks  of  lavishness  and 

profusion.  And  yet  when  all  is  done  we  are  at  some  pains  to  { 

express  our  gratitude :  we  should  have  been  better  off  with  plainer  < 

living  and  higher  thinking,  with  a  less  urgent  host  and  a  less  I 

bewildering  display. 

Now  richness  and  volume  of  sound  are  in  themselves  admirable, 
and  Dr.  Strauss  often  uses  them  to  admirable  effect.  There  are 
pages  in  ‘  Heldenleben,’  in  ‘  Don  Juan,’  in  ‘  Tod  und  Verklarung  ’ 
wMch  fill  our  hearing  to  the  brim  with  beautiful  and  recondite 
tone,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  used  as  points  of  sensuous  or 
emotional  climax,  would  have  triumphantly  achieved  their  aim.  | 

But  these  are  precisely  the  passages  on  which  his  lowest  light  is  ' 

cast ;  they  are  the  points  of  repose,  and  the  climax  is  too  often 
reserved  for  splashes  of  colour  which  only  startle,  or  for  outbursts 
of  sheer  noise  which  only  offend.  To  say  that  these  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  exigencies  of  a  ‘  poetic  ’  content  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer ;  it  explains  them,  but  it  does  not  justify  them.  For  in 
the  first  place  the  function  of  music  is  to  beautify  ahd  idealize  ; 
and  not  everything  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  beauty,  but  only 
those  aspects  of  life  and  nature  which  are  capable  of  idealization. 

In  the  second  place,  apart  from  any  question  of  representative 
expression,  these  devices  are  among  the  easiest  and  most  obvious 
that  a  musician  can  employ ;  as  pure  technique  they  belong  to  a 
lower  level  of  skill  than  firm  outline  and  harmonious  arrange¬ 
ment.  Anyone  can  be  impressive ;  anyone  can  surprise  and 
startle  and  shock  ;  you  have  but  to  bid  your  violins  play  a  quarter 
of  a  note  sharp  to  secure  the  most  poignant  effect  of  pain  ;  you 
have  but  to  introduce  into  your  orchestra  the  siren  and  the 
steam-whistle  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  most  apathetic 
audience.  And  in  the  third  place  all  waste  is  inartistic  ;  one  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  master  is  economy  and  reserve 
of  power.  It  has  been  urged  against  an  eminent  English  novelist 
that  he  ‘  alwa3rs  writes  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  shouts  so  loud 
that  we  cannot  hear  what  he  says  ’ ;  there  are  many  pages  of 
Strauss’  music  which  lay  themselves  open  to  the  same  criticism. 

The  battle-scene  in  ‘  Heldenleben  ’  is  indeed  ‘  with  confused 
‘  noise  ’ ;  the  storms  of  ‘  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  ’  beat  upon 
our  heads  like  hurricanes :  in  ‘  Till  Eulenspiegel,’  in  ‘  Don 
‘  Quixote,’  even  in  the  ‘  Domestic  Symphony  ’  we  often  struggle 
amid  such  deep  waters  that  we  would  catch  at  the  most  jagged 
discord  for  safety. 

And,  what  is  more  serious,  the  issues  are  not  worth  the  coil 
that  is  raised  about  them.  The  accusation  of  noise  is  in  itself 
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of  little  account ;  it  was  brought  successively  against  Beethoven 
and  Wagner,  yet  to  Wagner’s  orchestration  we  have  long  grown 
accustomed,  and  Beethoven’s,  we  are  told,  is  too  faint  for  modern 
requirements.  The  really  vital  point  is  that  Dr.  Strauss  has 
transferred  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  end  to  the  means. 
Of  all  important  composers  he  is  the  poorest  in  thematic  inven¬ 
tion  :  his  melodies,  even  that  in  ‘  Don  J uan,’  are  not  of  the  first 
order ;  the  characteristic  phrases  which  serve  him  for  dramatis 
persona  are  hardly  ever  adequate  to  sustain  their  parts.  The 
result  is  that  he  throws  the  whole  of  his  immense  ability  into  the 
treatment  of  themes  that  cannot  properly  respond  ;  he  heaps  up 
accessories,  he  covers  the  stage  with  furniture,  he  attempts 
to  supersede  plot  and  character  with  gorgeous  pageantry  and 
with  elaborate  costume.  At  every  moment  our  senses  are  stunned 
or  pampered  or  stimulated  by  some  explosive  device  or  some 
voluptuous  display ;  if  all  else  fails  he  will  turn  his  tragedy  to 
melodrama  and  Ms  comedy  to  harlequinade.  No  doubt  his 
accessories  are  often  very  striking ;  there  are  forests  full  of 
lions  and  gardens  full  of  peacocks ;  there  are  gladiatorial  shows  and 
processions  of  royal  state  ;  but  the  one  thing  of  which  we  take 
away  no  clear  impression  is  the  play  itself. 

All  this  bears  the  clear  impress  of  a  decadent  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  art.  It  is  the  manner,  not  of  Rome  and  Athens,  but  of 
Byzantiiun  and  Alexandria  ;  its  passion  is  luxurious,  its  humour 
undignified,  its  workmanship  self-conscious  and  overwrought. 
It  can  excite,  it  can  intoxicate,  it  can  dazzle  us  with  coruscations 
of  brilliance  and  set  us  tingling  with  a  pleasure  that  is  sometimes 
very  near  to  pain,  but  it  leaves  out  of  account  all  the  nobler 
side  of  human  nature  ;  the  tenderness  that  is  too  deep  for  tears, 
the  chivalry  that  is  too  high  to  threaten,  the  indwelling  spiritual 
power  with  which  all  great  music  has  held  communion.  We  are 
in  no  way  concerned  with  its  relation  to  other  forms  or  methods ; 
art  has  room  for  all  forms,  for  all  methods,  for  all  languages  that 
can  be  touched  to  fine  issues.  But  we  are  concerned  with  the 
essential  difference  between  the  love  which  purifies  emotion 
and  the  unbridled  appetite  which  degrades  it.  ‘  A  poem,’  said 
Shelley,  ‘  is  the  very  image  of  life  expressed  in  its  eternal  truth.’ 
There  is  no  vision  of  the  eternal  in  thus  reckless  indulgence  which 
lives  upon  excess  and  will  die  of  surfeit. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  arising  in  Eastern  Europe  a  school  of 
composition  which  was  destined  to  infuse  the  art  with  new 
blood  and  new  vitality.  Its  founder,  Balakirev,  came  to  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  time  when  Glinka’s  career  was  approaching 
its  end ;  preached  the  gospel  of  nationalism  with  the  fervour 
of  a  young  enthusiast ;  and  soon  gathered  round  him  the  re- 
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markable  group  of  artists  who  called  themselves  the  ‘  Neo- 
‘  Russian  Innovators  ’ — Cui,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  Borodine,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  They  began  with  a 
systematic  study  of  the  Classics  from  Bach  and  Handel  onward, 
they  collected  folk-songs,  they  debated  ideals,  they  set  them¬ 
selves  in  single-hearted  earnest  to  establish  a  native  music  on  a 
native  foundation.  In  opera  they  followed  the  lead  of  Dargo- 
mijsky,  whose  ‘  Festin  de  Pierre  ’  had  definitely  broken  away 
from  the  old  l)rric  conventions ;  in  symphony  and  quartet  and 
song  they  widened  the  structural  forms  and  filled  them  with  the 
picturesque  and  racy  vernacular  of  the  Russian  speech.  Like 
all  reformers,  they  met  at  first  with  an  opposition  which  they  took 
no  pains  to  conciliate ;  but  little  by  little  their  cause  prevailed 
and  the  circle  widened  until  it  reached  even  the  conservatism  of 
Glazounov  and  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Tchaikovsky.  The 
result  of  their  work  has  been  to  develop  a  music  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  ;  a  music  which,  we  may  say  advisedly, 
is  not  unworthy  to  rank  beside  the  great  names  of  Russian 
literature.  It  has  shown  itself  remarkably  divergent  in  style 
and  mood :  saturnine  with  Moussorgsky,  visionary  with 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  with  Borodine  eager,  imaginative  and 
romantic  ;  but  through  all  divergencies  it  reflects,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  sensitive  and  impressionable  character  of  its 
people.  Among  its  principal  masters  Tchaikovsky  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  central  and  the  least  representative ;  the  want  of 
personal  force  which  enfeebled  his  life  renders  his  music  liable 
to  external  influences,  and  allows  it  sometimes,  from  very  weari¬ 
ness  of  invention,  to  sink  into  triviality  and  commonplace. 
But  Tchaikovsky,  though  the  most  unequal  among  great  com¬ 
posers,  reaches  at  his  best  an  extraordinarily  high  level  of 
beauty ;  the  first  movement  of  the  fifth  symphony  and  the 
march  movement  of  the  sixth  are  gifts  the  value  of  which  is 
beyond  dispute ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  such  numbers  as  these 
that  he  is  most  characteristic  and  most  national.  Of  the  other 
men  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak,  for  opportunities  of  hearing  their 
work  are  infrequent  and  some  of  it  is  written  in  an  idiom  un¬ 
familiar  to  Western  ears.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Borodine  Russia  has  produced  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  The 
chemistry- professor,  who  joined  Balakirev  in  1862,  equipped 
with  ‘  a  fair  proficiency  on  the  violoncello  and  a  great  admiration 
‘for  Mendelssohn’s  chamber-music,’  became  a  national  poet 
by  whose  melodies  the  whole  achievement  of  the  art  has  been 
enriched.  He  wrote  slowly  and  irregularly,  amid  the  intervals 
of  a  scientific  occupation ;  he  left  barely  a  dozen  completed 
scores  when,  in  1887,  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  premature 
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death  ;  no  musician  has  ever  claimed  immortality  with  so  slender 
an  offering.  Yet,  if  there  be,  indeed,  immortalities  in  music, 
his  claim  is  incontestable.  His  symphony  in  E  flat  major  and  his 
opera  of  ‘  Prince  Igor  ’  are  masterpieces  which  the  world  can 
never  afford  to  forget ;  every  page  is  spontaneous,  every  thought 
is  noble,  every  incident  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
adventure. 

The  stimulus  which  a  nationalist  revival  has  afforded  to 
Russian  music  is  the  best  of  augimes  for  the  further  progress  and 
developement  of  our  own.  During  the  period  here  under  dis¬ 
cussion  we  have  been  passing  through  the  same  phase.  When 
Sullivan  came  back  from  Leipsic  in  1861  we  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  artistic  reputation  to  which  our  country  has  ever  sunk  ; 
we  were,  as  Carlyle  said,  ‘  a  dumb  people  ...  for  Mozart  nothing 
but  a  Mr.  Bishop,’  and  our  sole  function  was  to  pay  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  for  puzzling  us  with  problems  which  we  did 
not  understand.  The  production  of  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  music  in 
1862,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  Bennett’s  ‘  Paradise  and  the 
‘  Peri  ’  overture,  aroused  some  hope  that  a  new  era  had  begun ; 
but  neither  Bennett  nor  Sullivan  was  strong  enough  to  lead 
the  advance.  Bennett’s  delicate  and  refined  talent  did  much 
to  purify  the  air,  but  it  so  feared  vulgarity  that  it  shrank  from 
manliness ;  Sullivan,  after  a  few  unsucces.sful  essays  in  the 
larger  forms,  devoted  the  best  of  his  melody  and  humour  to  the 
byways  of  light  opera,  and  his  ‘  Golden  Legend  ’  signally  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  He  was  not  capable  of  great  ideas 
or  of  a  great  style ;  his  strength  lay  in  suppleness,  in  dexterity 
of  hand,  in  a  natural  gift  of  jest  and  epigram.  His  most  charac¬ 
teristic  work  is  as  good-tempered  and  diverting  as  a  play  of 
Sheridan  ;  it  skims  lightly  over  the  surface  of  things,  it  is  witty 
and  alert  and  fanciful,  and  we  are  but  ungrateful  critics  if  we 
complain  of  its  limitations. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  later  that  our  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  took  definite  shape.  In  1880  Parry’s  ‘  Prometheus  ’  was 
given  at  Gloucester,  in  1882  Stanford’s  ‘  Elegiac  Symphony  ’  was 
given  at  Cambridge,  and  from  thenceforward  we  have  never 
turned  back.  The  advance  has  been  slow  and  difficult,  for  no 
nation  ever  had  so  much  to  unlearn ;  it  has  been  checked  by 
apathy,  it  has  been  hampered  by  impatience,  it  has  been  depre¬ 
ciated  by  that  mock- humility  in  which  our  pride  so  frequently 
masquerades.  But  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  opposition  it 
has  won  its  way.  No  one  can  possibly  compare  the  England  of 
the  present  time  with  the  England  of  the  seventies  and  doubt  that 
our  whole  attitude  towards  music  has  changed  ;  we  are  no  longer 
content  with  pale  copies  of  German  or  Italian  models,  we  are 
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no  longer  content  with  trivial  themes  and  perfunctory  workman¬ 
ship,  we  have  emancipated  our  native  thought,  we  have  redis¬ 
covered  our  native  speech,  we  are  beginning  once  more  to  resume 
the  place  which,  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century,  we  had 
forfeited  by  our  carelessness  and  indifference.  We  have  not 
yet  attained  our  end  ;  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  we 
have  finally  passed  beyond  the  old  errors  and  prescriptions 
and  have  emerged  into  the  open  field.  But  a  younger  generation 
is  arising,  full  of  talent  and  promise  and  enthusiasm ;  the  way 
lies  direct  before  it,  and  to  its  hands  the  future  may  safely  be 
entrusted. 

The  compositions  of  Parry  and  Stanford  offer  an  interesting 
foil  and  contrast  to  one  another.  Parry  touches  the  deeper 
note ;  his  prevalent  mood  is  one  of  serious  earnest.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  his  career,  in  the  days  of  ‘  Prometheus,’  of  ‘  St. 

‘  Cecilia,’  of  the  ‘  Lotus  Eaters,’  he  allowed  free  play  to  his  sense 
of  colour  and  romance  ;  in  his  later  writing  he  has  grown  reserved, 
reticent,  almost  ascetic,  deliberately  minimising  the  appeal  to 
the  senses,  concentrating  his  whole  force  on  the  intimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  religious  or  philosophic  truth.  Now  and  again,  in  hoUday 
trim,  he  will  set  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  and  banter,  through 
a  few  brilliant  pages,  the  sensationalism  against  which  fus 
whole  art  is  a  protest ;  his  real  message  is  to  reaffirm,  in  phrase 
so  simple  that  we  may  sometimes  miss  its  pxirport,  the  awe  and 
mystery  which  surround  the  confines  of  human  life.  Toward  this 
ideal  he  has  been  gradually  making  his  way,  accepting  first  the 
conventional  forms  of  the  oratorio,  which  not  even  his  genius 
could  revive,  and  then  replacing  them  by  the  freer  method  of 
ode  and  cantata  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  medium  in  recent 
years.  And  throughout  his  work  he  employs  an  idiom  of  pure 
English  as  distinctly  national  as  that  of  Purcell  himself.  He  is 
the  spokesman  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  age  and  country,  its 
dignity,  its  manhood,  its  reverence ;  in  his  music  the  spirit  of 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  may  find  its  counterpart.  Stanford’s 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quicker- witted,  more  skilful,  more 
picturesque  ;  it  has  less  of  the  prophet,  but  it  hjis  more  of  the 
artist.  It  is  filled  with  the  very  temper  of  the  Irish  folk-songs, 
their  poetry,  their  humour,  their  extraordinary  beauty  of  sound. 
A  master  of  technique,  he  makes  his  effects  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  his  orchestra  is  a  delight  to  the  ear,  his  songs  are  vocal, 
expressive,  and  often  fascinating.  But  he  does  not  penetrate 
to  the  centre,  he  does  not  drive  to  the  roots  :  he  stirs  us  to  the 
emotion  of  an  April  day  with  its  coxmterchange  of  sim  and 
shower,  all  charming,  all  exquisite,  and  all  transitory.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  music  so  moving  as  the  dirge  from  the  ‘  Purcell  ’ 
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Ode,  or  the  first  chonxs  of  ‘  The  Love  that  Casteth  out  Fear.’ 
His  place  among  great  artists  has  been  attained  by  other  means : 
by  a  keen  and  alert  invention,  by  graciousness  of  outline  and 
colour,  by  a  natural  eloquence  which,  if  not  profound,  is  always 
interesting  and  persuasive. 

Between  these  men  and  their  successors  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  there  stands  one  remarkable  figure  whose  influence  on 
English  music  it  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  Self-taught, 
self-centred,  self-determined,  Elgar  may  claim,  more  than  any 
other  English  composer,  that  he  has  been  ‘  his  own  ancestor.’ 
His  position  is  in  some  ways  comparable  with  that  of  Berlioz 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  there  is  something  of  the 
same  audacity,  of  the  same  wayward  brilliance,  of  the  same  desire 
to  push  musical  expression  across  the  verge  of  articulate  speech. 
Indeed  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  ‘  Gerontius  ’  offers  many  points 
of  comparison  with  ‘  Faust  ’ ;  the  demons  are  different  in  language 
but  not  different  in  conception ;  the  song  of  ‘Praise  to  the  Holiest’ 
is  better  written  than  the  ‘  Easter  Hymn,’  but  it  is  almost  as 
undevotional ;  the  extraordinary  skill  of  orchestration  covers  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  an  occasional  weakness  of  idea.  And 
herein  is  the  essential  defect  of  Elgar’s  music,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Before  the  highest  and  noblest  conceptions  it 
invariably  falters  ;  it  can  express  pain  and  weariness  and  impati¬ 
ence  and  revolt,  it  can  be  poignant  and  bitter  and  pathetic,  and 
while  it  moves  within  this  range  it  is  always  striking  and  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful.  But  as  yet  the  large  and  serene  joy  of  art 
is  closed  to  it.  In  ‘  The  Apostles  ’  Judas  is  the  central  figure ; 
the  interest  of  the  whole  work  gathers  round  his  sneering  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Beatitudes,  his  temptation,  his  treachery,  his 
passion  of  remorse.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  characterization  but 
it  throws  greater  things  into  the  backgroimd.  And  the  same  want 
of  largeness  and  serenity  often  appears  in  the  handling  of  the 
music ;  it  is  all  broken  up  into  little  anxious  ‘  motives,’  which 
are  not  blended  together  but  laid  like  tesserae  in  a  mosaic,  each 
with  its  own  colour  and  its  own  shape.  No  work  of  equal  ability 
has  ever  displayed  so  little  mellowness  of  tone. 

He  is  much  more  successful  in  his  purely  orchestral  writings. 
‘  Cockaigne  ’  is  a  vigorous  and  bustling  picture  of  street-life ; 
the  ‘  Alassio  ’  overture,  though  a  little  hard,  is  full  of  sparkle  ;  the 
‘  Enigma  ’  variations  are,  in  their  kind,  a  masterpiece.  Here  his 
work  is  more  genial,  more  evenly  rounded,  more  melodious ;  he 
gives  a  greater  impression  of  ease,  he  employs  to  fuller  effect 
Ws  extraordinary  power  of  technical  detail.  But,  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  we  believe  that  despite  his  decade  of  repu¬ 
tation  he  has  not  yet  found  himself.  His  manner  is  still  some- 
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what  tentative  and  transitional ;  it  often  moves  with  imcertain 
step,  it  often  seems  to  be  striving  with  a  thought  which  it  cannot 
attain.  Already  he  has  advanced  far  beyond  the  prentice-hand 
of  ‘  King  Olaf  ’  and  ‘  Caractacus  ’ ;  it  may  well  be  that  the  coming 
years  will  bring  a  deeper  insight  and  a  more  mature  experience. 

Of  the  new  generation  it  is  here  unfitting  to  speak  ;  non  res 
laudanda  sed  spes  est.  Yet  we  can  find  reason  for  confidence 
in  its  talent,  its  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  not  less  in  the  wide 
range  and  variety  of  its  experiments.  Some  of  these  we  believe 
to  be  on  the  wrong  lines,  those  in  particular  which  are  touched 
with  conscious  and  exotic  artifice,  but  they  are  all  indications  of 
activity,  and  in  the  clash  of  their  conflicting  counsels  the  truth 
will  be  established.  The  chief  danger,  no  doubt,  is  that  we  come 
late  into  the  field,  that  we  are  beginning  where  our  neighbours 
have  already  achieved,  and  that  some  of  us  are  still  tempted  to 
regard  them  not  only  as  teachers  but  as  models  for  our  imitation. 
To  do  this  is  to  ignore  the  qualities  no  less  than  the  limitations 
of  our  national  character.  We  have  our  own  language  to  speak, 
we  have  our  own  message  to  deliver,  we  have  our  own  ideals  to 
maintain  ;  our  leaders  have  arisen  to  point  the  road,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  younger  men  will  most  profitably  look  for  direction 
and  gmdance.  Every  great  musician  has  learned  something 
from  foreign  schools  ;  not  one  has  ever  been  absorbed  by  them. 
The  technical  equipment  of  art  is  of  the  common  interchange  of 
human  society ;  the  truth  which  it  depicts  is  of  the  native  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  artist. 
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Art.  VI.— literary  CRITICISM,  ESTHETIC  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

1.  Etudes  sur  la  lAUerature  contemporaine.  Par  Edmond 
Scherer.  Paris,  1863-1889.  9  vols. 

'2.  Essais  de  Psychologic  contemporaine.  Paris,  J  883.  1  vol. 

Nouveaux  Essais  de  Psychologie  contemporaine.  Par  Paul 
Bourqet.  Paris,  1885.  1  vol. 

3.  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  ‘The 
Emigrant  Literature,’  ‘  The  Romantic  School  in  Ger¬ 
many,’  ‘  The  Reaction  in  France,’  ‘  Naturalism  in  Eng¬ 
land,’  ‘  The  Romantic  School  in  France.’  ‘  Young 
Germany.’  By  George  Brandes.  Heinemann  :  London, 
1901-1905.  6  vols. 

^  riticism,’  Hazlitt  wrote  in  his  essay  upon  it,*  ‘  is  an  art 
^  ‘  that  undergoes  a  great  variety  of  changes  and  aims 

‘  at  different  objects  at  different  times,’  and  contrasting  the 
critical  attitude  of  previous  days  when  (with  a  show  of  courtesy 
and  good  manners)  it  was  ‘  cursory,  superficial  and  polite,’ 
with  newer  modes,  he  drifts,  after  the  manner  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  essayists,  into  a  desultory  discussion  of  the  ‘  modern 
‘  and  metaphysical  method  ’  coming  into  fashion. 

Across  the  Channel,  where  criticism  occupies  a  place  in  litera¬ 
ture  it  has  scarcely  been  awarded  elsewhere,  M.  Scherer,  writing 
forty  years  later,  gives  a  concise  sketch  of  the  successive  stages 
the  art  had  passed  through  in  his  own  country.f 

‘  Aux  comptes  rcudus  exacts  .  ;  :  avait  succede  une  maiiiere 
moins  severe  ...  on  avait  appris  a  amuser  le  lecteur,  tout  en  le 
tenant  au  courant  des  ouvrages  du  jour.  Celui  qui,  le  premier, 
agrandit  le  genre,  ce  fut  M.  Villemain  .  .  .  [il]  eut  I’idee  de  faiie 
entrer  la  littirature  dans  le  cadre  de  I’histoire,  de  la  mettre  en 
rapport  avec  les  institutions,  les  grands  cvenements,  le  mouvement 
general  des  erarits  :  .  :  M.  Sainte-Beuve  lui  a  ouvert  une  autre 
voie  encore.  11  a  mis  I’ctude  de  I’homme  dans  I’etude  des  ouvrages 
de  I’esprit  humain ;  :  ;  .  il  s’est  applique  4  signaler  dans  les  livres 
I’empreinte  a  la  fois  du  caractcre  individuel  et  des  circonstances, 
les  mille  traces  d’une  humanite  tout  ensemble  eternellement  la 
mime  et  eternellement  diverse.’ 

*  Table  Talk,  1821-1822. 

f  Etudes  Critiques  sur  la  Littvraturc  contemporaine.  Art. 
‘  Sainte-Beuve,’  1863. 
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Or,  as  Brandes,  in  a  parallel  eulogium  of  Sainte-Beuve,  states 
the  case  : 

‘  Sainte-Beuve  found  the  author  in  his  work,  and  behind  the 
paper  discovered  the  man.  He  taught  his  own  generation  and 
the  generations  to  come  that  no  book  .  .  .  can  be  understood 
before  we  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  psychical  conditions 
which  produced  it  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
who  wrote  it.’  * * * § 

There  was  little  in  common  but  the  name  between  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  which  Hazlitt  wrote  the  epitaph  and  the  incisive  criticism 
inaugurated  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Again,  between  Sainte-Beuve’s 
criticism  and  the  formally  scientific  criticism  of  a  Taine  a  second 
gulf  opened.  Sainte-Beuve  ‘  ne  generalise  guere.’  f  M.  Taine 
reduces  every  fact  to  a  formula.  J  The  diversity  is  a  necessary 
result  of  a  pervading  tendency  to  specialization.  The  ever 
widening  of  the  field  of  enquiry  compels  each  individual  critic, 
in  one  sense  to  extend  the  horizons  of  investigation,  in  another 
to  limit  his  particular  point  of  view.  He  traverses,  intellectually, 
spacious  areas,  but  he  must  content  himself  with  pursuing  a 
single  thread  of  analytic  thought,  with  noting  only  one  aspect 
of  the  many  aspects  presented  to  his  view.  The  elder  schools 
were  concrete  and  inclined  towards  disjointed  individualism, 
the  new  era  inclined  towards  theoretical  speculation.  In 
Sainte-Beuve’s  encyclopaedic  scholarship  he  ranged  from  pole 
to  pole,  from  clime  to  clime,  from  subject  to  subject,  with 
an  incredible  suppleness,  combined  with  an  incredible  exacti¬ 
tude,  of  mind.  But  he  was  destitute  of  abstract  doctrine ; 
beyond  his  ideal  in  art  he  treats  each  theme,  primarily  it  may 
be  for  its  human  interest,  yet  essentially  on  its  esthetic  merit. 
Since  then,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  art  of  criticism 
has  steadily  resolved  itself  into  the  two  distinct  camps. 
Esthetic  criticism  has  severed  itself  more  and  more  from  un¬ 
esthetic  criticism,  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  criticism  on  books 
is  now  not,  perforce,  literary  either  in  expression  or  in  purpose. 
It  became  with  Taine  and  his  disciples  a  complex  philosophic 
and  scientific  inquisition,  retaining  (as  in  Bourget’s  psycho¬ 
logical  studies  of  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Stendhal  §)  a  strong 
tinge  of  individualism,  and  a  vivid  personal  note,  or,  as  in  George 

*  Vol.  V.  chap.  xxxi.  t  Scherer,  ‘  Etudes,’  vol.  vi. 

{  Bourget,  Essais,  I*”  s^rie.  Article  on  Taine  (where  the 

two  critics  are  contrasted). 

§  Of  Bourget’s  article  on  Stendhal  Scherer  wrote  (1882), 
[‘  I’article]  r6produit  la  mani^re  de  penser  et  d’tcrire  de  M.  Taine 
avec  une  exactitude  surprenante.’  Etudes,  vol.  viii. 
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Braudes  (the  bulk  of  whose  studies  are  dated  in  the  seventies)  it 
proceeded  on  broader  lines,  with,  for  ultimate  goal,  the  psychology 
not  of  this  author  or  that,  but  of  non-individual  human  nature. 

The  tendency  has  eliminated  some  of  the  most  marked  ele¬ 
ments  of  primitive  methods.  The  criticism  (which  bears  a  cl^gse 
semblance  to  a  casual  and  spontaneous  instinct)  of  apprecia¬ 
tive  sympathy  is  in  abeyance.  No  one  before  or  after  Charles 
Lamb — to  revert  again  to  an  elder  age — can  be  cited  who  more 
completely  illustrates  the  emotional  ideal.  Lamb  discriminates 
with  his  heart,  appraises  the  worth  of  all  things  with  his  affec¬ 
tions,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  singular  charm,  casts  a  spell  over 
our  mind,  our  imagination,  our  emotions  :  he  sets  them  in  tune 
with  the  thoughts,  fantasies  and  passions  depicted  on  the  pages 
annotated  by  him  with  marginal  commentaries  of  censure  and 
applause.  In  terms  of  a  fraternal  co-enthusiast  Mr.  Swinburne 
recognizes  this  rtidical  quality  of  inspiration  in  Lamb’s  genius.* 

‘  Whenever  the  name  of  the  poet  Ford  comes  back  to  us,  it  comes 
back  splendid  with  the  hght  of  another  man’s  genius.  The  fiery 
panegyric  of  Charles  Lamb  is  as  an  aureole  behind  it.  That  high- 
pitched  note  of  critical  and  spiritual  enthusiasm  exalts  even  to 
disturbance  our  own  sense  of  admiration.  .  .  .  Certainly,  on 
the  one  hand  we  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  critic  has  been  kindled 
to  excess  by  contact  and  apprehension  of  the  poet’s,  as  certainly 
we  see  the  necessary  excellence  of  that  which  would  so  affect  and 
attach  the  spirit  of  another  man,  and  of  such  a  man  as  Lamb.’ 

Lamb’s  criticism  is  reason  dormant,  sympathy  incarnate; 
and  he  is  so  possessed  and  governed  by  what  Scherer  christens 
the  literary  temperament,  that  his  judgements  come  with  the 
force  not  of  intellectual  reflections  but  of  irresistible  intuitions. 
Every  sentiment  of  his  authors  is  imaged  in  the  mirror  of  his 
emotional  response,  and  in  the  response  we  read  the  tenour  and 
the  vigour  of  the  appeal.  When  the  brothers  in  Tourneur’s 
tragedy  arraign  their  guilty  mother,-)-  his  criticism  is  simply 
to  tell  us  how  (never  does  he  tell  us  why)  the  scene  affects  hm : 
‘  I  never  read  it  but  my  ears  tingle  and  I  feel  a  hot  blush  over- 
‘  spread  my  cheek.’  When  another  old  playwright  movw 
him,  he  communicates  the  ‘  exquisiteness  of  moral  sensibility  ’ 
the  work  evokes,  with  the  statement  that,  reading,  he  shed 
uncontrollable  tears.  Through  the  medium  of  his  ultra-sensitive 
nerves  we  become  conscious  of  effects  our  duller  intelligence 
would  never  have  discerned.  Theories,  systems,  formulas, 

•  Essays  and  Studies  (‘  John  Ford  ’),  1875. 

-f  ‘  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,’  by  Cyril  Tourneur.  Quoted  in 
Lamb’s  ‘  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,’ 
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broad  considerations  of  the  solidarity  of  intellectual,  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  actual  life,  engrossing  to  moderns,  to  Scherer  as  to 
Bourget,  to  Bourget  as  to  Brandes,  are  to  him  considerations 
of  80  little  moment  as  to  be  practically  of  none.  What  does 
not  stir  him  to  tears,  to  blushes,  to  anger  or  rejoicing,  is  nil ; 
he  passes  it  by  without  a  side  glance.  His  essays  in  criticism — 
in  their  narrow  perfection — remain  literally  exclamations,  con¬ 
veying,  by  force  of  contagion,  a  fraction  of  his  mental  excite¬ 
ment  to  his  readers. 

Lamb,  it  is  true,  excels  in  a  school  where  super-excellence 
alone  is  permissible.  Apart  from  some  rare  and  triumphant 
masterpieces,  the  obtrusion  of  the  critic’s  individuality  is  apt 
to  wear  the  guise  of  a  pedantry  of  simplicity,  of  a  mere  affecta¬ 
tion  of  egoistic  spontaneity.  Flaubert’s  severely  extravagant 
dictum,  ‘  tout  oeuvre  est  condamnable  ou  I’auteur  se  laisse 
‘deviner,’  if  applied  to  criticism,  is  justifiable.  And  while  it  is 
obvious  that  personal  impressions  must  colour  and  give  vitality 
to  all  opinions,  mould  judgements  and  qualify  valuations, 

‘  chacun  de  nous  aper^oit  non  pas  I’univers  mais  son  univers,’  ♦ 
(and  only  so  much  of  it  as  his  temperament  allows  him  to  assimi¬ 
late,)  it  would  seem  a  finer  art — though  genius  infringes  all 
rules  with  impunity — when,  as  Scherer  wrote  of  his  ideal  man 
of  letters,  it  may  be  said  of  the  critic  that  ‘  il  disparait  si  bien 
‘  derri^re  son  sujet.’ 

The  root-principle  of  sympathy,  in  another  manifestation, 
was  the  basis  of  Saint-Beuve’s  avowed  method.f  True,  where 
Charles  Lamb  instinctively  identified  himself  with  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  the  fictitious  personages  created  by  his 
authors,  the  great  Frenchman  identified  himself  of  set  purpose 
with  the  authors,  ‘  En  ecrivant  .  .  .  j’avais  songe  avant  tout 
‘  i  me  placer  au  point  de  vue  de  cet  auteur  [he  is  writing  of  a 
‘special  instance]  .  .  ,  Je  m’etais,  pour  le  moment,  transport^ 

‘  avec  lui  dans  son  monde  .  .  .  et  je  m’etais  comme  transforme 
‘  en  lui.  Q’a  ete  volontiers  de  tout  temps  mon  habitude  et  ma 
‘  m4thode  de  critique.’  Lamb’s  sympathy  was  involuntary, 
naive;  Sainte-Beuve’s  was  an  act  of  imagination  dictated  by 
the  will,  but  for  both  the  fountain-head  of  right  understanding 
lay  indisputably  in  an  affinity  of  feeling  between  critic  and 
author,  in  a  temporary  unison  of  thought  with  thought,  soul 
with  soul,  in  a  temporary  obliteration  of  self.  And  as  with 

*  Bourget. 

t  Brandes’  appreciation  of  Sainte-Beuve  (vol.  v.  chaps,  xxix- 
xxxi)  dweUs  rather  on  the  scientific  direction  of  his  criticism  than 
on  its  sympathetic  perceptiveness.  It  should  be  compared  with 
Scherer’sjVarious  stuffies  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
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Lamb  so  also  with  Sainte-Beuve,  this  supreme  gift  of  sympathetic 
apprehension  was  allied  with  the  keenest  imaginable  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  those  qualities  of  literary  art,  style,  form,  diction 
and  construction,  without  which  writing  ceases  to  be  an  art. 
The  book,  not  what  the  book  was  about,  was  his  preoccupation. 
‘  On  ne  verra  plus  d’ecrivains  s’ occupant  uniquement  des  choses 
‘  de  I’esprit  et  de  les  dire  avec  grace  et  avec  goiit,’  M.  Scherer 
says  regretfully ;  and  although  this  is  a  statement  M.  Scherer 
might  himself  have  qualified,  undoubtedly  the  art  of  criticism 
was  destined  to  arrive  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  highway’s  parting 
where  the  esthetic  critic  would  aimounce  the  principles  of  the 
esthetic  method  with  all  the  fervency  of  an  apostle  of  a  disputed 
doctrine,  where  the  unesthetic  critic  would  plead  the  claims  of 
science,  and  register  his  endeavour  to  disengage  the  human, 
moral,  psychological  and  historical  interest  from  the  intricate 
web  of  literary  art,  with  all  the  self-conscious  superiority  of 
the  man  of  progress. 

Thus  we  find  Mr.  Swinburne  stating  the  case  for  estheticism 
with  the  vigour  of  a  devotee  whose  shrine  is  menaced  with  pro¬ 
fanation.  No  one  has  confessed  the  creed  of  the  hackneyed 
formula,  ‘  art  for  art’s  sake,’  with  more  logical  vehemence  than 
this  last  of  the  great  Romantics ;  nor  has  any  man  pointed  out 
more  energetically  the  correlative  truth  that  criticism  of  art 
must  rest  upon  the  plane  of  art ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  plane  of 
the  object  criticised.  ‘  No  work  of  art  has  any  worth  or  life 
‘  in  it  that  is  not  done  on  the  absolute  terms  of  art ;  that  is 
‘  not  before  all  things  and  above  all  things  a  work  of  positive 
‘  excellence  as  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  special  art  to  whose 
*  laws  it  is  amenable.’  In  this  ‘  judgement  of  the  laws  of  art  ’ 
the  poet  has  stated  what  constitutes  the  canon  of  the  true 
esthetic  critic,  whose  code  acknowledges,  and  can  logically 
acknowledge,  no  secondary  aspects  as  constituting  claims  to 
recognition.  Morality  is,  admittedly,  judged  by  moral  standards ; 
science  by  scientific.  The  judgement  of  literary  worth  is  con¬ 
ditioned  solely  by  the  laws  of  literary  expression. 

The  emotional  EngUsh  poet  here  joins  hands  with  the  calm 
French  intellectuaUst.  Their  tastes  may  differ — and  do— 
their  principles  in  this  accord.  For  M.  Scherer  also  no  side 
issues  are  of  any  account.  The  art  of  literature — literature 
as  distinct  from  what  is  dismissed  as  ecriture  if  not  as  ecrivas- 
eerie,  b  on  a  level  far  removed  from  the  daily  prose  of  common 
things.  It  exacts  the  choice  of  epithets,  the  search  for  the 
correct  word,  the  word  belonging  to  its  own  language,  the  word 
not  shod  but  winged.  Intellect,  education,  the  sense  of  colour, 
form,  pictorial  association,  the  sense  of  sound,  must  all  co- 
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ordinate  to  the  general  effect.  Except  where  the  writer  com¬ 
plies  with  these  conditions,  ‘  ce  n’est  pas  ecrire,  c’est  chiffrer.’ 
Art  may  catch  its  tint  from  the  banner  under  which  the 
artist  serves ;  the  fonn  be  in  some  sort  determined  by  the 
idea  contained.  Artists  are  human ;  Hugo  will  write  the 
‘  Chatiments,’  Dante  a  Divine  Comedy.  But  the  politics  of 
the  one,  the  theological  convictions  of  the  other  are  incidental 
factors,  and  their  doctrines,  social  or  religious,  concern  in  no 
way  the  estimate  of  their  poetic  achievements.  To  confuse 
the  merit  of  the  matter  of  the  art  and  the  art  is  as  illogical  as 
to  confuse  the  architectural  merit  of  the  temple  with  the  utili¬ 
tarian  merits  of  the  religion. 

The  position  is,  theoretically,  so  imassailable  that  its  defence 
seems  superfluous.  Notwithstanding  for  the  most  part  in 
England,  and  according  to  M.  Bourget  in  France  (‘  dans  aucune 
‘desgrandes  nations  d’Europe  rencontrerez-vous  ime  indifference 
‘  pour  la  litterature  contemporaine  egale  a  ceUe  que  notre  classe 
‘moyenne  manifesto ’*)  majorities  interest  themselves  more  in 
these  side  issues  of  art  than  in  art  itself.  Consequently  popular 
criticism  deserts  more  and  more  the  esthetic  ideal,  as  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  it  existed  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  article  on  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Here  there  is  not  one  line  that  does  not  bear  immediately  upon 
the  poetical  values  of  the  text.  The  pity  of  it  in  ‘  Jenny,’  the 
religion  of  it  in  ‘  Ave,’  the  mystery  of  soul  and  body  in  the  ‘  House 
‘  of  Life,’  are  touched  on  only  as  the  colour  of  the  wine  staining  the 
wrought  crystal  of  the  perfectly  shaped  cup.  The  critic’s  whole 
endeavour  is  the  elucidation  of  the  author’s  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  l3dng  at  the  root  of  his,  as  of  every  other, 
art;  of  his  utilization  of  all  resources  proper  to  his  art:  the 
sound  and  suggestion,  and  pictorialism,  of  words,  the  rhythm 
and  cadence  of  sentences ;  of  his  skill  in  moulding  his  language 
to  arrest  attention,  accentuate  emotion  or  awaken  sympathetic 
response.  These  qualities  are  of  minor  consideration  to  the 
modem  school.  The  relation  of  literature  to  life,  to  life’s  truths 
and  actualities — the  relation  of  the  book  to  what  the  writer 
writes  about,  or  to  his  unwritten  thoughts  and  feelings,  absorb 
attention.  Criticism  reformed  resolves  itself  into  valuations 
of  opinions  and  statements,  trials  of  the  claims  of  a  Tolstoy 
or  a  Gorki  or  a  Zola,  to  depict  human  nature,  human  surround¬ 
ings  and  social  problems.  The  book  becomes  a  mere  piece  of 
documentary  evidence.  To  pass  sentence  on  the  craftsman¬ 
ship,  so  long  as  the  evidence  is  given  with  fluency  and  precision, 
is  left  to  the  scholarship  of  the  few. 


*  Art.  Flaubert,  P'®  serie. 
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Between  criticism  based  solely  on  the  laws  of  art  and  the 
criticism  where,  in  M.  Scherer’s  phrase,  ‘  la  litterature  devient 
‘  une  branche  de  la  philosophie,’  as  also  between  the  acute 
personal  note  of  the  one  and  the  impersonal  group-methods 
of  the  scientific  observer,  there  have  been  and  are  many  inter¬ 
mediate  stages;  likewise  many  masters  who  have  recognized 
that  the  loss  to  literary  apprehension  may  exceed  the  gain 
to  human  science,  if  each  critic  retire  too  rigidly  within 
specialized  bounds.  The  elder  school  has  survived  the  birth 
of  the  new.  Men  of  the  literary  calibre  of  a  Scherer,  who  in 
1885  speaks  of  himself  as  writing  for  a  generation  which  has 
already  taken  the  place  of  his  own,* * * §  or  of  a  Bourget,  whose 
rising  talents  Scherer  applauds  in  1882,t  arc  incapable  of  writing 
a  page  which  does  not  contain  implicitly  a  literary  appreciation, 
though  Scherer  has  discarded  almost  every  tinge  of  sympathetic 
imderstanding — and  may  stand  as  the  example  of  pure  intel¬ 
lectual  perception — and  though  Bourget  formally  disclaims, 
in  one  sense,  the  critic’s  role : 

*  le  lecteur  .  .  .  ne  trouvera  pas  dans  ces  pages,  consacrees  pour- 
tant  a  I’ceuvre  litteraire  de  cinq  ecrivains  celebres,  ce  que  Ton 
peut  proprement  appeler  de  la  critique.  Les  precedes  d\rt  n’y 
sont  analyses,  qu’autant  qu’ils  sont  des  signes,  la  personalite  des 

auteurs  n’y  est  qu’a  peine  indiquee . Mon  ambition  a  ete  de 

rediger  quelques  notes  capables  de  servir  a  I’historien  de  la  Vie 
Morale.’  | 

But  both  Bourget  and  Scherer,  howsoever  they  may  severally 
define  their  theoretical  outlook,  are  endowed,  ineftaceably,  with 
the  literary  temperament.  Scherer  (now  too  little  read),  with¬ 
out  imagination  or  emotion,  is  voluntarily  and  dominantly 
apprehensive  of  every  finest  quality  of  literary  art.  Bourget, 
in  spite  of  his  self-imposed  limitation,  conveys  to  his  readers 
an  equal  sense  of  the  artistic  worth  of  each  author  whose  work 
he  reviews.  Scherer,  it  is  true,  with  the  precision,  sanity  and 
refinement  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  manner,  discusses 
many  questions  outside  the  region  of  estheticism.§  He  passes 
sentence  on  multitudinous  authors  of  divided  views,  he  enters  the 
debateable  land  of  Renan’s  researches  with  the  same  impartial 
courtesy  that  pervades  his  notice  of  the  Lamennais  controversy. 

*  ttudes.  Preface,  vol.  viii. 

f  ‘  [LesJ  articles  de  critique  dc  M.  Paul  Bourget,  .  .  .  m’ontprouve 
deux  choses  :  la  premiere,  e’est  que  I’auteur  est  un  homme  de  pro- 
messe,  de  talent  meme.  .  .  .’  (l^tudes,  vol.  viii.) 

J  Essais,  P'*  serie. 

§  His  volumes  of  Etudes  contain  much  which  is  not  literary 
criticism  in  any  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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Poets,  novelists  (his  studies  of  George  Eliot  *  are  interesting 
examples) ;  essajnsts,  controversialists,  biographers,  historians 
(his  article  on  Michelet  is  a  brilliant  masterpiece  of  descriptive 
appreciation),  are  all  dealt  with,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
art  and  from  the  standpoints  art  ignores.  The  seal  of  ^  mind, 
cool,  tolerant,  scholarly,  semi-philosophic,  but  above  all  academic, 
is  on  every  page,  and  disconnected  each  from  each  as  are  the 
innumerable  Etudes,  his  attitude  with  regard  to  his  office  as 
‘critique  joumaliste  ’  is  throughout  consistent.  He  prefaces  one 
volume  with  the  assertion  that  in  it  ‘  je  ne  trouve  pas  la  plus 
‘  petite  doctrine  a  degager.’  f  Nevertheless,  disowning  dogmatism, 
he,  like  other  men,  whether  their  faith  be  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive,  inherits  a  creed,  an  esthetic  creed,  admitting  no  laxity  of 
observance.  His  literary  conscience  is  that  of  a  recording  angel, 
it  betrays  itself  in  season  and  out  of  season.  His  decalogue,  his 
sacred  scriptures,  his  Vatican,  are  the  canon  and  traditions  of  the 
French  language  ;  he  is  an  implacable  devotee  of  correct  diction 
and  a  fanatic  of  clsissic  usages. 

Moreover,  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  conception 
of  an  ideal.  He  evolved,  if  he  did  not  adopt,  the  plan  of  a  new 
genre-X  So  far  as  passed  or  passing  systems  were  concerned  he 
pronounced  them  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
upspringing  science. 

‘  La  theorie  des  miheux  a  decidement  echoue,  parce  qu’elle  ne 
nous  donne  que  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  general,  de  plus  abstrait  dans 
la  litterature,  c’est  4  dire  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  ^lus  etranger  a  la  litterature 
meme.  La  critique  a  ete  mieux  inspiree  et  a  mieux  reussi  a  faire 
comprendre  et  gouter  I’ceuvre  litteraire  lorsqu’elle  en  a  cherche 
le  secret  dans  la  personne  de  I’auteur,  dans  les  circonstances  de  sa 
vie,  dans  les  particularites  de  son  education,  dans  I’analyse,  en  un 
mot,  de  son  caractere  et  dans  le  recit  de  ses  destinees.’ 

Recent  innovators  have  attempted  much,  nevertheless  one 
thing  is  lacking,  ‘  I’enchainement  des  faits  litteraires,  le  senti- 
‘ment  de  developpement  auquel  concourent  tons  ces  efforts 
‘des  artistes  et  de  I’art.’ 

The  assertion  is  a  milestone  marking  how  far  modern  criticism 
had  proceeded  upon  its  track.  The  scientific  note  has  grown 
clear,  the  pioneer  demand,  though  immature,  has  been  made 
for  concentration  of  enquiry.  The  non-esthetic  conditions 

•  Etudes  Critiques,  and  Etudes  sur  la  Litt.  contemporaine,  vols. 
V.  and  viii.  Scherer  notified  in  1886  his  substantial  agreement  with 
^td  Acton’s  estimation  of  George  Eliot  as  the  most  considerable 
literary  personality  since  the  death  of  Goethe. 

t  Etudes  Critiques.  t  Vol.  iv.,  art.  Balzac. 
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determining  esthetic  growths,  no  less  than  the  influence  of 
book  on  book,  author  on  author,  have  become  objects  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

‘  Tout  le  monde  sait  qu’il  y  a’aujourd’hui  [1864J  deux  ecoles 
de  critique,  I’ancienne  et  la  nouvelle.  L’ancienne  se  plait,  dans  un 
ecrit,  a  voir  le  talent  qui  s’y  deploie,  et  dans  ce  talent  une  source 
de  jouissance  litteraire.  .  .  .  II  en  est  autrement  aujourd’hui.  .  .  . 
II  ne  s’agit  plus  de  gouter,  mais  de  comprendre.’  ♦ 

For  M.  Scherer  himself,  however,  literary  merit  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  He  strays  from  the  strict  treatment  of 
art  as  art  only  instinctively  to  revert  to  it.  In  his  essay  on 
Balzac,  ‘  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon,’  he  may  take  occasion 
to  interpolate  a  disquisition  on  the  functions  of  criticism  and 
to  present  us  with  a  miniature  treatise  on  historical  sequence 
illustrated  by  the  progressive  stages  of  novel-writing  as  it  passed 
from  fiction  of  simple  narrative,  event  and  adventure  [‘  Monte 
‘  Cristo  ’]  to  narrative  supplemented  by  description  [‘  Peau  de 
‘  Chagrin  ’] ;  as  again  the  roman  d’orwowr  supplanted  situations  of 
action  by  those  of  sentiment ;  and  as  finally  fiction  of  individual 
character,  whose  embryo  lay  in  emotional  romance,  emerged, 
and  emerging  enlarged  its  borders,  accentuating  characters 
individual  into  character-types,  and  becoming,  in  Balzac’s 
powerful  fashioning,  ‘  le  roman  de  moeurs.’  Yet,  summing 
up  his  verdict,  the  esthetic  judge,  not  the  literary  historian, 
has  the  last  word.  So,  too,  he  is  ready  to  weigh  with  a  steady 
hand,  in  his  article  on  ‘  Les  Prefaces  de  M.  A.  Dumas  Fils,’ 
the  effects  of  doctrine  upon  the  art  of  polemic  writers.  The 
dramatist  has  laden  his  pen  with  a  moral  intention,  and  be  it 
observed  that,  while  for  Bourget  the  psychologist,  Dumas  as 
Moralist  is  invested  with  special  interest,!  for  Scherer  Dumas 
as  artist  has  sinned  against  the  critic’s  code  of  Vegoisme  esthetique, 
and  Scherer  admits  no  divided  service,  no  latitude  and  no 
license  of  dual  aims  ; 

‘  Je  comprends  les  rigoristes  .  .  .  qui  proscrivent  les  arts ;  je 
ne  comprends  pas  ceux  qui  veulent  leur  assignor  un  autre  but  que 
le  beau.  II  y  a  des  arts  utiles  :  mais  c’est  I’industrie.  Je  regards 
la  morale  comme  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  ^leve  et  de  plus  important 
dans  la  societ?.  Je  regarde  les  maux  que  M.  Dumas  a  peintes  .  .  . 
comme  une  plaie  qu’il  importe  au  plus  naut  point  de  guerir  ;  ’ 

but  he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the  impotence  of  art  as  a  remedy 
or  a  palliative.  Art  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  philanthropy 

♦  Scherer,  ^^tudes,  vol.  iii. 

t  Bourget,  Essais,  2  serie.  Art.  Dumas  fils. 
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loses,  in  misappliance,  its  power,  and  the  gold  wherewith  it  would 
gild  the  pill  tarnishes  in  the  use.  Art,  he  allows,  may  have  an 
influence,  it  must  never  have  an  aim. 

‘  Et  pourquoi  cela  ?  Qu’y  a-t-il  done  dans  Tart  qui  exclue  ainsi 
I’intention  didactique  ?  Franchement  je  n’en  sais  rien.  .  .  .  Le 
public  ne  se  rend  pas  bien  compte  de  ce  qui  s’est  passe,  mais  il 
sent  tout  d’abord  le  presence  de  cet  element  etranger.  Et  remarquez 
que  je  ne  parle  pas  seulement  de  la  preoccupation  morale  .  .  .  I’art 
ne  pent  pas  plus  impunement  etre  ecole  d’immoralite  que  de 
nioralite.’ 

The  passage  illustrates  M.  Scherer’s  mental  proclivities,  for 
when  we  have  followed  the  train  of  argument  to  the  end  it  is 
impossible  not  to  indulge  a  secret  suspicion  that  had  M.  Dumas 
refrained  from  the  employment  of  ‘  cette  triste  langue  des 
‘  affaires  que  je  regrette  de  trouver  sous  sa  plume,’  the  classical 
purist  would  have  shown  greater  lenity  for  the  truant  play¬ 
wright’s  misreadings  of  the  vocation  of  art. 

In  his  treatment  of  Baudelaire,  again  Scherer’s  leaning  is 
to  the  esthetic  standard,  Bourget’s  to  psychological  analysis. 
To  Bourget  Baudelaire  embodies  three  phases  of  ‘la  Vie 
‘  Morale.’  The  poet  is  three  distinct  men  :  a  mystic  (according 
to  Bourget’s  interpretation  of  the  term) ;  a  libertine ;  a  scien¬ 
tifically  introspective  analyst  of  the  sensations  in  which  he 
steeps  his  exhausted  nerves.  In  this  threefold  unity,  he  is  the 
outcome  of  the  most  modern  state  of  Tame  humaine  and  an 
agent  (an  agent  provocateur,  one  might  add)*  in  the  spiritual 
changes  he  represents.  His  style,  his  vocabulary,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  that  moral  crisis  known  as  decadence ;  ‘  par  tempera- 
‘  ment  et  par  rhetorique  Charles  Baudelaire  fait  flotter  un  vague 
‘halo  d’etrangete  autour  de  ces  poemes,  convaincu  .  .  .  qu’il 
‘  n’est  de  beaute  qu’un  peu  singiiliere  et  que  Tetonnement  est  la 
‘condition  du  sortilege  poetique.’  In  Scherer’s  essay  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  whether  the  manner  or  the  matter  of  those 
same  poems  is  more  offensive  to  his  taste.  Philosopher  though 
he  be,  his  serenity  is  ruffled  at  the  least  suspicion  of  linguistic 
licence,  and  here  he  denounces  the  defaulter  with  an  unaccustomed 
vehemence.  ‘  Baudelaire,  lui,  n’a  rien,  ni  le  coeur,  ni  Tesprit, 
‘  ni  I’idee,  ni  le  mot,  ni  la  raison,  ni  la  fantaisie,  ni  la  verve,  ni 
‘  meme  la  facture  .  .  .  Son  unique  titre  e’est  d’ avoir  contribue 
‘a  creer  I’esth^tique  de  la  debauche.’  Baudelaire  is  the  rank 
weed  of  the  garden ;  a  miscreant  of  the  pen  who  has  germinated 

*  Scherer  (‘  ^Itudes,’  vol.  viii.  ‘  Baudelaire  et  le  Baudelairisme  ’), 
speaking  of  Paul  Bourget  as  poet,  writes,  ‘  Je  me  suis  dit  que  sa 
po4sie  pouvait  proedder  de  Baudelaire.’ 
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and  taken  root  where  once  the  genius  of  romanticism  blossomed  ; 
and  the  ‘  mauvais  argot  des  gazettes  ’  employed  by  a  writer 
whose  pose  was  above  all  that  of  a  stylist,  crowns  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  author  of  ‘  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.’ 

Was  this  mauvais  argot  the  poet’s  chief  offence,  one  questions, 
as  one  reads  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  same  critic’s  censure 
of  Flaubert’s  ‘  L’Education  sentimentale  ’  ?  It  is  a  sentence 
which  must,  to  the  author,  have  fully  compensated  for  the 
preceding  strictures,  while  for  the  reader  it  sums  up  the  root- 
principle  of  all  M.  Scherer’s  critical  work  and  relegates  him 
decisively  to  his  place  as  the  master-critic  of  intellectual,  esthetic 
appreciation.  ‘  J’ai  dit  franchement,  rudement  peut-etre  quels 
‘  sont  les  defauts  du  livre  de  M.  Flaubert,’  but — the  novel 
remains, 

‘  acte  d’ecrivain.  .  .  .  II  ne  puise  pas  sa  langue  dans  le  ruisseau 
fangeux  du  journal.  On  sent  chez  lui  le  souci  de  la  ligne,  le  senti¬ 
ment  de  la  couleur,  le  besoin  de  la  lumiere.  C’est  quelque  chose, 
c’est  beaucoup.  Prenez  garde ;  pour  peu  que  vous  me  pressiez,  je 
dirai  que  c’est  tout.’ 

Bearing  this  incontrovertibly  esthetic  attitude  in  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  method  of  Scherer’s  great  compatriot, 
Taine,  fails  to  satisfy  Scherer’s  sense  of  the  importance  of 
esthetic  valuations  in  criticism.  Taine  has,  he  allows,  attempted 
that  desired  ‘  enchainement  des  faits  ’  the  past  had  ignored,  and 
combined  it  with  philosophic  contemplation  of  the  various 
conditions  governing  literary  art.  Taine’s  method  (discussed 
at  length  by  Scherer  *  and  by  Bourget  f)  is  the  science  of  criticism 
unleashed  and  at  large.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  the  arguments  or  hypotheses  on  which  the  historian 
of  literature  has  based  his  conclusions  (although  Scherer  detects 
flaws  in  both).  What  concerns  us  is  that  Taine,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  fellow-critics,  has  vowed  allegiance — dedicated  the  service 
of  his  great  gifts — to  the  cause  of  science.  Bomget  defines  his 
position,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  in  a  study 
where,  adopting  Taine’s  own  method,  he  makes  of  Taine  himself 
a  ‘  formula.’ 

‘  M.  Taine  ne  saurait  etre  appele  tree  justement  tm  critique, 

bien  qu’il  ait  donn6  des  essais  de  premier  ordre . II  suffit 

de  comparer  ces  pages  [on  Balzac  and  Saint-Simon]  4  celles  que 
Sainte-Beuve  a  ecrites  sur  les  memes  sujets,  pour  constater  la 
difference  entre  les  procddes  d’anatomie  psychologique  d’un  cher- 
cheur  qui  voit  dans  la  litterature  un  sigue,  et  la  methode  propre- 

*  Etudes,  vol.  iv.  I  Essais,  1'"  serie. 
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ment  critique  d’un  juge  au  regard  duquel  la  production  litteraire 
eat  un  fait  souverainement  intereaaant  par  lui-meme.’ 

Scherer  epitomizes  his  sentiment  in  a  note  of  exclamation, 

‘  M.  Taine  .  .  .  offre  la  tres  rare  alliance  d’lm  penseur  et  d’un 
‘  artiste  .  .  .  le  malheur  veut  qu’ils  ne  s’entendent  pas  toujours 
‘  et  que  I’un  fasse  parfois  quelque  tort  a  I’autre.  Chose  etrange  ! 
‘C’est  la  preoccupation  scientifique  .  .  .  qui  I’emporte  chez 
M.  Taine.’  * 

The  old  order  is  reversed.  The  esthetic  element  of  criticism 
is  not  only  minimized,  it  is  subordinated  to  the  unesthetic. 
Artistic  excellence  scarcely  enhances,  its  absence  scarcely 
detracts  from,  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  book,  be  that  book  fiction, 
poetry,  or  drama.  The  book  has  become  a  mere  piece  of  evidence, 
useful,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  parish  register  is  useful,  for 
statistical  studies  of  facts  it  is  the  fimction  of  science  to  classify 
and  annotate.  In  this  region  where  the  psychologist  supplants 
the  esthetic  critic,  George  Brandes  carries  farther  than  M. 
Bourget  the  principles  of  innovation  and  revolution.  He  has 
conclusively  renounced  the  divinations  of  sympathy.  The 
system  of  emotional  personal  response  is  equally  alien  to  his 
nature.  The  intellectual  appreciation  of  Scherer  is  not  part 
of  his  plan,  and  if  he  approaches  here  and  there  the  individualist 
interpretations  of  M.  Bourget,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  M,  Bourget’s 
imaginative  perception  of  human  enigmas  as  an  inseparable 
content  of  the  forms  of  art  (‘  Les  faits  de  rhetorique  sont  aussi 
‘des  faits  de  psychologie,  tant  les  theories  d’art  se  melent 
‘intimement  a  la  personne,  et  la  fa^on  d’ecrire  a  la  fagon  de 
‘  sentir  ’  •!•) ;  the  standards  and  formulas  of  estheticism  have 
no  place  in  the  six  volumes  of  essays,  where  he  dissects  and 
analyses  the  Main  Currents  of  Nineteenth-century  Literature. 
His  mind  is  concentrated,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  on  the 
light  thrown  by  literature  upon  certain  moral  and  mental  growths 
peculiar  to  a  given  period  of  European  history.  He  defines  his 
position  clearly.  Incidentally  he  may  dwell  on  the  beauty  of 
some  given  quotation  or  pause  to  indicate  the  charm  of  a  byway, 
but  he  has  laid  down  a  Roman  road  for  his  feet  to  tread  and  seldom 
indeed  does  he  allow  the  Will  o’  the  Wisp  of  esthetic  wildfires  to 
divert  him  from  the  path.  His  intention — over  and  over  again 

*  In  a  later  criticism  of  Taine’s  ‘  History  of  English  Literature,’ 
Scherer  does  fuller  justice  to  Taine’s  esthetic  qualifications : 
‘  L’auteur  a  apportc  h  I’etude  de  son  sujet  des  preoccupations 
systeinatiques  imperieuses,  heureuseiuent  qu’il  a  apporte  aussi  .  .  . 
le  sentiment  des  beautes  litteraires.’  l^tudes,  vol.  vi.  ' 

t  Essais,  1»«3,  art,  Flaubert. 
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he  reiterates  the  statement — is  to  generalize,  to  treat  each  in¬ 
dividual  book  and  author  in  group-fashion;  to  regard  each 
group  merely  as  the  expression  of  the  direction  of  thought- 
currents.  With  Taine  criticism  became  a  philosophy;  with 
Bourget,  himself  an  artist  as  well  as  an  analyst,  it  became  a 
psychological  study — conveying  perhaps  malgrc  lui  an  esthetic 
appreciation — of  some  few  individual  authors.  With  Brandes 
it  became  a  history  of  psychological  phases  expressed  in  transi¬ 
tions  of  ideals,  in  fluctuations  of  moral,  emotional  and  theo¬ 
logical  creeds.  His  mission  ‘  is  not  to  touch  his  readers  but  to 
‘  throw  light  on  his  subject.’  *  Books  are  the  pulses  by  which 
the  scientist  may  interpret  conditions  of  human  life,  thought 
and  sentiment ;  every  book  is,  for  him,  a  fragment  of  an  organic 
whole.f  This  science  of  literature  is  his  province,  all  else  is 
subsidiary. 

‘  In  surveying  such  a  large  group  of  iutellectual  productions  we 
naturally  look  upon  them  in  the  first  instance  as  being,  taken 
generally,  a  series  of  documents  which  inform  us  how  the  people  of 
that  country  and  that  time  thought  and  felt,  what  [were]  their  hopes, 
their  wishes  .  .  .  finally  what  their  task  was — that  is  to  say,  in 
what  manner  an  author  required  to  work  who  wished  to  be  read.  .  .  . 
Our  curiosity  on  these  pointsbeing  satisfied,  then  next,  involuntarily, 
arises  the  question  of  the  actual  value  of  the  literature.’  J 

Each  book,  he  concedes,  may  convey  some  portion  of  the 
writer’s  idiosyncrasies,  but  to  him  it  is  only  worthy  of  attention 
as  an  episode  in  the  general  developement,  as  an  incident  in  the 
record  of  intellectual  stages,  as  a  testimony  to  contemporaneous 
activities,  progressive,  reactionary,  or  retrograde. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Studies,  each  under  its  own 
heading,  contained  in  these  six  volumes  are  not,  as  Scherer’s 
’  Etudes  ’  are,  disjointed  and  separate  essays  on  different  authors 
taken  without  sequence  or  coimexion,  nor  as  Bourget’s  indi¬ 
vidual  sketches,  psychological  analyses  of  single,  pre-eminent 
writers,  hommes-formules.  They  are  fractions  of  a  consecutive 
thesis,  each  to  some  degree  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
all.  §  Every  book  reviewed,  every  author  of  every  book,  has  an 
allotted  place  in  the  series,  each  is  intended  to  contribute  its 
quota  towards  the  demonstration  of  Brandes’  theories,  and  the 
whole,  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a  general  history  of  the  evolution 
and  developement  of  what  Bourget  denominates  ‘  la  Vie 
Morale,’  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  ultimate  purpose  plain,  it  is  essential  to  make  some 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  3y.  t  Intro,  vol.  i.  J  Vol.  vi.  p.  34. 

§  Conclusion,  vol.  vi.  p.  409. 
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attempt  on  broad  lines,  first  to  grasp  the  main  gist  of  the  critic’s 
scheme,  and  then  to  indicate  his  special  modes  of  procedure. 
The  scheme  is  logically  conceived  and  executed  with  the 
thoroughness  possible  to  a  man  who  made,  or  seems  to  have 
made,  the  rea^ng  of  books  the  occupation  of  a  lifetime.  Nor 
are  books  his  sole  study;  it  is  part  of  his  scheme — Venchaine- 
ment  des  faUs  of  Scherer — to  place  them  on  their  background  of 
passing  occurrences,  to  set  every  idea  in  a  framework  of  environ¬ 
ing  actualities.  Without  losing  sight  of  his  subject — literature — 
he  keeps  in  view,  and  in  our  view,  the  contemporary  political 
events,  with  all  their  varied  watchwords,  of  those  perturbed 
poet-revolutionary  days,  so  far  as  such  events  affected,  or  were 
affected  by,  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  two  sections  into 
which  his  work  thus  falls  are  constantly  intermingled.  One 
comprises  summaries  of  situation,  as  in  the  chapters  entitled 
‘  The  Revolution,’  ‘  The  Concordat,’  *  ‘  The  Political  Back- 
‘  ground  ’ :  f  situations  representing  abstract  ideas  embodied  in 
political  action.  This  section  also  comprises  chapters  dealing 
with  abstract  ideas  in  passive  form,  religious  doctrines 
enunciated  by  dogmatic  writers  such  as  De  Maistre  and  Bonald  ; 
philosophic  doctrines  (and  in  Germany  philosophy  envelopes 
Uterature)  enunciated  by  Teutonic  masters — Lessing,  Herder, 
and  the  ‘  pioneers  of  romanticism  ’ ;  J  by  Schleiermacher,  Hegel, 
and  kindred  teachers  of  world-wide  renown. 

It  is,  however,  in  Brandes’  capacity  as  the  non-esthetic  critic 
of  esthetic  literature — in  antithesis  to  theological,  philosophical, 
and  other  non-esthetic  writings — that  the  method  may  be  viewed 
side  by  side  with  the  methods  of  fellow-critics  of  his  own  and  of 
other  schools.  To  give  an  outline  of  his  working  principles  is 
naturally  only  to  offer  a  broad  indication  of  rules  constantly 
modified  as  this  or  that  subject  demanded  a  changed  treatment. 
There  are  figures,  as  Heine’s,  also  (according  to  Brandes’  estimate) 
as  B)Ton’s,  which  seem  to  hold  themselves  self-assertively  aloof 
from  group-formulas.  There  are  other  figures,  possibly  of  neces¬ 
sity,  arbitrarily  forced  into  a  closer  proximity  one  with  another 
than  their  diversity  of  talent  justifies  (as  the  Lake  poets).  But 
more  particularly  in  the  three  volumes  dealing  with  France, 
and  in  that  on  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  fairly  consistent  mode  of  procedure.  His  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  select  first  those  writers  whom  he  regards  as  typically 
representative.  ‘  I  have  only  been  able  and  have  only  desired, 

‘  as  a  rule,  to  present  the  great  typical  figures  in  relief.’  §  The 

*  Vol.  iii.  t  Vol.  vi.  J  Vol.  ii. 

§  Vol.  V.,  Conclusion. 
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selection  is  made  with  very  definite  restrictions  and  very  exigent 
requisitions.  ‘  Dans  I’arriere  fond  de  toute  belle  oeuvre  litteraire 
‘  se  cache  I’afl&rmation  d’une  grande  verite  psychologique,’ 
M.  Bourget  states.  But  the  mere  creator  of  esthetic  beauty, 
as  such,  in  no  wise  commands  Brandes’  attention. 

‘  If  an  author  does  not  penetrate  to  the  essential  in  the  human 
soul,  to  its  deepest  depth  ;  if  he  has  not  dared,  or  has  not  been  able 
to  write  his  book  regardless  of  consequences  ;  if  he  has  not  ventured 
to  represent  his  ideas  in  statuesque  nakedness,  has  not  imaged 
human  nature  as  it  showed  itself  to  him,  improving  nothing  and 
modifying  nothing,  but  has  taken  coimsel  with  his  public,  been 
guided  by  its  prejudices,  its  ignorance,  its  untruthfulness,  its  vulgar 
or  sentimental  taste.  .  .  for  me  he  does  not  exist.’  * 

This  is  an  extreme  statement.  Had  all  the  authors  who 
failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  here  laid  down  been  literally 
non-existent  for  Brandes,  the  residue  might  hardly  have  sufficed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  original  plan  in  six  volumes.  But, 
more  especially  among  the  groups  of  German  romantics,  and 
later  political  poets,  also  among  the  English  groups,  where 
Campbell,  Southey,  and  Moore  have  separate  chapters,  the  critic 
has  extended  the  franchise  and  allowed  many  weaker  brethren— 
the  timid,  the  worldling,  the  unveracious,  and  the  courtesans  of 
public  opinion — to  escape  from  the  limbo  of  non-being.  Prac¬ 
tically,  his  list  of  authors  includes  a  large  number  of  those 
literary  notabilities  whom  their  own  generation,  and  succeeding 
generations,  have  agreed  to  recognize  as  memorable. 

Having  chosen  his  typical  authors,  we  are  made  aware  that, 
in  the  earlier  French  sections,  Chateaubriand,  le  grand  ennuye, 
dominates  the  scene ;  that,  in  England,  where  none  but  poets 
appear,  Byron  plays  the  most  conspicuous  part,  for  Byron,  as 
with  Taine  so  with  Brandes,  is  paramountly  Vhomine-formule. 
‘  II  lui  fait  liti^re,’  as  Scherer  writes  of  Taine’s  Byi’onjc  en¬ 
thusiasm  ‘  de  toutes  les  autres  reputations.  Un  seul  ecrivain 
‘  compte  k  ses  yeux :  Byron.  Et  pourquoi  Byron  ?  Parce- 
‘  que  B3nron  personnifie  quelque  chose.’  A  large  proportion 
of  the  volume  entitled  ‘  Young  Germany  ’  is  dedicated  to  a 
detailed — ^in  this  case  also  an  esthetic — criticism  of  Heine. 

The  claim  to  a  pre-eminence  of  influence  and  genius 
implicitly  rather  than  explicitly  distributed,  groups  of  less 
influential  authors  are  formed,  and  considered  in  due  order.  A 
brief  biographical  statement  introduces  each  author,  elucidating 
his  relationship  to  his  surroundings — intellectual,  social,  political ; 
and  the  connexion  between  his  doctrines,  opinions,  and  his 

*  Vol.  V.  chapter  iii.  f  Etudes,  vol.  vi. 
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environment,  elucidating  also  that  other  connexion,  sometimes 
loosely,  sometimes  intimately  linked,  between  the  author’s  in¬ 
dividuality,  his  personal  idiosyncrasies,  and  his  works — works 
where  both  the  man  and  the  man’s  epoch  find  expression. 

Next,  from  these  works  (prose-fiction  or  verse),  wherever  the 
process  is  possible,  he  selects  representative  personages.  These 
are  frequently  the  semi-autobiographical  personalities — portraits 
of  themselves  by  the  artists — in  which  authors  of  that  day 
perfunctorily  masked  their  egoism.  Brandes  has  delineated  a 
whole  gallery :  Chateaubriand’s  Rene ;  Obermann,  in  Senan- 
cour’s  romance;  Charles,  in  Nodier’s;  Adolphe,  in  Benjamin 
Constant’s  tragedy  of  inconstancy ;  Delphine,  in  Madame  de 
Stael’s  tragedy  of  submission,  with  its  motto  inculcating  the  duty 
of  man  to  defy,  the  duty  of  woman  to  resign  herself  to,  social 
moral  conventions ;  with  these  ‘  le  grand  eplore,’  Lamartine’s  * 
Raphael,  with  his  ethereal  emotionalism ;  the  Valerie  of  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  in  whose  career,  prior  to  her  conversion  (as 
in  Madame  de  Stael’s),  passions  of  the  heart  common  to  the 
vulgar  herd  rivalled  energies  of  intellect ;  while  among  German 
character-studies,  Tieck’s  William  Lovel,  the  intellectual  sen¬ 
sualist,  whose  ill  deeds  are  parodies  of  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Don  Juans  of  impulse,  is  subjected  to  minute  scrutiny.  The 
boundless  selfishness,  the  extremity  of  self-consciousness,  the 
habit  amounting  to  a  disease  of  introspection  and  culminating 
in  the  avowed  endeavour  of  Jean-Paul’s  hero,  Roquairol,  ‘  to 
‘  look  on  at  myself  looking  on,’  are  enumerated  as  governing 
qualities  in  the  psychological  wave  of  reactionary  and  romantic 
tendencies. 

Having  selected  first  his  author,  then  the  work  of  the  author, 
then  the  fictitious  character  most  illustrative  of  the  spirit 
animating  both,  Brandes  proceeds  to  select  from  the  sentiments 
regulating  the  conduct  of  those  heroes  and  heroines  what  he 
dockets  as  the  master-sentiments  of  their  epoch.  Among 
those  he  gives  the  chief  place — scarcely  that  of  honour — to 
the  sentiments  controlling  men’s  attitude  of  thought  towards 
love,  towards  religion,  and  towards  social  laws  written  and 
unwritten:  that  is  to  say,  towards  constituted  authority  and 
accepted  moral  law.  Also  he  investigates  the  sentiment 
towards  nature,  originated  in  France  by  Rousseau,  and  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  very  different  fashion  in  the  sentimental  and  philo¬ 
sophical  appreciation  by  English  poets  of  rural,  agricultural, 

*  For  the  poles  of  critical  standpoint  compare  Scherer,  vol.  xi., 
and  Faguet  (liltudes  litUraires)  upon  Lamartine,  with  Brandes, 
vol.  ii.,  chapter  ix.,  and  chapter  x. 
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and  village  life  (Lake  poets) ;  a  sentiment  likewise  manifest  in 
the  passionate  cult  of  elemental  forces  of  wind  and  water  and 
the  ascription  of  transcendental  raptures,  and  of  phantasmal 
beauties  to  the  Spirit  of  Earth  (Shelley) ;  likewise  as  evidenced 
in  the  cult  of  life  under  its  innumerable  incarnations,  the  cult  of 
life  sentient  and  insentient,  in  all  its  activities  and  its  sufferings, 
shared  by  Shelley  with  Byron,  and  intimately  connected  with 
their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  h\imanity,  with  their  apostleship 
of  liberty,  and  with  Byron’s  political  partisanships. 

All  these  elect  sentiments  Brandes  focusses  under  a  micro¬ 
scope.  He  catches  sight  of  this  or  that  moral  quality  in  a  man’s 
book ;  he  pursues  it  till  he  drives  it  to  earth  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  an  author’s  private  life ;  he  drags  it  from  its  lair, 
be  it  a  weakness,  a  vice,  or  an  emotional  capacity,  and  he 
displays  his  quarry  to  public  gaze.  He  balances  each  discovery, 
correlates  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  the  personages 
created  by  his  authors  with  those  of  the  multitude  as  well  as 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  the  authors  might 
seem  themselves  to  have  been  actuated.  He  sets  the  fictitious 
action  beside  the  real,  the  alleged  motive  beside  the  actual. 
Sifting  his  material  with  an  extraordinary  tenacity,  returning 
upon  his  own  footsteps  again  and  again  to  review  his  accumu¬ 
lated  data,  he  adjusts  the  scales  to  his  satisfaction  ;  then,  having 
gradually  eliminated  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  vast  body 
of  sentiment  and  emotion  he  has  classified,  the  residue  he 
accepts.  It  constitutes  for  him  that  nucleus  of  sentiment — 
unduly  emphasised  by  disintegration  and  isolation — which  he 
labels  as  the  basis  of  mental  energy,  of  imaginative  conception, 
during  those  years  of  intellectual  agitation  and  unrest — the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  decades  of  last  century. 

It  is  in  the  sections  assigned  to  the  reactionary  schools  of 
France  (vol.  iii.)  and  of  Germany  (vol.  ii.)  that  the  generality 
of  readers  will  most  readily  grasp  the  critic’s  theory  of  psycho¬ 
logical  sequences  in  germination,  maturity,  and  decay.  In 
both  volumes  he  has  drawm  a  vigorous  and  vivid  picture 
of  what  Scherer  calls  the  choc  en  retour  of  Romanticism, 
the  reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  reason,  as  preached  by 
Voltaire,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  feeling,  as  promulgated 
by  Rousseau.  He  has  described  the  revival  in  the  worha  of 
Hofimann,  Tieck,  Gautier,  Hugo,  even  Balzac  (‘  Peau  de 
Chagrin,’  ‘  S^raphita ’),  and  M6rimde,  of  supematuraUsm  and 
fantasy;  he  has  traced  the  tide  of  opposition  to  formalism, 
convention  and  established  standards,  whether  social  or  ethical, 
and  pven  some  account  of  the  emancipation  of  art,  correlative 
with  the  emancipation  of  opinion,  from  the  restraints  and 
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limitations  imposed  by  the  effete  traditions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  has  recorded  the  protest  raised  against  the  ecclesi* 
asticism  of  institutional  religion,  the  attempted  readjustment  of 
the  code  of  moral  obligation  in  relationships  between  man  and 
womau,  and  has  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  new  school 
was,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  anarchical  and  revivalist. 
Voltaire  had  lifted  his  hand  against  the  authority  of  dogmatic 
beliefs.  The  reactionist  lifted  his  against  the  new  infallibility 
of  rationalistic  materialism,  against  intellect  erected  into  a 
second  chair  of  Peter.  The  votaries  of  sentiment  instinctively 
detected  that  the  agencies  which  had  dethroned  the  spiritual 
tyrannies  of  ecclesiastical  creeds  had  substituted  for  the  broken 
yoke  a  yet  more  galling  thraldom,  had  erected  a  new  Vatican 
and  a  new  Bastille — the  despotism  of  mind.  So  far  as  they 
denounced  the  usurpation  they  were  revolutionists.  They  were 
revivalists  in  so  much  as  their  efforts  were  directed  towards  an 
artificial  resuscitation  of  the  past.  These  fanatics  of  passion 
and  these  idealists  of  the  heart  and  the  soul  summoned,  with 
Hugo,  the  genius  of  mediaevalism  from  the  dust ;  they  revelled 
with  Hoffmann  and  Tieck,  with  Gautier  and  Merimee,  in  grotesque, 
fantastic,  sometimes  sombre  and  monstrous  supernaturalisms, 
whose  parallel  in  modern  painting  might  be  found  in  the  art  of 
Felicien  Hops.  They  exalted  the  spirit  of  a  legendary  feudalism. 
The  brutal  and  gross  realities,  evoked  in  crude  horror  by  Michelet, 
were  eliminated  in  the  romances  of  Fouque  and  in  the  poems 
and  novels  of  Walter  Scott.  They  endued  the  age  of  chivalry 
with  the  glamour  and  illusion  wanting  to  contemporary  life ; 
moreover,  many  among  them  sought  to  assimilate  the  mysticism 
of  Catholic  asceticism ;  they  adopted  its  phraseology,  they 
wedded  it,  a  rebours,  to  a  rarefied  sensualism  and  transferred 
it  from  the  region  of  the  soul  to  the  region  of  emotion  and 
passion.  In  the  transition  it  suffered  degradation.  Indulgence, 
in  place  of  the  mortification,  of  the  senses,  became  its  rule ; 
the  sensations  it  induced  in  men  avid  of  sensation  were  im- 
diluted  by  any  suspicion  of  divine  aspiration,  and  were  for  the 
most  part — Novalis  serves  as  the  great  exception  to  those  who 
apprehend  the  higher  genius  of  his  writings — as  unilluminated 
as  Charles  Baudelaire’s  poems  by  any  lambent  ray  of  spirituality. 

Brandes  has  painted  the  complex  outlines  of  the  movement 
with  insistent  colours  and  firm  brush.  It  is  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  days  of  incoherent  flood-tides,  when  the  setting  moon  alter¬ 
nated  writh  the  rising,  and  the  ebb  followed  hard  upon  the  flow. 
He  has  analysed  the  influences  impelling  the  insurgent  innovators 
of  one  passing  day  to  lapse  into  the  renegade  traditionalists  of 
another,  and  shown  how  the  adhesion  to  authority  in  political 
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principles  combined  itself  with  asseverations  of  individual  liberty. 
In  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  he  has  trac^ 
the  declension  of  the  cult  of  freedom,  religious,  social,  and 
constitutional,  the  universalist  freedom  in  which  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  German,  English  nor  Frenchman,  into  that  narrowed 
patriotism  where  freedom  degenerates  into  a  synonym  for 
national  independence ;  ‘  the  right  of  a  country  to  govern 
‘  itself,  vmtyrannized  over  by  an  autocratic  ruler  of  foreign  ex- 
‘  traction,’  so  he  defines  the  love  of  liberty  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  the  Lake  school.*  In  greater  detail  he  has  followed  the 
retrograde  steps  leading  from  pseudo-chivalry  to  pseudo- 
Catholicism,  when  the  theoretic  reassertion  of  Catholic  doctrine 
in  France  by  a  De  Maistre  was  exempUfied  by  the  submission  of  a 
Lacordaire  and  his  co-liberals ;  when  in  Germany,  more  covertly, 
Catholicism  (inculcated  by  a  Gorres),  under  the  mask  of  Chris¬ 
tian  transcendentalism  and  romantic  idealism,  retrieved  its 
losses  among  those  philosophic  sentimentalists  of  whom  at 
one  stage  the  whole  recusant  fraternity  ‘  seemed  at  the  point 
‘  of  adopting  [or  re-adopting]  Catholicism,’  f  after  the  example 
set  by  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Zacharias  Werner,  and  Clemens 
Brentano.  ‘  Les  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis,  fatigues  des  modeles 
‘  et  de  I’antiquit^,  chercherent  ailleurs  de  nouveau,  se  plongerent 
‘  dans  le  moyen  fige,  se  firent  catholiques,  mystiques,  chevale- 
‘  resques,’  %  as  Scherer  summarises  the  situation.  Each  phase 
Brandes  has  examined.  For  him  the  opinions,  the  purpose,  or— 
the  feature  of  much  Teutonic  invention — the  set  incoherence  and 
lack  of  purpose,  of  his  authors  and  their  heroes  are  of  as  much 
moment  as  for  the  esthetic  critic  they  are  a  matter  of  total 
indifference,  unless  those  opinions  stimulate  or  hinder  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  author’s  genius.  Brandes  rivets  his  attention  on 
facts,  from  the  esthetic  outlook  wholly  negligible ;  Southey’s 
attack  on  the  morality  of  ‘  Don  Juan  ’ ;  Borne’s  attack — the  gifted 
member  of  the  Jewish  group  of  intellect ualists — on  Goethe, 
when,  ‘  ablaze  with  a  passion  for  liberty  that  forgets  to  be  just,’ 
he  asssuled  the  veteran  poet  with  the  virulence  of  class-hatred, 
are  non-factors  in  their  literary  achievements  and  stand,  esthe- 
tically,  outside  the  pale  of  criticism.  But  Brandes,  perhaps 
instigated  thereto  by  his  tendency  to  extol  Byron,  quo^ 
Southey’s  moral  disquisition  in  all  its  tedious  length,  and  in  his 
accoimt  of  Borne — forty  to  fifty  pages  are  dedicated  to  him— 
the  democratic  animosities  of  the  pc  itical  doctrinaire  are  the 
principal  theme  of  his  discourse ;  we  are  left  with  hardly  an 
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Etudes,  vol.  iv.  Art.  L’Hist.  du  Romantisme. 
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indication  of  the  literary  value,  or  non-value,  of  the  writings  of 
the  author,  whose  chivalrous  devotion  to  Jeanette  Wohl  registers 
his  name  in  our  memory  as  we  read  the  entry  in  the  schedule 
of  his  ‘  Gesindebiichlein  ’ : 


j  Took  service 
when  ?  1 

With  whom?  j 

In  what  !  Left  service 
capacity  ?  j  when  ? 

13  Jan. 1818 

j— ..  —  — ^  _  1 

Frau  Wohl  For  ever 

As  friend  On  the  day 

1  of  his  death, 

1  1  1 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  Brandes’  work  at  large  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  extent  to  which,  as  in  these  two  instances,  he  occupies 
himself  with  what  to  the  esthetic  student  are  irrelevant  passages 
of  private  biography.  His  intention  is  not  the  interpretation 
or  the  appreciation  of  literary  art.  His  is  not,  one  may  add, 
the  temperament  of  a  Scherer  or  of  a  Bourget,  whose  writings, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  constantly  betray  a  mental  atmosphere 
permeated  by  literary  idealism.  When,  in  his  volume  on 
‘Naturalism  in  England,’  *  or  in  his  prolonged  study  of  Heine,f 
he  volunteers  a  far  larger  measure  of  esthetic  criticism,  he  has 
neither  the  power  of  arousing  our  sympathetic  agreement,  nor 
ability  to  attune  our  taste  to  his.  His  judgements  may  be 
right;  he  has  the  talent  of  making  us  feel  they  are  wrong, 
‘^mething  of  the  overbearing  manner,’  says  Hazlitt,  ‘goes  a 
great  way  with  the  public  ...  a  sweeping,  unqualified  asser¬ 
tion.  .  .  sets  opinion  at  rest.  A  sharp,  sententious,  cavalier, 
dogmatic  tone  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  office  of  a  reviewer.’ 
Brandes’  tone  and  manner  have  all  the  qualities  Hazlitt  enume¬ 
rates,  but  the  result  is  other  than  Hazlitt  predicates.  A  critic 
needs  tact  to  convince  or  convert.  When — to  take  an  example 
of  his  esthetic  method,  though  it  is  an  ungracious  office  towards 
a  scholar  who  within  his  lines  teaches  well  and  much — when 
Brandes  dissects  such  a  verse  as  Heine’s,  J 

‘  Dort  liegt  ein  rothbluhender  Garten 
Im  stillen  Mondenschein,’ 

*  The  title  of  vol.  iv.  recognises  what  M.  Scherer  also  points  out 
(in  his  review  of  Taine’s  ‘  History  of  English  Literature)  that  England 
bad  in  one  sense  no  Romantic  school.  ‘  Les  Anglais  n’ont  eu  ni  le 
mot  ni  la  chose,  ni  les  discussions  que  ce  nom  rappelle,  ni  les  iimova- 
tions  qui  tiennent  ime  si  grande  place  dans  les  litteratures  alle- 
mandes  et  fran9aises  de  ce  siecle.’ 

t  From  p.  103  to  197  in  vol.  vi. 

t  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  No.  ix.  ‘  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges.’ 
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and  objects  to  it  on  the  score  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
colour-epithet  ‘  red  ’  applied  to  a  garden  bathed  in  the  illu¬ 
minated  whiteness  of  the  moon,  he  awakens  an  instinctive  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  esthetic  intelligence.  The  curious  deficiency  of 
imaginative  appreciation  that  can  ascribe  a  default  of  pictorial 
reality  to  the  stanza,  comes  almost  with  a  shock  upon  the 
reader.  A  mind  so  constituted,  it  may  be  supposed,  would 
equally  deprecate  the  legitimacy  of  the  similar  effect  obtained 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  his  exquisite  elegy  ‘  To  Helen.’ 
Insistently  the  repetition  line  (common  to  so  many  of  Poe’s 
verses)  emphasises  the  juxtaposition  of  the  flower  of  earth’s 
most  earthly  tinge  mth  the  pallid  luminary  of  heaven — the 
‘  full-orbed  moon,’  whose 

‘  silver  veil  of  light  .  .  . 

FM  on  the  wpturnea  faces  of  the  roses' 

For  Poe,  as  Heine,  both  being  poets,  knew  full  well  that  the 
sense  of  the  redness  of  those  reddest  blossoms  is  as  present  to 
the  imagination  in  the  densest  of  darkness  as  in  the  fullest 
blaze  of  summer  noon,  or  as  in  the  star-radiant  dusk  of  exotic 
midnights. 

So,  too,  there  is  something  of  the  same  defect  of  sensitive 
imagination  in  the  objection  Brandes  raises  to  ‘  the  combina- 
‘  tion  of  sentimentality  and  materialism  ’  in  verses  such  as — 

‘  Was  will  die  einsame  Thranc  ? 

Sie  triibt  mir  ja  den  Bhck. 

Sie  blieb  aus  alten  Zeiten 
In  meinem  Auge  zuruck.’  * 

Taken  in  their  place  in  song-cycles  where  tragic  passion  is 
tor  ever  blended  with  tragic  frivolity,  among  companion  lyrics 
whose  froth  is  stained  with  blood,  Heine’s  puerile  sentiment¬ 
alities  come  to  us  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfected 
art.  Each  triviality,  each  sentimentality,  and  the  element 
Brandes  designates  ‘  materialism,’  have  an  appointed  percep¬ 
tible  effect.  Heine  recognised,  as  none  since,  not  only  what  has 
been  well  defined  as  the  ‘  esthetic  value  of  ugliness,’  hut  the 
still  subtler  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  the  esthetic  value  of 
the  trivial,  the  stereotyped  and  the  conventional. 

Other  flaws  beside  the  want  of  imaginative  impressionability 
are  apparent  in  Brandes’  esthetic  appreciations ;  the  lack  of 
pliable  sympathetic  imagination  also  makes  itself  felt.  To 
revert,  for  example,  to  his  study  of  an  earlier  poet,  in  his  sketch 
of  Novalis  (‘  The  Blue  Flower,’  vol.  ii.),  he  seems  to  scan  the 

*  Die  Heimkehr,  No.  xxvii. 
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works  and  the  nature  of  that  strange,  fallible,  but  superlatively 
poetic  artist  with  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary.  Novalis  is  of 
those  lesser  geniuses  for  whom — as  for  some  rare  blossom  we 
barter  a  gem  of  permanent  worth — we  would  part  with  the 
company  of  many  a  robust  master-spirit.  Our  joy  in  the 
loveliness  of  his  verse  is  a  precarious,  fleeting  impression — a 
flower  that  may  fade  in  the  first  hour  when  we  breathe  its 
fragrance.  The  sense  of  beauty  imparted  consists  rather  in 
what  is  suggested  than  in  what  is  expressed,  like  the  beauty  of 
certain  rhythms,  which  complete  themselves  not  in  the  cadence 
of  sounds,  but  in  the  pulse  of  silences.  It  reaches,  it  touches 
us,  it  passes  us  by,  it  passes  away.  And  once  gone,  the  ques¬ 
tioning  spirit,  waking  from  the  spell,  asks  :  Could  so  volatile, 
so  evanescent  an  impression  have  been  real  ?  Yet  the  bird 
has  passed,  though  it  leaves  no  wake  of  its  wings  upon  the 
air.  ‘Dans  tons  vers  remarquables  .  .  .  il  y  a  deux  ou  trois 
‘  fois  plas  que  ce  qui  est  dit.’  It  is  in  that  unwritten  surplus  the 
essence  of  Novalis’s  art  lies.  All  Brandes  writes — of  what  he 
reads  in  it — ^may  be  true :  true  of  its  spiritual  sensuality,  true 
of  its  sensual  spirituahty,  true  of  the  misuse  of  phraseology 
belonging  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  when  the  ecstasy  of  the 
soul  is  in  question,  nevertheless  to  many  such  criticism  will  seem 
the  application  of  a  false  criterion.  Brandes’  method,  as  here 
employed,  misses  its  mark.  The  hammer  of  the  forge  is  not  the 
instrument  with  which  the  goldsmith’s  filagree  should  be  tested. 

Such  stricture,  however,  itself  savours  of  injustice,  if  not  of 
prejudice.  To  demand  of  one  and  the  same  critic  that  he  shall 
have  Brandes’  faculty  of  scholarly  research,  Scherer’s  fastidious 
intellectual  understanding,  the  sympathetic  sense  and  eloquent 
enthusiasm  of  Swinburne,  the  intuitions  and  insight  of  Bourget, 
is  to  exact  an  ideal  impossibility.  Brandes,  although  he  has 
dwelt  incidentally  on  esthetic  aspects,  has  repeatedly  defined 
his  premeditated  scope  and  his  exact  limitations.  Again,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  his  object  is  not  the  interpretation  of 
art  but  of  man ;  his  aim  is  ‘  not  to  touch  his  readers,  but  to 
‘  throw  light  on  his  subject.’  That  he  has  thrown  fight,  a  search¬ 
light,  is  unquestionable,  and  his  volumes — though  the  absence  of 
an  index  is  a  deplorable  omission — will  be  for  years  to  come  an 
invaluable  reference  book.  That  the  fight  has  fallen  on  many 
truths  derived  from  study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  litera¬ 
ture  none  will  deny.  That  it  has  also  fallen  upon  some  mis¬ 
leading  truths,  others  far  less  learned  than  he  may  be  bold 
enough  to  aflirm.  There  are  passages  which  appertain  to  the 
sphere  of  the  moral  detective,  whose  endeavours  at  the  exact 
portraiture  of  human  nature  suggest  the  ear  set  to  the 
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private  door  of  life  and  the  eyes  set  to  the  chink  in  the 
shuttered  windows  of  the  soul’s  inner  solitude.  The  result  may 
be  scientifically  informing ;  it  is  certainly  unscientifically 
dispiriting.  Moreover,  are  we  so  much  the  wiser  ?  The  in¬ 
credulous  spirit,  inverted,  may  question  the  verity  of  disillu¬ 
sion  even  as  it  questioned  the  actuality  of  the  mirage.  Between 
the  life  written,  known,  divined,  or,  may  be,  avowed,  and  the 
life  unwritten,  silent  and  secret,  unknown  and  unknowable, 
what  discrepancies  exist  ?  And  though  Rousseau  and  his 
brethren  lend  themselves  to  the  scalpel,  volunteer,  for  motives 
noble  or  ignoble,  the  confessions  of  the  egoist  or  the  penitent, 
who  shall  say  whether,  even  so,  autobiographical  evidence  is 
not  as  fallacious  as  the  evidence  of  the  scandalmonger  and  the 
accusers  of  their  kind  ?  Who  can  say  what  infinitesimal  cir¬ 
cumstance  gave  the  determinating  impulse  at  the  critical  moment 
when  good  and  evil  lay  in  equipoise  and  the  heart  wavered  in 
the  balance  ?  The  scriptures  of  secular  lives,  the  record  of  deeds 
done  and  words  uttered,  are  capable  of  as  many  interpretations 
as  those  other  scriptures  over  whose  significance  churches  have 
battled  and  sects  contended  for  nineteen  centuries.  Brandes’ 
clear-cut  verdicts,  refutations  or  allegations,  his  concise  certitudes, 
his  confident  ascription  of  master  emotions  and  ruling  principles, 
belong  to  the  realm  of  practical  utilitarianism  where,  right  or 
wrong,  a  working  opinion  is  of  necessity  the  basis  of  every-day 
action.  Outside  that  realm  (to  cite  Scherer’s  pronouncement  on 
Taine),  ‘  La  personnalite  humaine  est  quelque  chose  de  trop 
‘  complexe  pour  que  nous  puissions  I’analyser  comph'tement. 

‘  C’est  le  sujet  meme  qui  se  derobe  ici  a  nos  instruments.  .  .  . 
‘II  restera  toujours  dans  I’homme  un  je  ne  sais  quoi  d’irre- 
‘  ductible.’  It  is  this  incalculable  quantity  in  the  human  soul 
that  at  any  moment  is  liable  to  overset  the  scientist’s  deduc¬ 
tions  and  bring  to  nought  his  assurances ;  it  is  this  invincible 
residue  which  makes  such  orderings  of  the  science  of  the  soul 
appear  to  onlookers  like  a  last  £ght  transcending  the  flights 
of  poet’s  fantasies  of  philosophic  imagination. 

And  if  the  subject  itself  evades  all  instruments,  it  submits 
itself  to  but  one  gaze — ^the  gaze  of  sympathy,  an  imaginative 
sympathy,  overriding  the  narrow  aflflnities  of  personal  predilec¬ 
tion  and  the  narrower  perceptions  of  personal  experiment.* 
Now  Brandes  is  of  all  critics  the  critic  who  stands  most  outside- 
stands  most  in  the  relation  of  a  spectator  to  his  authors.  ‘  Je 

♦  ‘  Wbat  we  understand  best  are  the  views  we  once  shared,  but 
share  no  longer  ’  is  a  statement,  made  by  Brandes,  vol.  v.,  most 
thinkers  will  controvert. 
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‘  m’etais  comme  transforme  en  lui,’  Sainte-Beuve’s  method  of 
investigation  is  the  extreme  antithesis  to  that  of  Brandes.  No 
other  critic  could  bring  more  knowledge,  a  clearer  discernment 
of  fine  distinctions,  a  more  discriminating  and  resolute  grasp  of 
characteristic  qualities,  a  more  many-sided  intellectual  culture  to 
his  task,  or  a  more  solidly  unsympathetic  moral  aloofness  from 
the  individual  ideals,  sentiments,  and  emotions  of  the  authors 
he  reviews. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  main  demerit  of  his  work,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  a  psychological  study,  and,  on  the  other,  as  an 
esthetic  guide.  Rarely  does  he  allow  humanity  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt ;  rarely  does  he  admit  that,  when  an  unfavourable  con¬ 
struction  of  human  motive  rests  upon  given  evidence,  ‘  les 
‘  etemelles  surprises  de  I’accident  ’  which  human  nature  springs 
upon  scientific  observation  may  reverse  the  verdict.  In  his  philo¬ 
sophic  assumption  of  an  impartiality  which  no  genius  can  bribe 
and  no  gifts  blind,  he  forgets  that  if  mercy  is  an  act  of  grace  it  is 
no  less  an  act  of  justice.  He  exposes  without  ruth  the  littlenesses 
of  the  great.  His  strictures  are  warrantable.  But  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  immortals  by  dispraise  of  their  works  of  inferior 
merit,  however  warrantable,  is  to  lower  the  estate  of  the  whole 
art  of  criticism.  To  prove  the  divinity  of  gods  is  a  more  arduous, 
but  it  is  assuredly  a  more  honourable,  avocation  than  to  ex¬ 
patiate  upon  the  fact  that  their  feet  are  of  clay  and  that  the 
hue  of  their  purple  is  powdered  with  the  dust  of  the  street.  In 
discussing  a  foreigner’s  specific  treatment  of  foreign  authors, 
an  English  critic  will  wisely  speak  with  diffidence.  But,  apart 
from  individual  cases,  to  demonstrate  the  faults,  the  inanities, 
the  coarseness  of  this  or  that  great  artist,  seems  a  superfluous 
exercise  of  talent.  They  are  of  so  little  weight  as  to  count 
for  nothing  when  set  against  one  least  fraction  of  those  lines 
which  have  swayed  hearts,  vitaUsed  remembrances,  stirred 
emotions,  and  been  for  good  or  evil,  a  motive  power  in  the  life 
of  intellect,  imagination,  or  passion  of  countless  readers.  To 
demonstrate  the  base  concomitants  of  the  soil  where  gems  lie 
embedded  to  the  obscuring  of  the  vital  light-giving  properties  of 
those  gems,  is  to  render  ill-service  to  the  memory  of  those  whom 
death  has  dispensed  from  all  dependence  on  opinion,  and  to  man¬ 
kind  at  large.  There  is  not  one  fragment — the  intaglio  of  a  perfect 
phrase,  the  undulation  of  a  perfect  rhythm,  that  does  not,  in 
Scherer’s  admirable  sentence,  ‘  fait  partie  du  patrimoine  po^tique 
‘de  rhuraanite,’  We,  the  legatees,  resent  the  depreciation  of 
our  inheritance.  It  is,  moreover,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  interpretation  of  the  stars,  not  of  the  ‘  unpurpled  vapours,’ 
which  leads  the  world  errant  on  the  path  of  truth. 
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Art.  VII.-GREEK  ART  AND  MODERN  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

1.  The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association.  Report  for  1905. 

2.  The  Arts  and  Crafts.  By  T.  I.  Cobden-Sanderson.  Ham¬ 

mersmith  Publishing  Co.,  1905. 

3.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in 

the  British  Museum.  E.  T.  Cook.  Macmillan,  1903. 

rpHAT  the  arts  and  crafts  have  of  late  years,  as  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  declared  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  ‘  been  bom 
‘  again,  and  in  a  new  sense  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind,’ 
is  no  doubt  from  one  point  of  view  true  enough.  The  interest 
taken  in  modem  craftsmanship  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  in  1888,  the  spread  of  village 
industries  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  assiduity  and 
earnestness  with  which  education  in  these  matters  is  carried  on 
in  coimtry  schools  and  classes  and  in  our  great  cities,  the  various 
exhibitioirs  which  familiarize  Londoners  with  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  done,  and  the  increasing  space  devoted  to  such 
topics  by  art  magazines  and  publications  as  well  as  by  the 
di^y  press — all  these  are  among  the  signs  of  a  revival  so  striking 
that  ‘  born  again  *  seems  a  scarcely  too  emphatic  description 
of  it. 

It  is  not  until  we  look  a  little  closer  and  question  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  all  this  vigorous  achievement  that  a  doubt  creeps 
in.  After  all,  this  revival  of  outward  activity  must  depend  in 
the  long  nm  on  a  knowledge  of  what  excellence  in  matters  of 
art  consists  in,  and,  indeed,  must  adapt  itself  ultimately  to  the 
extent  of  such  knowledge.  It  cannot  guarantee  itself.  The 
need  for  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  processes  of  art  can 
afiord,  which  is  instinctive  in  human  nature,  and  which  generally 
finds  most  emphatic  utterance  in  an  age  of  criticism,  is  to-day 
very  general  and  widespread.  It  is  felt  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  not  the  leas  really  felt  because  those  who  feel  it  cannot 
define  their  requirements.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  present  revival  in  craftsmanship  may  be,  in  the  main, 
merely  a  response  to  the  demand  which  this  need  is  putting 
forth.  It  may  be  this,  or  it  may  be  a  genuine  and  vital  growth. 
If  it  be  no  more  than  a  response  to  a  demand,  its  own  creations 
and  designs  will  be  as  vague  and  contradictory  as  the  craving 
they  are  intended  to  satisfy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  crea¬ 
tions  and  designs  have  a  root  of  their  own,  and  represent  a 
movement  which  is  developing  its  energy  from  witlun,  apart 
from  any  particular  demand  or  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
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public,  they  will  be  sure  to  exhibit  that  kind  of  order  and 
uniformity  which  are  the  marks  of  all  kinds  of  organic  growth 
and  which  have  characterised  invariably  the  creative  epochs  of 
art.  We  confess  we  look  at  present  in  vain  through  the  various 
manifestations  of  artistic  activity  for  any  such  signs  of  inward 
vitality.  We  see  none  of  that  unanimity  which  is  the  sure 
indication  of  an  interior  purpose  and  a  genuine  inspiration. 
Nor  in  the  instruction  which  is  being  so  zealously  pressed  upon 
the  young  craftsmen  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  the  quality 
of  which  will  by  and  by  appear  in  every  branch  of  skilled  and 
artistic  workmanship,  do  we  find  much  more  ground  for  hope. 
We  do  not  here  either  perceive  the  indications  of  any  idea 
likely  to  work  itself  out  into  a  genuine  creative  impulse. 

It  happened  that  last  summer  the  exhibition  at  the  Albert 
Hall  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  putting  modern  work  and  modem 
instruction  to  the  test.  It  was  a  huge  exhibition,  practically 
representative  of  the  educational  system  carried  on  in  crafts¬ 
manship  throughout  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  moat 
of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  stalls  were  themselves  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  by  which  the  things  exhibited  had  been  made, 
so  that  one  was  afforded  a  chance  not  only  of  seeing  samples 
of  the  young  English  craftsmanship  now  coming  to  the  front, 
but  also  of  having  the  principles  which  inspire  it  expoimded 
by  the  directors  of  the  movement.  With  the  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  such  an  opportunity,  the  writer  spent  a  morning  at  the 
exhibition,  and  made  sundry  enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are 
soon  told.  None  of  the  teachers,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  the 
least  in  doubt  as  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  various 
wares.  The  doubt  began  when  we  ventured  on  some  further 
questions  as  to  why  these  things  were  beautiful,  what  their 
^uty  consisted  in,  how  it  had  been  attained,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  recognized.  To  these  questions  we  received  no  answer 
intelligible  to  us,  or  which  would  have  been,  we  will  venture  to 
assert,  intelligible  to  any  average  pupil.  There  must  have  been 
four  or  five  hundred  teachers  present.  They  all  professed  to 
know  what  excellence  in  art  consists  in,  and  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  and  teach  others  to  produce  it.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  judge,  none  of  them  had  a  comprehensible  word  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Their  explanations  appeared  to  be  made 
up  of  vague  assumption  and  empty  declamation.  What  could 
pupils  acquire  from  teaching  like  this  ?  We  questioned  several, 
for  pupils,  too,  were  helping  at  the  stalls.  What  they  had 
learnt  was  soon  apparent.  They  had  learnt  to  use  a  number 
of  glib  and  fine-sounding  phrases,  to  afiect  an  air  of  initiation. 
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and  to  imitate  an  assumed  enthusiasm ;  in  short,  they  had 
learnt  to  be  humbugs,  and  there  their  learning  had  stopped. 
We  must  add — for  this  is  a  phenomenon  that  we  have  met  with 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  visits  to  schools  and  poly¬ 
technics — that  such  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given  are  almost  always  received  as  though  there  were  something 
about  them  irregular  and  unfair,  something  that  infringed  a 
recognized  though  tacit  understanding.  Absurd  as  it  may 
seem  that  teachers  should  resent  being  questioned  regarding 
that  which  it  is  their  business  and  profession  to  teach,  the 
reader  has  only  to  make  the  experiment  to  find  that  this  absurdity 
does,  in  fact,  underlie  the  whole  educational  movement  in 
modern  craftsmanship.  We  confess  when  we  had  worked 
round  the  circuit  of  the  Albert  Hall  and  once  more  from  the 
entrance  surveyed  the  scene,  that  the  groups  of  gay  stalls,  with 
their  attendante  and  customers,  all  seemed  amazingly  to  resemble 
an  enormous  game  of  make-believe.  We  could  imagine,  listening 
to  the  chorus  of  praise  and  exclamations  of  pleasure,  that  we 
were  assisting  at  a  child’s  tea-party,  wdth  its  pouring  out  of 
imaginary  cups  of  tea,  and  putting  in  of  imaginary  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  drinking  of  the  invisible  mixture  by  the  visitor 
•with  much  gusto  and  smacking  of  the  lips.  There  were  the 
same  make-believe  accents  in  the  air  of  pleasure  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Above  all,  there  was  the  understanding  that  the  beauty 
in  the  stalls,  like  the  tea  in  the  teacups,  was  not  to  be  too  closely 
questioned.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  the  whole  game  depends 
on  your  taking  that  for  granted. 

But  the  future  of  English  craftsmanship  is  more  important 
than  a  game,  and  the  situation  is  worth  facing  honestly.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  for  an  instant  deny  the  excellent  practical 
work  which  an  association  like  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries 
is  carrying  out.  Some  hundred  and  twenty  villages  and  parishes 
were,  if  we  remember  right,  represented  in  last  summer’s  show, 
and  in  each  of  these  the  Association  is  prosecuting  its  task  of 
encouraging  and  organising  various  decorative  and  useful 
industries,  which,  pursued  between  working  hours,  or  by  the 
younger  ones  of  the  household,  or  the  wife  in  her  spare  time, 
yield  a  substantial  weekly  addition  to  the  cottage  income. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  marked  change  has  come  over  many 
village  homes  since  the  days  when  there  was  nothing  to  fill  in 
the  odd  hours,  when  the  household  work  dragged  on  through 
the  day  and  slackness  and  discomfort  were  the  rule.  Now  a 
new  alertness  has  arisen,  and  the  housework  gets  done  quickly 
to  make  roorii'  for  the  craft,  whether  it  be  turning,  or  carpentering, 
or  spinning,  or  sewing,  or  basket-making,  or  any  other.  The 
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Association  guarantees  the  classes  a  chance  of  putting  their 
wares  before  the  public  and  securing  a  market,  and  accordingly 
they  prosper  and  play  already  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
village  economy  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  face  of  facts  like  these  to  question  the 
immediate  practical  utility  of  the  Association.  But  practical 
utility  is,  we  must  insist  upon  it,  no  guarantee  whatever  of 
aesthetic  efficiency ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  itself  dependent  on 
aesthetic  efficiency,  and  will  die  down  if  that  be  lacking.  Nor 
will  the  issue,  in  days  like  these,  be  left  very  long  in  doubt. 
Machine-made  goods  constitute  the  most  searching  question 
ever  put  to  the  artistic  knowledge  of  an  age,  and  we  shall  not 
evade  that  question  by  make-believe.  Against  the  fluency  and 
cheapness  of  machine  production  is  to  be  set  the  pleasure  which 
genuine  art  can  afford.  But  the  capacity  for  producing  this 
pleasure  is,  in  this  age  of  easy  mechanical  production,  art’s  sole 
refuge  and  resource.  In  lesser  qualities  of  use  and  convenience 
machinery  can  generally  compete  with  it  and  often  beat  it. 
But  in  this  it  cannot  compete.  Do  not  let  us  be  such  children, 
however,  as  to  suppose  that  we  shall  produce  this  pleasure  by 
accident  or  engender  it  by  lofty  declamation.  We  may  stimu¬ 
late  a  vague  curiosity  and  an  equally  vague  activity  by  such 
means,  but  to  establish  craftsmanship  in  days  like  these  on  a 
sure  basis  there  needs  a  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  that  can 
be  put  into  words,  and  taught  and  applied  with  precision,  of 
aesthetic  principles.  For  this  reason  the  uncertainty  of  our 
teachers  on  this  head  is  the  vulnerable  spot  in  the  movement 
of  revival.  We  have  quoted  one  sentence  from  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  let  us  quote  from  the  same  authority  a  criticism 
on  a  crafts  exhibition  held  some  years  ago  in  the  North  of 
England : 

‘  I  found,  taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  that,  so  far  as  they 
were  traditional  and  plain,  the  things  of  pure  utility  were  well  and 
suitably  conceived  and  made,  and  even  in  some  cases  delightful 
to  see  and  to  handle,  but  that  the  things  so-called  of  beauty  were  for 
the  most  part  not  beautiful  at  all,  and  that  many  things  which 
would  have  been  fit  and  useful  had  they  been  let  alone  were  spoilt  by 
ornament.’ 

That  is  to  say,  directly  it  was  sought  to  produce  the  pleasure 
which  is  art’s  especial  province,  complete  ignorance  was  shown 
of  how  that  pleasure  is  produced. 

Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson’s  criticism  would  apply  word  for  word 
to  the  exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  It  was  in  proportion  as  attempts  were  made  to  give 
aesthetic  pleasure  that  ignorance  of  sesthetic  principles  was 
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most  apparent.  AH  hand-made  things  have  a  certain  excel¬ 
lence.  They  are  endued  with  latent  feeling,  and  contain  the 
possibilities  of  infinite  beauty.  But  directly  the  plain  material 
or  substance  was  left  behind,  and  ornamental  designs  began, 
the  note  of  uncertainty  was  struck,  and  we  felt  ourselves  adrift, 
a  prey  to  the  gusts  and  currents  of  random  impulses.  Some  of 
the  designs  were,  it  b  true,  copied  from  or  inspired  by  the  works 
of  other  ages,  and  these  might  be  said  to  be  good  in  the  degree 
in  which  these  ages  knew  their  own  minds  and  could  give  a 
clear  account  of  their  own  intentions.  But  these  were  a  minority. 
Most  of  the  decoration  aspired  to  be  more  or  less  original,  and 
all  of  this  original  decoration  suffered  from  the  uncertainty  and 
inability  to  explain  its  own  purpose,  which  had  struck  us  as 
characteristic  of  the  teachers.  The  same  flourishes  of  rhetoric, 
the  same  tendency  to  vehement  statements  and  assertions, 
resting  on  no  authority,  and  really  meaning  nothing  at  all, 
were  carved  upon  brass  and  wood,  as  we  had  listened  to  in 
theory  and  argument.  The  impression  derived  finally  from  this 
important  and,  in  a  sense,  national  exhibition  was  a  twofold 
one — an  impression  of  sound  and  promising  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  impression  of  the  kind  of  triviality  one  associates 
with  bazaars  on  the  other.  The  serious  impression  was  derived 
from  the  hand-wrought  substance  and  texture  of  the  things 
displayed ;  the  trivial  impression  from  their  decorative  additions 
and  attempts  to  be  beautiful. 

From  this,  as  from  any  survey,  however  general,  which  the 
reader  may  make  of  the  subject,  will  be  derived,  we  think, 
incontestably  the  conclusion  that  our  urgent  need  at  present  is 
for  some  sort  of  fixed  and  reliable  standard  of  artistic  effect. 
We  are  at  a  deadlock  for  the  lack  of  such  a  standard.  The 
outburst  of  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  last  half-century,  which 
has  made  our  need  in  this  respect  so  terribly  apparent,  has 
itself  called  into  being  a  coimterforce  in  the  new  interest  in 
craftsmanship  it  has  aroused ;  yet  this  counterforce  will  be 
powerless  to  make  its  influence  felt  until  it  is  directed  by  definite 
principles.  Its  vague  and  contradictory  whims  and  impulses 
bear  witness  to  the  absence  of  a  recognized  standard.  What 
chance  is  there  of  the  want  being  supplied  ?  Does  such  a  stan¬ 
dard  anywhere  exist,  and  can  it  be  enunciated  and  defined  ? 

The  attempt  to  answer,  or  seriously  consider  even,  such  a 
question  as  this  must  almost  inevitably  direct  our  attention  to 
the  art  of  the  Greeks,  because  all  through  Greek  art  there  runs 
a  certain  conformity  and  strict  sense  of  agreement  which  indi¬ 
cates  knowledge  of  some  sort  securely  held.  Freaks,  whims, 
individual  vagaries,  and  experiments  are  non-existent  in  that 
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art.  It  is  certain  of  its  own  practice.  But  it  is  certain  of  its 
practice  only  because  it  is  certain  of  its  theory.  Just  as  the 
objects  at  the  Albert  Hall  exhibition,  in  their  tentative  vague¬ 
ness,  testified  to  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  in  the  workers 
and  teachers,  so  Greek  art,  in  its  collective  uniformity,  testifies 
to  the  presence  of  such  knowledge.  Of  all  races  the  Greek  was 
that  of  which  one  could  most  certainly  say  that  it  was  guided 
by  a  fixed  and  absolute  standard  of  criticism ;  and  since  this  is 
just  what  we  stand  in  need  of  to-day,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
quest  for  it  should  lead  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  Greek 
standard,  and  especially  to  seek  in  it  that  element  of  perman¬ 
ence  and  stability  which  is  evidently  its  main  characteristic. 

We  will  state  at  once  in  what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  perman¬ 
ence  and  stability  consisted.  It  needs  but  a  brief  study  of  the 
subject  to  convince  us  that  the  Greeks  in  their  arrangement  of 
form  and  line  were  directed  by  an  acute  perception  of  certain 
likes  and  dislikes  belonging  to  the  eye.  Their  consciousness 
of  such  likes  and  dislikes  led  them  on  to  investigate,  with 
that  power  of  disinterested  analysis  which  was  essentially  their 
own,  the  nature  of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  main  conclusion  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  led  from  this  analysis  was  one 
which,  though  discerned  faintly  and  fitfully  by  many,  has  never 
been  distinctly  grasped  by  any  but  themselves.  They  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  are  inherent  in  the  sense  of  sight  certain  laws 
which,  apart  from  the  volition  of  the  mind,  govern  and  control 
its  least  motions.  They  discovered,  fiirther,  that  these  laws, 
far  from  being  subject  to  change  or  variation  in  different  people, 
are  fixed  and  unalterable,  and,  accordingly,  that  so  long  as 
eyes  are  eyes,  they  must,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  obey  such 
laws.  These  laws  of  sight  the  Greeks  made  it  their  business  to 
analyse  and  formulate,  and,  having  formulated  them,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  turn  them  into  laws  of  art.  But  the  original  laws  of 
sight  being  fixed  and  unchangeable,  it  followed  that  the  de¬ 
rived  laws  of  art  were  fixed  and  unchangeable  also.  Accordingly, 
the  turning  of  laws  of  sight  into  laws  of  art  supplied  a  standa^ 
which  instilled  into  Greek  art  that  uniform  and  consistent 
character  which  we  recognise  in  its  creations. 

In  testing  this  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to 
define  the  relations  in  which  the  Greeks  stood  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  the  conception  they  had  of  its  uses  and  functions. 
For  their  ideas  on  these  points  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  other  race  has  ever 
accurately  and  exactly  separated  the  things  of  the  eye  from 
the  things  of  the  mind.  These  two  sets  of  things  are  so  easily 
confused,  the  interpretation  the  mind  puts  upon  an  object 
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follows  so  instantaneously  on  the  mere  ocular  report  of  it,  that 
report  and  interpretation  often  seem  blended  into  a  single  im¬ 
pression.  Moreover,  the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  object 
admitting  of  immediate  consideration  and  appealing  to  various 
lively  sympathies  and  passions,  it  follows  that  the  mind’s  share 
in  it  usually  engrosses  attention,  while  the  eye’s  share,  the  plea¬ 
sure  or  distaste,  that  is  to  say,  felt  by  the  eye  before  any  mental 
interpretation  has  been  considered,  is  neglected.  But  in  Greek 
art  the  eye’s  share  is  not  neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  with  that 
precise  and  cool  discrimination  between  the  uses  of  their  several 
faculties  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Greek  culture,  that  share  is, 
in  Greek  art,  defined  and  analysed,  and  firmly  established  on  a 
basis  of  its  own.  We  must  make  this  clear  to  the  reader,  and 
the  best  way  probably  to  do  this  will  be  to  have  recourse  for  a 
moment  to  Greek  architectiue.  What  we  have  called  our  eyes’ 
share  in  the  thiirg  seen  is  a  proportion  often  very  questionable, 
elusive,  and  undefined.  It  is  difficult  to  take  hold  of  it  and 
handle  it.  But  in  Greek  architecture  this  difficulty  disappears, 
for  here  the  scale  of  operations  is  such  that  the  eyes’  share  as¬ 
sumes  tangible  proportions,  and  can  be  exactly  measured  and 
gauged  throughout  the  structure. 

The  suspicion  of  there  being  any  mystery  in  a  Doric  temple, 
any  subtlety  of  shape  or  outline  not  immediately  perceptible, 
would  certainly  be  the  last  that  would  occur  to  the  average 
observer.  Uprights  supporting  horizontals  is  the  A  B  C  of 
construction,  and  every  form  and  feature  of  the  Doric  peri¬ 
style  and  entablature  is  so  clear-cut  and  obvious  that  nothing 
can  seem  more  simple  and  easy  than  such  an  arrangement. 

Such  is  the  first  impression.  It  lasts  vmtil  closer  study  reveals 
the  fact  that  no  line  and  no  form  in  the  composition  of  the 
temple  are  exactly  what  they  appear  to  be ;  that  no  horizontal 
line  is  really  horizontal,  and  no  vertical  line  really  vertical, 
but  that  every  huge  and  massive  feature  is  changed  and 
almost  imperceptibly  deflected  from  the  appearance  it  bears. 
Thus  the  apparently  perfectly  flat  platform  on  which  the 
temple  stands  is  not  really  flat.  Place  your  eye  to  the  corner 
of  the  top  step  and  look  along  its  edge,  and  a  slight  swell, 
amounting  in  the  Parthenon  to  rather  less  than  three  inches  in 
a  length  of  228  feet,  is  apparent.  The  same  swell,  slightly 
emphasised,  appears  at  either  end,  and  these  curves  are  carried 
right  through  the  platform,  which  is  thus,  in  reality,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  very  flat  vault.  Moreover,  the  masonry  and 
jointing  are  of  such  exquisitely  fine  quality  that  though  the 
variations  as  applied  to  the  individual  blocks  can  only  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  they  are  nevertheless  duly 
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allowed  for  in  the  chiselling  of  each  stone.  Further,  this  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  horizontal  lines  is  maintained  in  the  entablature. 
It,  too,  for  all  it  appears  so  strictly  level,  is  slightly  arch-shaped, 
and  the  requirements  of  this  invisible  arch  are  worked  out  with 
extraordinary  nicety  in  the  shaping  of  the  masonry.  Coming 
next  to  the  columns,  we  find  that  these  are  neither  regular  in 
shape  themselves,  nor  do  they  form  part  of  a  perfectly  regular 
colonnade.  To  begin  with,  they  do  not  stand  bolt  upright,  but 
slant  inward  an  inch  or  two  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  base 
of  a  pyramid ;  and  this  pyramidal  shape  is  communicated  to 
every  part  of  the  building.  The  faces  of  the  pediments  at  either 
end,  and  of  the  entablature  all  round,  lean  back  in  the  same 
degree.  The  cella  walls  slant  in  like  manner,  and  even  the 
platform  steps,  to  the  extent  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an 
inch,  obey  the  pyramidal  design.  Then,  again,  the  columns  do 
not  stand  at  regular  intervals,  but  those  at  the  angle  close  up, 
and  the  last  two  gaps  are  less  by  a  couple  of  inches  than  the 
gaps  elsewhere  in  the  colonnade.  We  find  also  that  the  corner 
column  at  each  angle  is  slightly  thicker  than  the  others.  The 
last  and  most  curious  of  these  inflections  to  which  we  will  here 
call  attention  consists  in  the  entasis  or  curve  imparted  to  the 
columns  themselves.  These,  of  course,  taper  in  shape  con¬ 
siderably  and  obviously,  but  what  is  not  so  obvious  is  that  their 
slanting  sides  are  not  in  a  straight  line.  A  curve  amounting  to 
^  of  their  height,  or  an  inch  in  forty-six  feet,  is  imparted  to 
them,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather  felt  as  a  slight  softening  of 
their  outline  than  consciously  perceived.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  minute  inflection,  practically  imperceptible  as  it  is,  has  an 
imperceptible  form  given  to  it.  Its  curve  is  of  the  kind  known 
to  mathematicians  as  a  hyperbola.  That  is  to  say,  for  some 
distance  from  the  summit  its  deviation  from  the  straight  is 
incalculable;  then  it  curves  outward  more  boldly,  and  at  a 
distance  of  a  third  of  the  column’s  height  from  the  ground 
attains  its  maximum  deviation,  a  deviation  of  an  inch  in  forty- 
six  feet,  and  from  this  point  diminishes  to  the  base.  It  will 
appear,  we  dare  say,  almost  incredible  to  the  reader,  especially 
when  he  remembers  the  great  size  of  these  columns,  that  inflec¬ 
tions  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  invisible  should  be  worked 
out  upon  their  surface  with  such  subtle  care ;  but  numbers  of 
scientific  observations  and  measurements  have  left  no  doubt 
either  of  the  existence  of  the  curve  or  of  its  precise  mathe¬ 
matical  form. 

We  could  add  many  further  examples  of  a  similar  slight  variation 
from  the  apparent,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reader 
that  a  Greek  temple,  far  from  being  the  simple  and  obvious  thing 
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it  looks,  is  penetrated  throughout  by  a  delicate,  impalpable 
design,  consisting  of  inflections  so  slight  as  to  be  practically 
invisible,  yet  which  embrace  every  stone  of  the  structure  in 
their  operations.  The  calculation  and  skill,  the  pains  and  the 
labour  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  this  design  almost  baffle 
analysis.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  build  a  flat  platform 
and  nothing  harder  than  to  build  the  platform  as  it  is.  Plain 
upright  columns  evenly  placed  and  shaped,  vertical  cella  walls 
and  steps,  an  entablature  level  and  unarched,  all  this  could 
be  accomplished  with  mechanical  ease  and  fluency.  Yet  between 
that  easy  construction  and  the  delicate  and  difiicult  one  actually 
adopted  how  slight  is  the  difference !  So  slight  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  inflections  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  slumbered 
in  the  temple,  their  very  existence  unsuspected.  Northern  races 
and  writers,  struck  by  its  massiveness  and  apparent  simplicity, 
have  invariably  spoken  of  the  Doric  style  as  ‘  rude,’  little  thinking 
that  there  existed  in  every  feature  of  it  more  delicacy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  Northern  architecture 
put  together,  and  that  the  imagined  rudeness  existed  only  in 
their  own  perception. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  such  infinite  pains  bestowed 
on  such  apparently  negligible  results  ?  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  care  with  which  the  Greeks  analysed  the 
nature  of  sight  and  adapted  their  work  to  suit  that  nature. 

It  is  a  fact,  admitting  of  easy  proof  and  fully  established,  that 
to  the  eye  long  horizontal  lines  appear  to  droop  or  sag  down¬ 
ward  in  the  middle  and  it  is  this  apparent  concavity  which  has 
been  counteracted  in  the  temple  by  the  slight  actual  convexity 
given  to  such  lines.  Again,  it  is  the  case  that  to  the  eye  an 
object  seen  against  a  light  background  appears  smaller  than  < 
when  seen  against  a  dark  background,  light  having  the  power 
of  encroaching  upon  darkness.  Accordingly  the  angle  columns 
of  the  peristyle,  which  are  seen  against  space,  are  made  larger 
than  those  which  are  seen  against  the  shaded  cella  wall. 
Similarly,  the  sides  of  a  long,  straight-sided  column  will  seem 
to  the  eye  to  cave  in  in  the  middle,  as  though  the  parallel  lines 
converged  upon  each  other,  giving  it  the  disagreeably  shrunken 
and  skinny  appearance  which  may  particularly  be  noticed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Ptolemaic  temples  of  Egypt.  This  effect  has 
been  corrected  by  the  entasis,  or  curve,  of  the  column’s  sides, 
while  the  hyperbolic  form  of  that  curve  lends  a  peculiarly  supple 
and  elastic  vigour  to  the  column  itself.  Finally  the  reader 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the  impression  the  eye  receives 
from  an  exactly  vertically  sided  structure  is  that  it  is  larger 
at  the  summit  than  the  base.  The  view,  for  instance,  of  the 
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great  tower  at  Westminster,  seen  as  a  solid  mass  against  the 
evening  sky,  is  distinctly  the  view  of  a  top-heavy  building  and 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  eye  that  the  width  at  the  summit  does 
not  considerably  exceed  the  width  at  the  base.  The  slightly 
pyramidal  form  of  the  temple  is  the  answer  of  the  Greeks  to  this 
illusion,  the  apparent  outward  slant  of  its  lines  being  coimter- 
acted  by  an  actual  inward  slant. 

Accordingly  we  see  that  all  the  infinite  trouble  and  minute 
calculation  which  the  Greeks  expended  on  their  temples  was  the 
measure  of  an  exact  imderstanding  on  their  part  of  certain  laws 
regulating  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  measure  also  of  the  supreme 
importance  they  attached  to  exactly  sati8f)dng  those  laws. 
Dwelling  upon  this,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us  that  to 
the  Greeks  sight  was  something,  so  to  speak,  apart  from  them¬ 
selves,  sentient,  having  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  its  own 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  artist  to  understand  and  cater 
for.  Such  a  theory  was  peculiar  to  the  Greek  race.  In  the 
architecture  of  no  other  people  is  there  to  be  found  anything 
m  the  least  analogous  to  the  system  of  inflections  we  have  been 
describing;  indeed,  the  very  idea  of  measuring  and  plumbing 
the  walls  and  floors  and  columns  of  Roman,  or  Gothic,  or  other 
buildings  with  a  view  to  bringing  any  such  latent  subtleties 
to  light  strikes  us  as  absurd.  And  it  does  so  because  it  assumes 
something  foreign  altogether  to  the  genius  of  such  races.  It 
\  assumes,  that  is  to  say,  that  such  races  could  treat  the  sense  of 
sight  with  an  infinite  respect  and  consideration  which  there  is 
certainly  no  evidence  of  their  having  ever  really  felt  for  it.  By 
Roman  or  Goth  the  uses  of  sight  were  appreciated  but  its  rights 
were  ignored.  Regarding  it  piurely  as  an  agent  of  the  mind, 
whose  function  it  was  to  convey  impressions  which  the  mind 
might  turn  into  ideas  or  emotions,  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  it  possessed  any  independent  likes  and  dislikes  of  its  own 
which  it  was  the  very  first  duty  of  the  artist  to  analyse  and 
formulate  and  obey.  This  was  a  conclusion  to  which  the  Greeks 
alone  have  arrived  and  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  optical  laws  embodied  in  the  Doric  temple  with  the 
entire  ignorance  of  such  matters  exhibited  in  the  architecture 
of  other  people  to  realize  the  singularity  of  the  Greek  point  of 
view. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  importance  of  such  a  clue  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  brings  us  in  sight  of  an  absolute  standard. 
Sixty  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Penrose  brought  back  from 
Athens  his  elaborate  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  hint  thus  offered  has  been  followed  to  no  definite 
conclusion.  And  yet  these  indications  of  something  fixed  and 
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durable  in  the  standard  of  Greek  criticism,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  what  has  always  been  felt  to  be  the  enduring  attraction  of 
Greek  art,  might  well,  one  would  have  thought,  invite  investiga¬ 
tion.  Greek  art  does  not  pass.  All  that  it  celebrated,  its  heroes  and 
its  gods,  its  patriotic  memories  and  racial  traditions,  have  gone 
down  the  stream  of  time  ;  but  yet,  shorn  of  such  aids,  it  retains, 
even  to  us  aliens,  its  freshness  and  vitality.  And  of  the  laws  of 
sight  we  can  speak  with  a  like  confidence.  These,  too,  do  not 
change.  We  can  still  verify  for  ourselves  the  justice  of  every 
Greek  adaptation.  We  may  not  love  what  the  Greeks  loved,  nor 
worship  what  they  worshipped,  but  we  still  see  in  the  old  way. 
And  though  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  sense  of  sigk 
is  often  in  abeyance  among  us,  yet  those  who  are,  as  the  word 
goes,  cultured,  who  have,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  things  belonging  to  one  sense  and  the  things 
belonging  to  another,  become  easily  conscious  of  the  pleasure 
of  sight,  and  it  is  to  these  that  Greek  art  especially  appeals  and 
in  their  approbation  that  it  lives.  We  come  in  view,  here,  of  an 
obvious  coimexion.  In  Greek  art  only  do  we  recognize  an 
appeal  to  the  changeless  laws  of  sight.  In  Greek  art  only  does 
there  exist  an  attraction  which  we  dare  think  of  as  absolute. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  durability  in  the  art  is 
the  result  of  its  having  found,  in  the  laws  of  sight,  a  durable 
standard  to  work  by. 

We  shall  hope,  now,  that  a  clearer  conception  of  what  was 
meant  when  it  was  said  that  the  Greeks  turned  laws  of  sight 
into  laws  of  art  is  beginning  to  enter  the  reader’s  mind.  If  we 
were  able  to  use  illustrations,  it  would  be  interesting  perhaps 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  process.  We  might  indicate 
by  this  means  some  of  the  primary  laws  which  govern  the  eye 
whether  in  motion  or  at  rest :  as,  for  example,  by  what  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lines  it  is  encouraged  to  travel  easily,  and  by  what 
counter  arrangement  it  is  enabled  to  rest  in  peace.  We  should 
also  be  able,  perhaps,  to  show  how  in  a  Doric  entablature  these 
laws  find  their  artistic  application.  One  expedient,  even  without 
illustrations,  we  may  venture  to  point  out.  The  reader  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  from  the  most  ordinary  observations, 
indoors  or  out,  that  the  horizontal  line  is  the  eye’s  travelling 
line,  on  which  it  moves  most  readily  and  writhout  the  help  of 
which  it  cannot  get  about  with  any  comfort.  Now  at  some 
distance  off  the  Doric  entablature  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
powerful  horizontal  line  of  the  cornice.  This,  at  such  a  distance, 
is  the  eye’s  travelling  line  or  natural  route,  enabling  it  easily 
to  range  from  end  to  end  of  the  temple  and  assuring  it  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  structure.  But  as  we  approach  closer  another 
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want  begius  to  make  itself  felt.  The  buildiug  now  occupies 
almost  the  whole  field  of  vision.  It  is  no  longer  an  object 
in  the  view  but  the  view  itself,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  upon  it  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the 
eye.  To  accomplish  this  the  first  step  must  be  somehow  to  curb 
and  neutralise  the  influence  of  the  comice ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  presence  of  this  gaunt  and  salient  line,  rxmning  like  a 
great  high  road  through  the  entablature,  the  eye  can  never 
rest  in  tranquillity.  This  end  is  achieved  by  encrusting  the 
cornice’s  lower,  overhanging  surface  with  slightly  projecting, 
flat  blocks,  called  mutules,  covered  with  small  gutt»  or  conical 
drops.  This  roughening  of  the  cornice’s  under  side,  though 
not  apparent  at  a  distance  and  when  the  carrying  power  of 
the  line  is  needed,  becomes  strongly  felt  on  a  closer  approach, 
and  the  effect  at  once  is  to  check  the  smooth  and  sliding  progress 
of  the  eye  along  it  and  break  it  up  as  a  high  road  altogether. 
If  the  reader  would  verify  this  let  him  rule  a  heavy  ink  line 
across  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  roughen  the  line’s  lower  edge 
with  tiny  dots.  He  will  easily  see  that  the  dots  destroy  the 
line  as  a  highway  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  line 
be  made  thick  enough  and  the  dots  small  enough,  he  may  so 
arrange  matters  that  his  line  may  possess  unimpaired  carr3dng 
powers  at  five  yards,  but  no  carrying  power  at  all  at  two  feet. 

By  what  means  the  attention  thus  arrested  is  distributed 
along  the  frieze  and  concentrated  on  the  sculptured  group  of 
each  metope  by  the  strong,  short,  vertical  lines  of  the  triglyphs 
to  left  and  right  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  describe.  The 
delicacy  of  these  and  many  other  adaptations  are  matters  which 
involve  for  their  appreciation  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
building  itself.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  manipulation 
of  sight  in  Greek  hands  may  be  compared  with  the  studious  irri¬ 
gating  of  some  Saharan  oasis,  by  which  the  precious  liquid 
received  from  the  well-head  is  led  hither  and  thither,  pent  in 
with  Uttle  dams  and  conununicated  in  careful  channels,  until 
each  palm  has  received  its  due  and  adequate  allowance.  With 
such  exact  discrimination,  as  if  like  water  it  were  tractable, 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  distributed  and  guided  through¬ 
out  the  entablature  of  a  Doric  temple.  And  yet  in  all  these 
expedients  there  is  nothing  fanciful  or  far-fetched;  nothing 
that  we  cannot  verify  by  attending  to  the  natural  movements 
of  our  eyes  among  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  picture  frames 
on  the  wall ;  notMng  that  anyone  with  the  aid  of  a  few  lines 
drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper  could  not  appreciate  as  reasonable. 

Without  illustrations,  however,  a  description  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  must  necessarily  be  difficult  to  follow  and  therefore, 
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as  evidence,  inconclusive.  Fortunately  it  is  possible  by  taking 
a  more  general  survey  of  the  subject  to  show  the  Greek  discrimi¬ 
nation  working  under  more  familiar  conditions.  Undoubtedly 
its  general  effect  of  simplicity  and  plainness  is  the  quality  which 
first  strikes  the  eye  as  characteristic  of  Greek  art.  Probably 
indeed  the  first  suggestion  awakened  in  most  minds  by  the 
very  words  ‘  Greek  art  ’  is  of  an  absence  of  all  redimdancy, 
a  parsimony  of  enrichment  and  a  constant  occurrence  of  smooth 
spaces  and  plain  backgrounds,  lending  to  this  art,  as  a  whole, 
an  air  of  refinement  at  once  delicate  and  severe.  We  all  know 
the  nature  of  the  impression  we  receive  in  passing,  at  the  British 
or  any  other  museum,  from  the  Assyrian  oi  Eg3q)tian  rooms 
into  the  Greek  room.  Before  we  have  had  time  to  examine  and 
appreciate,  what  the  first  glance  assures  us  of  is  that  the  surfaces 
here  are  smoother  and  the  forms  and  outlines  more  simple  and 
strict  than  elsewhere.  By  and  by  we  realize  that  these  things 
are  more  attractive  in  various  other  ways  than  the  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian  things ;  but  our  first  and  more  immediate  thought 
is  that  they  are  much  less  muddled  and  confused.  Probably 
the  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  interested  in  these  matters,  will  be 
aware  of  the  value  of  what  we  may  call  the  principle  of  elimina¬ 
tion  in  art  and  will  have  traced  ite  partial  and  fitful  emergence 
in  the  work  of  various  epochs  or  inmviduals.  A  Norman  west 
porch,  recessed  and  richly  sculptiired,  set  off  by  the  smooth 
Burroimding  masonry,  reveals  its  influence  and  its  presence 
may  be  divined  in  the  severity  of  Early  English.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been,  however,  at  these  times  consciously  under- 
Bt<^  and  valued  for  itself.  Its  existence  is  due  rather  to 
strength  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose  than  to  artistic 
knowledge  and  it  is  by  and  by  lost  sight  of  amid  decorated  or 
flamboyant  complications.  Again  it  comes  to  light  at  the 
Renaissance,  grasped  now  by  certain  artists  with  something 
approaching  critical  certitude.  But  it  is  the  weakness  and 
flaw  in  Renaissance  art  that  it  draws,  not  from  Greece  direct, 
but  from  Greece  through  Rome.  It  is  the  influence  of  Rome 
that  ultimately  triumphs  and  the  refinement  of  Bramante 
disappears  under  the  coarse  redundancies  of  Bernini  and  his 
disciples.  Thus,  though  occasionally  asserting  itself,  or  struggling 
to  assert  itself,  this  Greek  principle  of  the  elimination  of  super- 
flmties  has  never  by  other  races  been  so  securely  held  and 
clearly  defined  as  to  admit  of  it  being  used  as  a  guiding  law. 
Only  in  Greek  art  is  it  so  used,  and  the  use  of  it  in  this  authori¬ 
tative  sense  is  what  most  obviously  distinguishes  Greek  art 
from  others.  That  pleasant  sensation  of  emerging,  after  a  long 
struggle  through  bushes  and  brambles,  into  a  spacious  clearing. 
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where  the  undergrowth  has  been  cut  away  and  only  a  few  large 
and  isolated  trees  cast  a  shade  upon  the  ground,  is  the  sensation 
of  which  we  are  conscious  as  our  gaze,  wandering  back  through 
the  past  history  of  art,  rests  upon  the  Greek  epoch.  Here 
for  the  first  time  is  breathing  space  and  open  ground.  Here  is 
freedom  from  the  clash  and  jar  of  conflicting  ideas  and  interests. 
Here  is  order  and  calnmess  and  a  tranquillity  which  communi¬ 
cates  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  onlooker  and  seems  to  arrange 
and  discipline  his  thoughts. 

All  this  is  well  known,  however,  and  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  What  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  is 
that  this  clearness  in  Greek  work  is  of  precisely  the  same  origin 
as  those  inflections  we  were  just  now  speaking  of  which  perv^e 
Doric  architecture,  or  as  the  disposition  of  line  and  ornament 
on  a  temple  entablature.  It  is  due,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  sight  has  its  own  laws,  and  to  a 
determination  to  adapt  artistic  expression  to  those  laws.  The 
perception,  which  underlies  all  Greek  design,  that  smooth  space 
collects  the  attention  which  decoration  utilises,  is  essentially  the 
perception  of  a  law  of  sight.  It  involves  a  regard  for  simplicity 
and  clearness  as  the  first  condition  necessary  to  seeing  an3rthing 
at  all.  Not  lightly  or  inconsiderately  will  the  artist  who  has 
fathomed  this  law  of  sight  part  with  any  of  the  precious  power  of 
seeing  he  has  at  his  disposal.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  aware 
that  each  added  decorative  touch  is  so  much  deducted  from  the 
store ;  on  the  other  that  the  attention  collected  needs  to  be  appeased 
and  satisfied.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  every  stroke 
is  a  plus,  for  it  engages  attention ;  after  it  every  stroke  is  a  minus, 
for  it  satiates  attention.  The  problem  how  to  strike  the  happy 
mean  between  an  attention  happily  exercised  and  an  attention 
harassed  and  overtaxed  is  of  all  problems  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  which  strictly  concerns 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  recognition  on  which  it  is  based, 
that  smooth  space  represents  attention  and  measures  the  capacity 
of  the  eye  for  seeing,  is  the  recognition  of  a  law  of  sight  and  the 
adaptation  of  it  to  artistic  uses. 

How  exactly  this  love  of  plainness  and  simplicity  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  regard  for  the  laws  of  sight  maybe  seen  by  a  moment’s 
comparison  of  Greek  structural  forms  with  those  coming  before 
and  after.  In  the  Egyptian  temple  is  to  be  found  no  trace  of 
those  delicate  inflections  which  are  present  in  the  Greek.  The 
subtle  curve  of  the  columns,  the  variation  in  their  setting,  the 
swell  of  the  platform,  the  pyramidal  form  given  to  the  structure, 
all  these  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  older  building.  They 
represent  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  had  never  occurred  to  the 
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Egyptian  architect.  And  with  this  difference  goes  another. 
Thp  Egyptian  temple  is  profusely  decorated.  The  obese  and 
ponderous  columns  emerge  out  of  a  calyx  of  spiked  leaves  and 
terminate  in  heavy  capitals  carved  in  the  likeness  of  huge 
buds  or  open  flowers  of  the  lotus  or  papyrus.  The  entablature 
bends  outward  into  a  bed  of  rushes  or  reeds,  and  walls  and 
columns  alike  are  fretted  all  over  with  incised  figures  and  minute 
hieroglyphics.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  sight  combined  with 
profuse  and  redundant  decoration  are  here  visible.  Let  the 
reader  watch  these  same  forms  passing  through  Greek  hands. 
He  will  see,  in  their  shaping  and  arrangement,  the  dawn  of  a 
quite  new  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  laws  of  sight; 
and,  simultaneously  with  the  dawn  of  this  new  sense,  he  will  see 
decoration  and  local  enrichment  all  stripped  away  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  building  revealed  in  naked  and  austere  sim¬ 
plicity.  Once  more  as  we  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  Roman 
style  the  same  process  is  reversed.  The  dpng  out  of  the  subtle 
Greek  modifications  reveals  the  advent  of  a  people  ignorant  of, 
and  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  sight ;  and  instantly,  keeping  pace 
with  that  ignorance,  comes  the  old  redundancy,  and  vulgar  and 
ornate  capitals,  entablatures  plastered  with  mouldings  and 
architraves  lacquered  over  with  third-rate  sculpture  replace  the 
smooth  and  naked  forms  of  Doric  construction. 

Thus  we  find  that  wherever  there  is  evinced  any  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  eye  there  the  principle 
of  elimination  comes  to  the  front,  while  whenever  and  wherever 
this  appreciation  dies  out  the  principle  of  elimination  dies  out 
along  with  it.  And  that  this  is  bound  to  be  so  is  plain  enough, 
for,  of  all  the  motives  that  can  inspire  art,  disinterested  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  sight  is  the  only  one  that  can  teach 
the  value  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  All  other  motives  lead 
to  redundancy.  The  motive  of  Egyptian  architecture  was 
reverence  for  the  Nile.  Its  structural  forms  are  woven  bodily 
out  of  Nilotic  plants  and  flowers  and  the  entire  temple  breathes 
the  spirit  of  absolute  self-effacement  and  a  willing  and  childlike 
dependence  on  the  bounty  and  parental  care  of  the  great  river. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Roman,  the  motive  was  always 
pride  and  a  love  of  display ;  the  exhibition  of  great  wealth,  or  of 
an  unlimited  command  of  labour,  invariably  appealing  to  Roman 
nature  as  the  effect  it  was  best  able  to  appreciate.  But,  whether 
the  guiding  motive  was  venerable  associations  or  vulgar  osten¬ 
tation,  the  result  in  both  Egyptian  and  Roman  work  was  equally 
overcrowding  and  redundancy.  So  it  has  been  and  always 
must  be.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  art  these  two  motives 
of  reverence  and  pride  have  been  its  most  powerful  inspirations, 
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as  the  temple  or  the  palace  have  been  its  typical  creative  works, 
and  however  opposed  such  motives  may  seem  in  themselves 
they  will  entail,  if  left  uncontrolled,  a  similar  artistic  defect. 
For  whether  a  man  give  all  or  claim  all,  whether  in  humble  self- 
effacement  he  dedicates  his  unstinted  labour  to  his  gods’  service, 
or  in  arrogance  and  pride  enlists  the  labour  of  others  in  his  own, 
the  tendency  will  still  be  to  superfluity  and  excess,  since  in 
either  case  it  is  the  amount  of  work  lavished,  whether  freely  given 
or  exacted,  that  constitutes  the  honour.  To  correct  such  effects 
there  needs  some  extraneous  authority  quite  apart  from  the 
mind’s  motives  and  desires,  by  which  these  may  be  governed  and 
to  the  decisions  of  which  they  must  be  bound  to  submit.  Such 
an  authority  is  the  sense  of  sight,  considered,  as  the  Greeks 
considered  it,  as  having  laws  of  its  own ;  nor  can  any  other  be  so 
much  as  imagined.  The  idea  that  if  one  stroke  produces  so 
much  effect  twenty  strokes  will  produce  twenty  times  the  effect 
is  plausible  and  natural  enough.  Why  should  they  not  ?  Why 
should  the  strokes  not  go  on  being  plusses  and  never  become 
minusses  at  all  ?  A  reason  can  be  given  by  those  only  who  have 
learned  to  regard  sight  as  a  positive  authority  and  who  can  lay 
it  down  as  a  law,  unquestionable  and  unalterable  by  man,  that 
plain  surfaces  and  economy  of  ornament  are  conditions  of  the 
eye’s  power  of  seeing. 

We  started  on  this  enquiry,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
with  the  idea  of  discovering  some  fixed  standard  of  criticism 
which  might  account  for  the  coherent  and  uniform  character  of 
Greek  art.  It  was  natural  that  the  architectural  inflections  on 
which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress  should  engage  our  attention 
if  it  were  only  that  they  are  so  entirely  peculiar  to  Greek  con¬ 
struction  ;  and,  once  attentively  considered,  their  significance 
was  not  slow  in  declaring  itself.  Here  we  had  the  arbitrary 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  eye,  its  methods  of  moving,  its  prejudices 
and  misconceptions,  all  treated  as  matters  of  the  first  weight 
and  moment;  studied  with  infinite  attention  and  conformed 
to  with  a  thoroughness  which  must  have  far  more  than  doubled 
the  cost  of  the  Wlding  and  the  skill  and  labour  expended  on 
it.  From  the  nature  of  such  evidence  it  was  impoasible  not  to 
see  that  in  Greek  art  the  sense  of  sight  was  assigned  a  position  of 
honour  and  authority  such  as  it  possessed  in  no  other,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that,  in  its 
disposition  of  line  and  surface,  in  its  subtle  and  calculated 
response  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  eye,  both  from 
far  off  and  near,  the  Doric  entablature  bears  out  completely 
a  conclusion  already  clearly  enough  indicated.  Passing  on 
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to  consider  the  main  and  general  characteristic  of  Greek  art, 
its  ever-recurring  tendency  to  smooth  surfaces  and  economy 
of  decoration,  what  more  natural  than  to  find,  in  this  too,  a 
I  testimony  to  the  dominant  authority  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?  We 

I  recur  to  this  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  Greek  art;  for  as  surely 

as  we  examine  any  arrangement  of  structure  or  design  which  is 
singular  to  this  art  we  find  invariably  that  regard  for  the  laws 
of  sight  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Accordingly  in  this  recognition 
of  what  is  due  to  sight,  in  this  recognition  of  what  we  called  the 
eye's  share  in  the  thing  seen,  we  can  detect  the  makings  of  a 
standard  of  criticism  such  as  we  are  in  search  of,  a  standard 
which  will  measure  for  us  the  difference  between  Greek  art  and 
other,  and,  above  all,  which  will  account  for  that  positive  and 
'  stable  character  which  Greek  art  so  unmistakably  possesses.  The 

-■  standard  we  have  hit  upon  meets  our  requirements.  Laws  of 

;  art  which  are  derived  from  laws  of  sight  may  be  trusted  to  endure. 

.  We  all  of  us  throw  a  certain  heat  and  passion  into  the  regard 

we  have  for  our  own  creations,  for  in  these  our  own  interests  and 
sympathies  are  engaged.  But  all  this  is  the  mind’s  share.  It  varies 
I  from  age  to  age.  You  cannot  count  upon  it.  Besides  this,  however, 

1;  there  is  the  eye’s  share,  which  never  varies,  nor  can  vary ;  and 

during  those  lulls,  when  the  claims  of  what  is  local  and  tern- 
;  porary  relax  and  the  chorus  of  self-congratulation  at  our  own 

I  achievements  dies  for  a  moment  away,  the  art  which  embodies 

, '  this  share  will  emerge  and  make  its  iiifluence  felt.  So  it  is  with 

Greek  art.  Each  age  and  each  people  has  its  art;  but  Greek 
art  is  the  art  of  all  ages  and  all  peoples.  It  is  so  because  it  is 
i  based  on  the  one  thing  that  never  changes,  on  the  sense  of 

’  sight,  that  is,  on  the  eye’s  share  in  the  thing  seen.  We  can 

'  conceive  of  no  other  origin  for  that  kind  of  uniformity  which 

runs  all  through  Greek  art  and  for  the  durability  of  this  attrac¬ 
tion  which  from  age  to  age  it  exercises. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  confined  altogether  to  Greek  art  and 
!  we  are  anxious  if  possible  to  give  to  these  remarks  something 

!  of  a  practical  application.  We  had  in  our  minds  at  the  outset 

’  some  of  those  defects  in  modern  craftsmanship,  as  they  seem 

to  us,  with  which  visits  to  many  exhibitions,  schools  and  class¬ 
rooms  had  so  familiarized  us.  We  were  aware  of,  and  had 
'■  long  watched  with  interest,  that  widespread  revival  of  the 

crafts  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  indications.  At  the 
same  time  we  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  that  this  movement  of 
revival,  though  so  full  of  energy  and  activity,  was  not  inspired 
by  any  distinct  knowledge,  or  guided  by  any  definite  views,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  movement  which,  judging  by  the  stir  it  made, 
was  destined  to  do  great  things,  but  which,  judging  by  the 
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quality  of  its  performance,  was  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
these  things  might  be.  It  was,  as  the  reader  remembers,  this 
lack  of  any  definite  knowledge  or  standard  of  criticism  in  English 
craftsmanship  which  in  the  first  place  drew  our  attention  to  that 
earlier  art  in  which  the  presence  of  definite  knowledge  is  so 
evident;  and  accordingly,  now  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  found  what  looks  like  a  clue  to  the  Greek  knowledge 
and  the  Greek  certainty  of  aim,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
ask  how  this  might  conceivably  be  of  use  to  ourselves,  how  it 
might  supply  the  requisite  standard  which  is  so  painfully  lacking 
to  our  work  and  deliver  it  from  all  the  vague  and  blind  impulses 
to  which  it  is  at  present  a  prey. 

It  is  evident  to  begin  with  that,  supposing  we  have  rightly 
indicated  the  origin  of  the  Greek  standard,  any  doubt  of  its 
value  for  our  own  use  must  arise  not  from  uncertainty  as  to  its 
efiect  but  from  a  supposed  difficulty  in  mastering  it  as  a  working 
theory.  We  shall  agree  that  if  once  the  realization  lays  hold 
of  us  that  laws  of  art  are  nothing  really  but  laws  of  sight,  the 
same  effects,  in  some  degree  at  least,  must  follow  in  our  art  as 
followed  in  the  art  of  the  Greeks.  The  habit  of  attaching  a 
supreme  importance  to  the  least  movements  and  susceptibilities 
of  the  eye  must  arouse  among  us  a  new  sense  for  significance 
of  outline  and  purity  of  form ;  the  study  how,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  to  add  the  exact  strokes  or  touches  which  the  purposes 
of  sight  demand  must  give  to  the  whole  of  our  decorative  art  a 
certain  coherence  and  a  general  similarity  and  uniformity  of 
character  and  aim ;  while  a  consciousness  of  the  source  from 
which  the  eye  derives  its  power  of  seeing  will  restore  to  us  the 
gift  of  self-restraint  and  a  sense  of  the  supreme  value  of  simplicity. 
All  this,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  the  English  mind  grasping 
the  Greek  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  art,  must  ensue. 
The  real  doubt  can  only  lie  in  the  capacity  of  the  English  mind 
for  assimilating  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Now  in  estimating  our  chances  in  this  direction  what  we 
have  to  remember  is  that  the  Greek  aptitude  for  analysing  and 
comprehending  the  sense  of  sight  is  after  all  only  an  aptitude 
for  analysing  and  comprehending  a  faculty  which  we  all  possess 
in  common.  Fergusson,  in  describing  the  care  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  the  Greeks  expended  on  the  education  of  their  eyes, 
makes  the  just  conjecture  that  this  carehil  training  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  effects  too  delicate  for  our  duller  senses  to 
perceive.  Nevertheless,  as  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  even  we 
are  always  in  some  degree  conscious  of  such  effects,  and  if  we 
were  to  educate  ourselves  in  the  appreciation  of  them,  ‘  we 
‘  might  acquire  what  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  new  sense.’ 
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In  effect,  that  sense  that  we  might  acquire  is  not  so  much  ‘  new  ’ 
as  latent.  We  can  already,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  think  over 
it,  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  Greek  methods,  and  were  we 
to  give  our  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  latent  sense  we  should 
find  that  it  would  immediately  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  it ; 
we  should  find  ourselves  working  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
our  own  perception  would  ratify  each  step  in  our  progress.  It 
is  probable  that  few  of  us  realize  how  close  the  laws  of  sight  and 
art  already  stand  to  each  other.  The  very  words  we  often 
use  in  describing  scenes  and  landscapes,  and  the  little  expedients 
we  involuntarily  adopt  to  ensure  attention,  are  often  much 
closer  to  a  genuine  criticism  of  art  than  we  have  any  idea  of. 
Any  one  of  us,  if  we  wished,  for  example,  to  place  a  thing  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  person  entering  the  room, 
would  instinctively  adopt  the  proper  measures.  We  should 
set  such  a  thing  in  the  normal  field  of  vision  so  that  the  natural 
glance  of  a  person  entering  the  room  would  include  it ;  we  should 
avoid  placing  it  among,  or  close  to,  other  objects  which  might 
distract  the  attention  and  nullify  its  claim  to  notice,  and,  if 
necessary,  we  should  move  such  other  objects  likely  to  conflict 
with  it  aside  in  order  to  isolate  it  a  little  and  enable  it  to  tell 
the  more  clearly.  All  this  we  should  do  involuntarily  and 
almost  unconsciously,  yet  such  actions  would  show  a  perfectly 
correct  appreciation  of  certain  fixed  laws  of  sight.  They  would 
show  that  we  realized  that  every  object  in  the  field  of  vision  was 
putting  forth  its  own  claim  to  be  heard,  that  where  such  objects 
are  many  their  claims  are  liable  to  interfere  with  and  drown 
each  other,  and  therefore  that,  if  any  single  thing  is  to  tell  with 
power,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  have  space  and  room  to  make 
its  influence  felt.  But  these  are  the  very  facts  and  conclusions 
which  Greek  art  has  adapted  to  its  own  needs,  and  it  is  simply 
because  that  art  is  organized  in  accordance  with  these  observa¬ 
tions  that  it  appeals  successfully  to  the  sense  of  sight  of  each 
generation  in  turn.  The  reader  has  only  to  explain  these 
involuntary  actions  of  his  as  he  places  his  note  or  card  in  a 
conspicuous  position  for  a  friend  to  see  to  find  himself  enunciat¬ 
ing  the  laws  which  have  made  Greek  art  a  byword  for  beauty 
for  five  and  twenty  centuries. 

Let  us,  while  we  are  about  it,  give  an  instance  of  a  law  of 
art  thus  derived  from  every-day  observation.  In  Burton’s 
‘  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  ’  we  came  lately  on  the  following  passage : 
‘  In  such  a  country  every  slight  mo^fication  of  form  or  colour 
‘  rivets  observation  :  the  senses  are  sharpened,  and  the  perceptive 
‘  faculties,  prone  to  sleep  over  a  confused  mass  of  natural 
‘  objects,  act  vigorously  when  excited  by  the  capability  of 
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‘embracing  each  detail.’  Now  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was 
further  from  Burton’s  mind  when  he  wrote  those  words  than 
any  question  of  art.  He  is  describing  the  fascination  of  that 
desert  scenery  he  knew  so  well  and  the  stimulating  effect  of 
which  he  had  so  often  experienced,  and,  after  noting  its  bareness 
and  the  scarcity  of  detail,  he  casually  adverts  to  the  influence 
of  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  sense  of  sight.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  directly  he  does  this  he  is  conscious  himself  of 
dealing  with  something  fixed  and  absolute.  His  tone  becomes 
positive.  It  is  not  my  perceptive  faculties  that  are  affected 
but  the  perceptive  faculties.  Burton,  that  is  to  say,  formulates 
from  his  observations  on  scenery  a  law  of  sight ;  and  no  sooner 
is  that  law  of  sight  formulated  than  it  is  found  to  be  a  law  of  art 
also.  It  is  in  fact  that  great  law  of  which  we  were  just  now 
speaking  as  the  guiding  principle  of  all  design,  the  law,  namely, 
that  smooth  space  collects  the  attention  which  decoration 
utilizes.  Burton  formulates  this  law  for  us  and  formulates  it  in 
words  as  apt  and  well  chosen  as  if  they  were  derived  straight 
from  an  analysis  of  artistic  masterpieces.  ‘  The  senses  are 
‘sharpened  and  the  perceptive  faculties,  prone  to  sleep  over  a 
‘confused  mass  of  natural  objects,  act  vigorously  when  excited 
‘  by  the  capability  of  embracing  each  detail  ’ ;  there  you  have 
a  law  of  art  defined  the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  which 
has  constituted  in  all  ages  the  difference  between  good  art  and 
bad,  a  law  which  might  fitly  be  inscribed  over  the  door  of  every 
art  school  and  workshop  in  the  country.  And  yet  the  writer  of 
that  law  never  thought  of  it  as  a  law  of  art  at  all,  but  only  as 
a  law  of  sight.  So  close,  though  we  often  ignore  it,  are  the 
laws  of  sight  and  art  to  each  other. 

The  importance  of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
because  it  means  that  learners,  so  long  as  this  connexion  is 
kept  clear,  will  always  be  conscious  of  a  certain  naturalness  and 
familiarity  in  the  processes  of  art  and  will  be  able  to  verify 
for  themselves  every  principle  which  art  adopts,  the  result 
of  which  could  not  but  be,  as  the  teachers  of  modem  craftsman¬ 
ship  will  discover  if  they  should  ever  employ  this  method  of 
education,  that  a  reliable  knowledge  of  effect  so  instilled  would 
almost  teach  itself.  Many  of  those  pupils  whom  we  have  often 
watched  with  pity  apathetically  listening  to  precepts  which 
contain  no  intelligible  meaning,  or  mecbanically  copying  designs 
which  embody  no  definable  principle,  might  well,  we  fancy, 
exhibit  signs  of  interest  and  intelligence  if  told  that  the  requisite 
laws  and  knowledge  of  which  they  were  in  search  were  written 
already  in  their  own  eyes  and  might  without  much  trouble 
be  by  themselves  deciphered.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  mode 
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of  instruction  begun.  We  might  start  by  showing  that  the 
progress  of  the  eye  is  not  a  uniform  and  even  one,  embracing 
impartially  each  object  that  comes  in  its  range,  but  that  it  is 
m{^e  up  of  a  succession  of  rims  along  lines  and  goat-like  hops 
from  object  to  object.  We  would  dwell  upon  this  and  illustrate 
it  in  every  kind  of  way  until  the  idea  that  the  eye  was  a  free 
agent  with  its  own  ways  of  getting  about  had  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  pupil’s  mind.  The  next  stage  would  be  to  observe 
with  more  care  the  exact  route  taken  by  the  eye  in  travelling 
over  a  given  surface,  whether  across  a  landscape  or  round  the 
walls  of  the  room.  These  routes  could  be  laid  down  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  deliberation,  for  the  eye,  if  only  we  consult 
it  fairly,  is  an  unerring  and  confident  guide,  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  seldom  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to 
its  movements  or  inclination  under  all  circumstances.  Next, 
having  acquired  the  habit  in  this  way  of  observing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye  we  would  practise  our  pupils  in  recording,  as 
on  a  chart,  the  routes  taken  by  it,  and  from  these  charts,  marking 
as  they  would  the  eye’s  behaviour  under  all  kinds  of  different 
circumstances,  we  would  deduce  rules  and  laws  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  were  pleasing  and  displeasing  to  it,  or  which 
helped  or  hindered  its  progress.  Finally,  after  a  sufficient 
time  devoted  to  formulating  and  verifying  these  laws  of  sight, 
we  would  go  on  to  apply  them  to  surfaces  and  lines  arranged  by 
ourselves,  and  our  pupils  would  find  themselves  profiting  forth¬ 
with  from  the  guidance  of  principles  which  they  had  themselves 
deduced  and  which  were  thoroughly  intelligible  to  them.  In 
this  way,  or  in  some  such  way,  we  might  set  out  to  learn  the 
great  lesson  how  to  turn  the  hitherto  neglected  laws  of  sight  into 
laws  of  art.  Does  it  seem  to  the  reader  so  difficult  ? 

One  probable  counter-criticism  we  should  like  briefly  to  meet. 
It  may  be,  and  to  the  writer  often  has  been,  suggested  that  there 
is  something  mechanical  and  emotionless  in  adapting  art  to 
the  arbitrary  and  unthinking  motions  of  sight,  and  that  the 
very  fact  that  these  motions  are  independent  of  our  own  voli¬ 
tion,  while  it  renders  the  standard  derived  from  them  absolute, 
yet  renders  it  also  inadequate  as  an  inspiration  and  motive. 
In  answer  we  might  point  out  that  this  language  of  the  eye 
which  we  have  been  describing,  so  far  from  precluding  ideas,  is 
merely  a  vehicle  for  their  expression  and  that  the  Greeks  expressed 
in  it  all  the  patriotic  associations  and  religious  emotions  which 
are  the  usual  subject  matter  of  art.  But  this  is  not  enough 
to  say.  There  is  in  reality  a  profound  significance  in  what  we 
have  called  the  laws  of  sight,  which,  though  we  cannot  here 
attempt  a  full  explanation  of  it,  yet  neither  can  we  wholly  pass 
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it  by.  It  is  the  case  that,  though  we  may  begin  by  noting  the 
apparently  arbitrary  movements  of  our  eyes  and  adapting 
our  work  to  suit  those  movements,  yet  the  completed  work, 
truly  and  conscientiously  carried  out  on  these  lines,  will  have 
its  own  message  for  the  mind.  The  inflections  of  the  temple — 
the  inward  slant  of  walls  and  columns,  the  closing  up  of  the 
shafts  at  the  angles,  the  cushion-like  swell  of  the  platform, 
are  in  the  flrst  place  adaptations  to  the  laws  of  sight.  But 
they  are  no  less  certainly  the  means  by  which  the  whole  structure 
achieves  unity,  and  is  inspired  with  a  common  purpose  and  the 
consciousness  of  organic  life.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek 
plainness  and  simplicity,  though,  to  begin  with,  only  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  a  law  of  sight,  yet  in  its  effects  acts  powerfully  on  the 
mind.  Ensuring  as  it  does  the  elimination  of  superfluities  and 
trivialities  and  the  selection  of  the  few  essential  traits,  it  becomes 
a  powerful  intellectual  and  moral  influence ;  nor  is  there  any 
work  on  which  a  man  may  be  engaged,  from  the  furnishing  of 
his  house  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  from  the  ordering  of 
his  estate  to  the  ordering  of  his  dinner,  which  may  not  be  helped 
and  furthered  by  a  study  of  the  means  whereby  Greek  art 
attains  significance.  Thus,  what  was  begun  in  obedience  to 
sight  alone  will  go  on  to  satisfy  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
desire  of  the  eye,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  outward  show, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  source  of  inwa^  illumination  also. 

To  what  extent,  let  us  add  in  conclusion,  art  itself  would 
stand  to  gain,  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  from  being  esta¬ 
blished  once  more  on  a  comprehensible  and  tangible  basis 
those  may  divine  who  realize  how  profoundly  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  tainted  by  the  atmosphere  of  cant  and  humbug 
which  at  present  envelopes  it.  Under  all  the  art  criticism 
of  the  day  there  lurks  the  consciousness  that  the  good  and 
bad  in  art,  the  pleasing  and  the  displeasing,  are  indefinable. 
But  on  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  all  criticism  is 
based.  If  therefore  this  distinction  be  obscure  to  begin  with  all 
subsequent  criticism  must  be  obscure  also.  And  so  it  is.  The 
art  criticism  of  the  day  is  vitiated  through  and  through,  to  the 
last  fibre  of  it,  by  the  root  of  make-believe  from  which  it  all 
springs,  the  make-believe,  namely,  that  it  knows  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  in  art,  whereas  it  knows  really  nothing 
of  the  kind.  No  wonder  that  out  of  this  state  of  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  phmged  the  delusion 
should  grow  that  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  must  be 
confined  to  a  select  few  and  depend  upon  a  hypersensitive  subtlety 
of  taste  denied  to  ordinary  mortals.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  that  a 
mode  of  utterance  to  which  human  nature  has  turned  in  all  ages 
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for  the  expression  of  its  emotions,  using  it  well  or  ill  but  always 
using  it,  should  be  relegated  to  the  custody  and  the  jargon 
of  artistic  cliques  and  coteries,  yet  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
art  until  a  standard  of  criticism  be  foimd  which  will  bear 
handling ;  a  standard  of  criticism  which,  itself  real,  will 
guarantee  the  reality  of  the  things  it  measures.  Take  then, 
we  suggest,  sight  it^lf  as  such  a  standard.  Show  that  sight 
has  its  laws.  Prove  to  your  pupils  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  Parthenon  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  such  laws.  Make 
it  clear  to  them  that  as  art  uses  natural  laws,  so  in  their  own 
daily  lives  and  actions  and  descriptions  they  themselves  are 
constantly  obeying  and  recognizing  artistic  laws.  Establish 
this  connexion  and  you  will  at  once  establish  the  beginnings 
and  outline  at  least  of  a  standard  which  is  tangible  and  durable, 
and  which  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  take  hold  of  and  make  use  of. 
Does  not  the  very  phrase  on  which  we  have  insisted  so  much— 
the  turning  of  laws  of  sight  into  laws  of  art — contain  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  such  a  standard  ?  The  instinct  of  man  to  express  himself 
in  art  has  been  co-extensive  with  the  faculty  of  sight  itself; 
and  in  sight  itself  must  exist  the  laws  by  which  such  expression 
is  intended  to  be  governed. 
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Art.  VIII.— the  GERMAN  STAGE. 

1.  Und  Pippa  tanzt!  By  Gerhard  Hauptmann.  Berlin: 
S.  Fischer.  1906. 

2.  Steiw  unter  Steinen;  Das  Bloometiboot.  By  Hermann 

SuDERMANN.  Berlin  and  Stuttgart :  Cotta.  1905. 

3.  Konig  Laurin.  By  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Berlin  : 

G.  Grote.  1902. 

4.  Der  Graf  von  Charolais.  By  R.  Beer- Hoffmann.  Berlin  : 

S.  Fischer.  1905. 

5.  Das  gerettete  Venedig;  Elektra;  (Edipm  und  die  Sphinx. 

By  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer. 

6.  Zmllingsschwester.  By  Ludwig  Fulda.  Stuttgart :  Cotta. 

1901. 

7.  Benignens  Erlehniss ;  Peter  Havoel.  By  Ernst  von  Keyser- 

LiNG.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer. 

8.  Wiener  Theater.  By  Hermann  Baur.  Berlin :  S.  Fischer. 

1903. 

9.  Ztvischenspiel;  Der  gr line  Kakadu  ;  Lebendige  Studien.  By 

Arthur  Schnitzler.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer. 

10.  Fiorenza.  By  Thomas  Mann.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer.  1906. 

11.  Die  grbssteS unde.  By  Otto  Ernst.  Leipzig  :  Staackmann. 

1903. 

12.  Eine  Nacht  in  Florenz.  By  Paul  Ernst.  Leipzig :  1905. 

13.  Der  deutscher  Graf.  By  Vollmobller.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer. 

1906. 

14.  Der  Erdgeist;  Die  Biichse  der  Pandora.  By  Frank 

Wedekind.  Berlin  :  B.  Cassirer. 

15.  Das  deutsche  Drama.  By  Berthold  Litzmann.  Hamburg 

and  Leipzig  :  L.  Voss.  1894. 

16.  Ibsens  Dramen  (1877-90) ;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 

deutschen  Dramens.  By  Berthold  Litzmann.  Hamburg 
and  Leipzig  :  L.  Voss.  1901. 

[And  others.] 

The  contending  merits  of  the  drama  and  of  the  novel,  as  they 
aspire  to  interpret  human  life  to-day,  would  aSord  a  good 
subject  for  a  debating  society,  seeing  that  it  poses  a  question 
which  can  never  be  answered.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  in  favour 
of  the  first  the  weight  of  authority  or  the  prescription  of  age. 
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The  Greek  stage  did  not  aim  at  what  we  mean  by  drama — the 
mere  presentment  of  character;  and  the  heroic  drama  of  the 
Elizabethans  is  a  tradition  never  effectively  revived.  Almost 
every  modern  poet  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  at  that  or  something  akin  to  it — ^Byron,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne.  Can  it  be  said  that  one  has 
really  succeeded,  or  that  ‘  Manfred  ’  or  ‘  The  Cenci,’  ‘  Queen 
‘  Mary,’  ‘  Strafford,’  or  ‘  Chastelard  ’  have  an3dihing  approaching 
the  swing  and  freedom  and  vitality  to  be  found  even  in  the 
epigoni  of  Shakespeare’s  age,  even  in  Heywood  or  Massinger  or 
Forf  ? 

We  may  find  many  reasons  for  their  comparative  failure  ;  but 
the  reason  is  none  other  than  the  law  of  growth  in  every  art,  so 
long  as  that  art  remains  alive,  obliging  it  to  change  its  forms,  to 
put  off  old  things  and  put  on  the  new.  ‘  The  best  art,’  it  has 
been  said,  ‘does  not  remain  the  best  by  remaining  the  same, 
‘  but  by  discarding  one  kind  of  excellence  to  assume  another 
‘  kind.’ 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  live  too  near  it  properly  to  appreciate 
a  certain  transformation  and  aggrandisement  wUch  has  taken 
place  in  the  novel  since  it  rose  to  prominence  in  the  eighteenth 
century — a  change  very  consonant  with  the  growth  of  democratic 
sentiment ;  though  some  of  the  exponents  of  the  new  novel 
shared  none  of  the  democratic  ideas  of  their  age.  The  novel 
changed  from  being  the  life  of  a  single  person,  or  from  concen¬ 
trating  its  attention  on  the  fortunes  of  a  single  pair,  the  hero  and 
heroine,  to  presenting  a  crowd,  a  nation  of  characters,  almost  a 
world :  such  the  new  novel  is  (in  their  diverse  ways)  in  the 
hands  of  Balzac,  of  Dickens,  and  of  Thackeray.  With  Dickens 
it  is  a  world  of  fantasy  that  is  given  us,  but  still  it  is  a 
world ;  and  the  only  persons  who  make  no  impression  on  our 
memory  are  the  heroes  and  heroines.  When  Thackeray  wrote 
‘  a  novel  without  a  hero  ’  he  gave  a  sort  of  consecration  to  the 
new  impulse.  Zola  has  democratised  the  novel  in  another 
fashion  ;  the  crowd  with  him  is  everything,  the  tendency  of  the 
individual  is  to  disappear.  But  it  is  rather  in  Russia  than  else¬ 
where  that  the  same  tradition  has  been  received  and  developed. 
In  Tolstoi  and  in  Dostoievsky  (but  most  in  the  former)  we  have  a 
vast  assemblage  of  characters.  And  yet  each  one  is  an  individual, 
each  one  is  alive.  It  is  the  impression  we  get  of  this  huge  con¬ 
course  and  conflict  of  individuals  in  their  fortunes  and  interests 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  new  novel :  a  thing  not  in  itself 
better  than  old  heroic  drama,  but  more  of  the  age  and  so  more 
vital  than  the  heroic  drama.  And  it  is  just  this  element  of  new 
art  that  the  limits  of  dramatic  action  could  never  give  us. 
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This  branch  of  fiction  finds  at  the  moment  its  best  exponents  in 
Russia ;  and  this  is  the  most  living  kind  of  all.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  two  remaining  northern  continental  folk,  the  Germans 
and  the  Scandinavians,  we  find  the  drama  once  more  taking  the 
foremost  place.  There  have  been  some  excellent  novels  written 
in  the  Scandinavian  lands.  But  they  have  been  overshadowed 
and  hidden  by  the  social  dramas  of  Ibsen.  Among  the  Germans, 
where  for  many  years  literature  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep,  its 
revival  is  much  more  noticeable  on  the  stage  than  in  novels.  In 
the  last  the  old  tradition  of  the  peasant  story  (corresponding  very 
closely  to  our  ‘  kail-yard  ’  literature)  has  been  handed  on  little 
changed.  Of  such  is  the  ‘  Frau  Sorge  ’  of  Sudermann,  a  novel 
which  had  a  great  success,  long  since  surpassed  by  the  author’s 
success  as  a  dramatist.  Of  such  is  ‘  Jorn  Uhl,’  one  of  the  great 
literary  successes  of  recent  years.* 

It  would  not,  however,  be  right  to  consider  the  German  stage 
only  as  it  represents  modernness  and  ‘  youngest  Berlin.’  TcnU 
or  est  bon.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  past  and  a  venerable 
tradition  behind  the  drama  in  Germany,  antedating  Ibsen 
and  quite  independent  of  him.  Our  Elizabethan  drama  was 
the  most  efficient  element  in  the  creation  of  German  literature, 
which  has  always  been  more  dramatic  than  anything  else ; 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘  Faust,’  it  has  chosen  for  its 
stage  a  stage  of  fantasy.  Schiller  carried  on  the  Shakespearean 
manner  more  successfully  than  it  has  been  carried  on  in  England, 
though  a  close  criticism  will  detect  in  Schiller  a  vast  deal  that 
is  factitious.  And  among  contemporary  German  writers  of 
heroic  drama  there  are  some  to  be  found  the  superiors  to  those 
among  us  who  attempt  Shakespearean  drama  for  the  stage.  To 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  Germany  has  always  had  a  school  of 
farce  which  is  quite  natural  and  quite  excellent  in  its  kind.  In 


*  A  considerable  circulation  has  been  attained  in  Germany,  as 
here,  by  books  which  owed  their  fame  perhaps  more  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  publisher  than  to  any  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
writers.  Such  have  been  ‘  Briefe  die  ihn  nicht  erreichten  ’  and 
the  ‘Tagebuch  einer  Verlorenen,’  which,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
'  Englishwoman’s  Love-letters,’  have  been  put  before  the  public  as 
absolutely  genuine.  That  in  the  case  of  the  second  of  these  two 
the  pubUc  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the  most  ingenious 
devices  is  as  strange  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Englishwoman’s 
‘  Love-letters.’  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  every  case  the  end 
was  obtained.  Even  a  doubt  (‘  eine  Frage  ’)  is  enough  to  double 
or  treble  the  circulation  of  a  book.  All  this  is  art  of  a  kind  ;  but 
it  belongs  to  the  art  of  the  detective  story  rather  than  to  the  art  of 
letters. 
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England  folk  know  nothing  of  Scandinavian  farce  or  light 
comedy ;  know  nothing  of  Gunnar  Heiberg,  for  example.  But 
it  may  be  said,  without  going  into  a  comparison  of  dates,  that 
German  farce  evidently  owes  nothing  to  the  North.  Everybody 
is  more  or  less  famihar  with  Gustav  von  Moser’s  pieces.  In  the 
lighter  forms  of  drama — in  farce,  for  instance,  or  in  musical 
comedy — the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  stage  is  best  illustrated. 
If  Von  Moser  has  given  us  ‘  The  Private  Secretary  ’  (‘  Der 
‘  Bibliothekar  ’),  we  have  returned  to  Germany  ‘  Charlie’s  Aunt.’ 
But  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  drama  extends  to  all  its  branches 
more  or  less,  and  affords  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  a  study  of 
it.  The  stage  partakes  something  of  the  universality  of  music. 
Playe  travel  from  land  to  land,  unhindered  by  exclusive  tariffs. 
Not  Ibsen  alone  has  been  acted  with  success  in  Berlin,  but  the 
much  inferior  Strindberg,  who  has  been  called  the  Ibsen  of 
Sweden.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  European  country 
in  which  Sudermann’s  ‘  Heimath  ’  (‘  Magda  ’)  had  not  been 
played.  We  associate  it  especially  with  the  Italian  actress, 
Duse.  The  same  playwright’s  ‘  Die  Ehre  ’  (‘  L’Honneur  ’),  a 
piece,  it  must  be  said,  of  no  great  merit,  has  long  been  in  the 
repertoire  of  Antoine’s  theatre,  and  was  acted  in  London  by 
Antoine’s  company.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  was,  we  believe, 
performed  in  Berlin  (‘  Candida  ’  some  three  years  ago)  before 
he  had  been  produced  here  on  any  public  stage.  Mr.  Barrie’s 
name  (in  *  Quality  Street  ’  for  example)  is  familiar  there. 
We  on  our  side  have  the  German  theatre  in  Great  Queen  Street 
as  a  permanent  institution.  It  may  be  doubted  if  many 
Englishmen  go  to  its  performances.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  not 
national  jealousy  which  keeps  us  ignorant  of  the  best  literature 
produced  to-day  in  the  Fatherland ;  much  more  the  provoca¬ 
tion  of  the  German  print  and  the  insolent  insularity  of  its  type- 
founts.  There  are  so  many  German  tongues — the  commercial, 
the  scientific,  the  philosophical,  the  literary.  And  so  many 
folk — practical  men,  scientists,  historians,  metaphysicians— are 
compelled  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  first 
three,  that  their  patience  is  too  often  exhausted  before  they 
reach  belles-lettres.  Nay,  as  regards  the  plays  now  in  vogue, 
literary  German  will  not  suffice  ;  we  must  add  a  knowMge 
of  dialect.  Hauptmann  set  the  fashion  in  dialect  plays ;  Suder- 
mann  of  late  (in  his  ‘  Stein  unter  Steinen,’  for  example)  has 
followed  suit.  How  can  one  hope  that  the  German  stage  should 
be  widely  known  in  this  country  1  Yet  that  it  should  be  neg¬ 
lected,  that,  too,  is  a  great  misfortune.  For  the  German  drama 
of  the  time  shows  every  sign  of  vitality ;  it  is  a  more  real  part 
of  European  literature  than  is  (for  the  moment)  the  French 
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novel  or  French  drama ;  more  vital  probably  than  either  novel 
or  drama  is  with  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  old  things  as  well  as  new  have  their 
place  on  the  Glerman  boards.  Chiller  has  not  become  anti¬ 
quated  ;  and  as  last  year  was  the  centenary  of  Schiller’s 
death,  he  was  naturally  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  perhaps 
because  Schiller  stands  so  vast  a  distance  behind  Shakespeare 
that  the  Schiller  tradition  survives  better  on  the  German  stage 
than  the  Shakespearean  with  us.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  In 
any  case  there  is  still  really  good  heroic  drama  of  the  blank- 
verse  type  produced.  Its  best-known  representative  is  Ernst 
von  Wildenbruch,  from  whom  we  have  a  number  of  poetic 
dramas,  ‘  Harold,’  ‘  Der  neue  Herr,’  ‘  Christoph  Marlowe,’ 
&c.,  too  Schillerish,  too  heroic,  all  of  them ;  and  therefore 
all  a  thought  factitious.  ‘  Konig  Laurin,’  one  of  Wilden- 
bruch’s  last,  is  also  one  of  his  best.  It  deals  with  Amala- 
suntha  or  Amalasuintha,  that  great  daughter  of  the  Great  Theo- 
doric,  who,  if  Gothic  law  had  allowed  the  crown  to  pass  from  the 
lance  to  the  distaff,  seemed  born  to  rule  with  a  fame  as  lasting 
as  of  Semiramis,  of  Elizabeth,  or  Catherine  II.  As  the  Gothic 
law  allowed  of  no  queen  regnant,  Amalasuntha  was  obliged  to 
choose,  so  soon  as  her  son  Athaalric  died,  a  faineant  husband, 
Theodehad  ;  and  then  she  intrigued  against  Theodehad  with  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Justinian.  This  brought  about  her  fall  and 
death  five  years  after  the  death  of  her  father.  ‘  Konig  Laurin  ’ 
deals  rather  freely  with  these  historical  materials.  The  title  of 
the  play  is  derived  from  a  mystic  being  of  Teutonic  mythology, 
‘King  Laurin,’  evidently  originally  a  King  of  Death,  but  in 
many  legends  a  dwarf.  A  certain  Amalaric  sings  a  song  about 
him  almost  at  the  opening  of  the  play.  This  Amalaric  is  also  a 
cousin  of  Amalasuntha’s,  as  in  fact  his  name  displays ;  both 
are  of  the  famous  Gothic  line  of  the  Amali.  (The  Amali  and  the 
Balthi  or  Balti — whence  Baltic — ^were  the  two  royal  families 
among  the  Goths.)  Amalaric  adores  Amalasuntha,  and  she  loves 
him ;  but  ambition  will  not  let  her  take  this  second  husband 
from  among  the  Goths.  She  goes  to  Byzantium  and  offers 
herself  to  Justinian  that  the  Roman  world  may  be  united  once 
more.  In  reality,  of  course,  Justinian  had  long  been  married 
to  Theodora ;  here  Theodora  is  represented  as  still  the 
Emperor’s  mistress  (‘  seine  Geliebte  ’).  There  are  plenty  of 
other  inaccuracies  :  Amalasuntha  is  here  only  twenty-eight ;  she 
was  that  at  the  death  of  her  father.  But  her  son  died  some  six 
years  later  ;  and  when  the  play  opens  Athaalric  is  already  dead. 
Amalaric  was  in  reality  a  Gothic  king  in  Spain,  not  the  knightly 
lover  of  the  beautiful  queen  who,  that  he  may  follow  her,  gets 
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captured  by  the  Byzantines  (Amalasuntha  in  part  responsible) 
and  blinded  like  another  Samson.  What  is  more  against  the 
play  is  the  closeness  with  which  it  observes  the  Schiller  tradition, 
from  the  King  Laurin  ballad  (very  like  the  fisher-boy’s  ballad 
in  ‘  Wilhelm  Tell  ’)  at  the  opening,  to  such  a  passage  as  this,  where 
Theodahad  describes  Justinian  to  Amalasuntha : 

'  So  muss  ich  vou  der  Sonne 
Dir  sprechen  :  denn  die  Sonne  dieser  Welt 
Das  ist  er  !  An  dem  sorgenvolleu  Tage, 

Als  Behsar  zum  SchifE  ging  nach  Kartnago 
Zum  Kampf  mit  den  Yandalen,  sah  ich  inn. 

Bizanz  erzitterte — ein  einziger 
War  ruhig  wie  an  alien  Tagen — er. 

Ich  sah  ihn,  als  heimkehrend  Belisar 
Ihm  das  gefangene  Yandalenvolk 
Zu  Fiissen  breitete,  wie  eine  Schleppe, 

Die  ihm  der  Sieg  gewoben.  Ganz  Bizanz 
In  Jubel  iiberschlug’s — ein  einziger 
War  ruhig  wie  an  alien  Tagen — er.’  * 

This  is  only  rhetorical  blank  verse.  A  far  better  passage  is 
where  Amalasuntha  absolves  herself  from  tenderness  in  parting 
with  the  man  she  loves : 

‘  Amalaric. 

0  von  Haupt  zu  Fiissen 
Zittert  imd  bebt  die  herrUche  Gestalt. 

‘  Amalasuntha. 

Es  ist  das  Morgenrot  das  schaudern  macht. 

(She  points  to  the  torches  which  are  beginning  to  go  out) 
Das  Licht  versagt  den  Dienst. 

Der  Tag  der  heut  gewesen  tritt  sein  Recht 
Dem  Tage  ab,  der  morgen  kommen  wird. 


Then  must  I 

Speak  of  the  sun  ;  for  of  this  world  the  sun. 

That  is  he.  On  that  doubtful  anxious  day 
When  Belisarius  shipped  his  host  ’gainst  Carthage — 
Against  the  Yandal^in  that  day  I  saw  him. 
Byzantium  trembled  :  and  one  man  alone 
Stood  unmoved  as  on  other  days — Justinian. 

I  saw  him  when  Belisarius,  returned, 

The  captive  Yandals  Uke  a  carpet  spread 
Beneath  his  conquering  feet  that  Yictory 
Had  woven  for  him.  All  Byzantium 
O’erflowed  with  jubilation.  One  alone 
Stood  umnoved  as  on  other  days — Justinian. 
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Und  auf  der  Schwelle  zwischen  heut  und  morgen 
Zum  Kinde  wieder  immer  wird  der  Mensch 
Das  schaudernd  aus  bekanntem  Raum  hinausgeht 
In  xmbekannten.’  ♦ 

The  story,  moreover,  is  moving  in  a  high  degree.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  much  real  personality  is  given  to  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  drama.  This  is  certainly  the  ‘  old  wine.’ 

There  are  others  who  also  write  blank-verse  plays,  but  with  a 
difference.  They  think  more  of  the  human  being,  less  of  the 
setting  of  the  stage.  Hugo  von  Hofimannsthal  is  less  traditional 
than  Wildenbruch.  His  ‘  Gerettete  Venedig  ’  (‘  Venice  Pre¬ 
served  ’)  was  written  and  played  last  year.  It  is  a  recasting  of 
Otway’s  play,  which  is  nowadays  discarded  by  our  theatres,  but 
has  been  performed  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Better  in  point  of 
versification,  but  probably  not  so  actable,  are  the  two  tragedies 
which  Hofimannsthal  has  adapted  from  the  Greek  drama, 

‘  (Edipus  und  die  Sphinx  ’  and  ‘  Elektra.’  In  the  Isist  there  is  a 
passage  where  Electra  speaks  to  her  father’s  spirit — 

‘  Wo  bist  du,  Vater  ?  Hast  du  nicht  die  Kraft 
Dein  Angesicht  herauf  zu  mir  zu  schleppen 
Es  ist  die  Stunde,  unsere  Stunde  ist’s  !  ’  &c. 

which  ij  would  be  a  pleasure  to  quote  if  space  allowed  us  so 
to  do.  Another  poetic  play,  produced  last  year  and  acted  in 
London,  is  Richard  Beer-Hofimann’s  ‘  Graf  von  Charolais,’ 
founded  on  Massinger’s  ‘  Fatal  Dowry.’ 

And  from  Hofimannsthal  and  Beer-Hofimann  we  pass  through 
all  manner  of  poetic  drama,  or  at  least  of  plays  in  verse,  till  we 
come  to  the  graceful  amusing  ‘  Zwillingsschwester  ’  of  Ludwig 
Fulda,  in  rhymed  verse ;  in  plot  a  sort  of  mixture  between 
the  ‘  Comedy  of  Errors  ’  and  ‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’  It  tells 
how  a  wife,  to  get  back  the  heart  of  her  husband,  pretended  to 
be  her  own  twin-sister,  whom  the  husband  had  never  seen ;  all 
the  graces  which  he  had  grown  tired  of  in  his  wife,  Giuditta, 
Orlando  rediscovers  in  the  supposed  Renata.  The  cleverest  and 
most  intimate  touch  is  that  Giuditta’s  four-year-old  child  is 

*  It  is  the  coming  day  which  makes  me  tremble 
The  lights  deny  their  service. 

The  day  which  is  to-day  resigns  his  kingdom 
To  that  which  is  to-morrow  ; 

And  on  the  threshold  between  day  and  morrow 
Man  ever  to  his  childhood  spirit  returns. 

That  shivers  leaving  the  familiar  chamber 
For  the  unknown. 
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never  deceived  for  a  moment,  and  is,  of  course,  accounted 
stupid  by  his  father  therefor.  Giuditta,  when  left  alone  with 
little  Sandro,  asks  his  pardon  : 

*  Sandro,  mein  Herz,  mein  Alles,  o  vergieb  ! 

Gem  ware  deine  Mutter  wieder  lieb, 

Und  muss  dich  doch  verleugnen,  um  das  Wetter 
Zu  bannen  das  ob  unsern  Hauptern  droht ! 

Vergieb  ihr,  Sandro,  das  sie,  gliihend  rot 
Vor  Scham,  in  dein  Gemut  Verwirrung  sendet! 

Dich  tauscht  die  Maske  nicht ;  doch  war  er  leicht  verblendet.* 

At  the  end  of  the  category  may  be  placed  Paul  Ernst’s  ‘  Eine 
‘  Nacht  in  Florenz,’  a  sort  of  parody  of  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet.’ 

This  is  the  drama  which  lies  far  away,  not  alone  from  Scandi¬ 
navian  influence,  but  from  the  Time-spirit  everywhere.  It  can 
produce  things  of  beauty,  but  it  cannot  be  described  as  tho¬ 
roughly  alive.  The  German  j)rose  dramatists  are  of  a  different 
type.  They  form  a  very  large  company,  and  among  them  have 
produced  a  body  of  work  that  deserves  to  be  known.  Two 
names  alone  have  achieved  real  celebrity  in  Europe — Sudermann 
and  Hauptmann.  But  because  they  are  so  well  known  they  need 
not  detain  us  long  here.  Hauptmann  was  made  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  year  or  two  ago.* 
And  now  that  Ibsen  is  dead  Hermann  Sudermann  is  probably 
the  best-known  dramatist  in  Europe ;  if  he  shares  his  fame 
with  anyone,  it  is  with  D’Annunzio.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his 
work  is  on  a  level  with  his  fame.  Being  conspicuous,  Suder¬ 
mann  has,  of  course,  been  made  a  special  mark  for  attack 
by  ‘  Young  Berlin,’  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Independent 
Theatre  and  the  ‘  Neue  Rundschau.’  We  have  no  desire  to  join 
in  these  attacks.  In  Sudermann  must  be  recognised  a  play¬ 
wright  of  extraordinary  skill  and  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in 
all  that  concerns  his  craft.  He  has  a  gift  of  assimilating  ideas. 
But  he  has,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  no  personal  note  ;  and  when 
he  crystallises  in  his  dramas  something  which  is  ‘  in  the  air,’  it 
is  apt  to  assume  rather  a  commonplace,  rather  a  vulgar  shape. 
That  ‘  Heimath  ’  (‘  Magda  ’)  is  a  supremely  actable  play,  that  is 
proved  ambulando.  ‘  Heimath  ’  has  no  special  note  of  originality. 
It  presents  the  German  middle-class  in  all  its  dulness  and  small¬ 
ness.  But  German  middle-class  life  has  a  hundred  times  been 
the  butt  of  German  wit ;  and  among  the  modems  it  is  dealt  with 
much  more  piquantly  by  Von  Moser.  ‘  Heimath  ’  likewise  poses 
the  revolt  of  a  woman  against  the  chain  of  morals  ;  but  it  presents 
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this — which  too  has  been  for  half  a  century  ‘  in  the  air  ’ — in  the 
most  obvious  form.  ‘  Die  Ehre’  (‘  Honour  ’),  which  is  an  earlier 
and  inferior  piece  by  the  same  author,  holds  its  place  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  it  has  been  the  parent  of  other  dramas  on  the  same 
subject.  Yet  the  writing  d  tkhe  is  very  obvious  ;  and  Trast,  the 
deus  ex  machina,  who  in  a  sense  makes  the  play,  is  as  conven¬ 
tional  a  creation  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

Sudermann,  when  he  writes  a  thPse,  does  not,  however,  take  his 
thesis  very  seriously.  It  is  a  certain  element  of  strength  in  him 
that  he  can  pass  lightly  from  subject  to  subject,  seizing  some¬ 
thing  of  all  that  is  flashing  through  men’s  minds.  Often  it  is  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  that  he  follows.  In  the  two  plays  just  cited,  for 
instance,  Sudermann  presents  us  with  what  Ibsen  is  supposed  by 
the  Teutonic  mind  to  be — the  man  of  ‘  questions.’  Ibsen  is  not 
that  in  reality.  In  the  ‘  Doll’s  House  ’  he  comes  nearest  to 
being  so ;  and  the  ‘  Doll’s  House  ’  is  the  first  of  Ibsen’s  pieces 
which  had  a  wide  acceptance.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  Norse¬ 
man’s  dramas  as  a  whole  that  they  deal  in  questions.  That 
which  sways  Ibsen’s  art,  as  it  must  govern  the  art  of  every  great 
dramatist,  is  the  conception  of — the  creation  of — character. 
His  Stockmanns  and  Bernicks  and  John  Gabriel  Borkmans  and 
old  Hejres,  his  Hedda  Gablers  and  Rebecca  Wests,  exist  essen¬ 
tially  for  and  by  themselves,  not  for  the  sake  of  demonstration. 
It  is  far  easier  to  copy  Ibsen  as  a  propounder  of  questions  than 
Ibsen  as  a  creator  of  character ;  and  our  most  popular  play¬ 
wright,  Mr.  Pinero,  has  done  precisely  what  Sudermann  has 
done. 

Not  that  in  the  case  of  either  the  English  or  the  German 
dramatist  there  is  no  conception  of  charsmter.  But  in  neither 
case  does  it  go  very  deep.  It  is  enough  for  the  stage,  perhaps  ; 
enough  for  the  play  at  least  as  we  see  it,  not  enough  for  the  play 
as  we  remember  it.  So  is  it  with  the  four  women  in  another  of 
Sudermann’s  pieces,  ‘  Schmetterlingsschlacht.’  We  have  an 
adequate  presentment  of  that  shabby-genteel  story,  but  there 
is  Uttle  which  we  carry  away.  ‘  Gliick  im  Winkel  ’  is,  after 
‘  Magda,’  his  high-water  mark.  But  Wiedemann  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  baron  (Trast  again  in  quite  a  different  guise)  soon  grow 
shadowy  in  our  thoughts.  Sudermann’s  latest  plays  are  ‘  Stein 
unter  Steinen  ’  and  ‘  Das  Bloomenboot.’  In  the  former  his 
airy  telegraph  seems  to  have  caught  some  few  words  of  a  message 
from  Gorky’s  ‘  Nachtasyl,’  which  was  acted  with  great  success 
in  Germany  two  or  three  years  ago.  Certainly  Struve  the 
ex-convict,  with  his  talk  of  the  ‘  High  School  ’  (his  name  for 
prison)  and  his  cynical,  humorous,  bitter  attitude  towards  life, 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  Gorky  type.  The  passage,  for  example. 
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where  Struve  tells  the  young  workmen  of  Zarnke’s  yard  about 
the  lime  tree  which  one  so  longed  to  see  the  whole  of,  and  which, 
when  once  one  got  out  of  prison,  proved  to  be  a  commonplace 
lime  tree  after  all :  this  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  Russian 
playwright :  but  by  the  side  of  Gorky’s  his  shafts  are  blunt. 
The  plot  of  ‘  Stein  unter  Steinen  ’  is  rather  complicated,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  it  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  If 
it  owes  something  to  Gorky,  it  owes  something  too  to  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  example.  After  the  manner  of  Hauptmann  it  treats  us 
to  a  good  deal  of  dialect,  but  it  skates  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters  which  Hauptmann  sounds  to  their  tragic  depths.  Now 
and  again  it  is  Dickens-like  in  its  superficiality. 

‘  Das  Bloomenboot  ’  is  a  piece  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  charm.  It  tells  of  a  mother,  daughter  of  a  rich  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  has  lived  altogether  for  art  and  not  at  all  for  morals. 
She  is  now  in  the  forties.  Her  first  husband  had  been  of  the 
firm,  but  her  married  life  had  never  hindered  her  from  having 
lovers ;  on  this  husband’s  death  she  married  one  of  the  lovers. 
By  the  first  husband  she  had  two  daughters,  Rafaella  and 
Thea.  Rafaella  she  has  in  her  turn  married  to  a  member  of  the 
firm  in  the  next  generation,  to  a  man  of  no  birth  or  attraction, 
but  with  a  genius  for  finance,  on  the  complete  understanding 
that  Rafaella  will  tread  the  path  of  pleasure  which  she  has  trod 
before  her.  And  this  Rafaella  does,  adoring  her  mother  all  the 
while.  The  same  is  planned  for  Thea,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
play  is  married  to  her  cousin.  This  Renaissance  freedom  in  love 
and  art  is  the  ‘  Boat  of  Flowers  ’  in  which  they  are  to  sail  down 
life.  Rafaella  is  already  embarked.  But  Thea  at  the  last 
moment  finds  she  loves  her  husband.  So  she  stays  upon  the  shore. 

To  pass  from  Sudermann’s  plays  to  Hauptmann’s  is  a  curious 
sensation.  Yet  after  all  it  can  be  best  likened  to  nothing  more 
remote  than  the  sensation  we  all  have  in  passing  out  of  a  theatre 
into  the  streets  upon  some  wet  blustering  night,  when  even  the 
most  familiar  London  scenes  seem  to  have  changed  somewhat, 
and  every  moment  to  partake  in  equal  measure  of  a  grim,  almost 
sordid  reality,  and  an  unapprehended  fantasy.  Gerhard  Haupt- 
maim  has  always  in  this  way  hovered  between  realism  and 
fantasy.  This  is  true  even  when  we  think  of  his  prose  dramas, 
and  leave  out  of  account  ‘  Die  versunkene  Glocke  ’  (‘  The 
‘  Sunken  Bell  ’),  a  thing  quite  unique  and  apart.  ‘  Die  Weber  ’ 
had  its  counterpart  or  its  opposite  in  ‘  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt.’ 
Of  these  things  we  have  spoken  in  a  bygone  number.  In  the 
domain  of  realism  Hauptmaim  has  done  in  recent  years  nothing 
better  than  ‘  Michael  Kramer.’  But  he  has  quite  recently  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  fantastic  drama  which  is  certainly  very  fantastic 
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indeed.  ‘  Und  Pippa  tanzt  ’  (‘  And  Pippa  dances  ’)  owes,  of 
course,  ita  name  to  Browning,  but  it  owes  him  nothing  more. 
It  more  nearly  resembles  ‘  Hansel  and  Grethel  ’  than  any  stage 
piece  that  we  can  call  to  mind.  But  ‘  Hansel  and  Grethel  ’  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  Kindermarchen.  That  which 
gives  it  form,  which  re-creates  it  as  a  piece  for  the  boards,  is  its 
music.  And  that  which  creates  ‘  Die  versunkene  Glocke  ’  is, 
on  its  side,  essentially  the  versification,  though,  of  course, 

‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  is  much  more  than  a  child’s  story.  Now  in 
‘  Und  Pippa  tanzt  ’  we  have  no  verse.  A  great  part  of  the  play 
is  mere  folk-tale  and  of  a  childish  sort.  Hauptmann’s  energy 
and  conviction  seem  to  have  abandoned  him  after  the  first  act ; 
but  that  is  so  good  that  the  play  remains  an  impressive  one 
despite  its  shortcomings.  The  Pippa  of  this  story  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Italian  glass-painter,  Tagliazoni.  She  is  meant  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  furnace  in  which  glass — the  wonder  of 
Bohemian  glass — is  made.  She  is  not  really  distinguishable 
from  Rautendelein  of  ‘  The  Simken  Bell,’  though  she  is  a 
fire  and  Rautendelein  is  a  sort  of  nymph  ;  but,  whereas  Rauten¬ 
delein  is  created  by  the  verse,  Pippa  is  no  more  than  a  shadow 
or  a  name.  Pippa  is  carried  off  by  the  glass-house  representative 
of  the  gnome  of  our  fairy  tales :  ‘  der  alte  Huhn,’  a  former 
glass-blower,  who  lives  alone  in  a  hut  upon  the  mountain-side. 
The  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  of  Silesia,  among  which  is 
also  a  ‘  going  ’  manufactory  of  glass  similar  evidently  to  Bohemian 
glass ;  for,  of  course,  Bohemia  lies  only  a  mile  or  so  away  over 
the  border.  And  this  new  Rautendelein  is  rescued  from  the 
gnome  by  the  modem  counterpart  of  ‘  Boots’  or  ‘  Poor  Hans,’ the 
eternal  youngest  son  of  Fortune,  the  wanderer  Michael  Hellriegel, 
and  carried  up  the  moimtain  to  the  house  of  Wann  (When  ?), 
‘eine  mythische  Personlichkeit.’  That  which  most  mars  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  the  excellence  of  the  first  scene.  Here  we 
are  seemingly  quite  in  the  real  world ;  but  if  we  have  read  the 
list  of  dramatis  personce  we  have  the  further  sense  of  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  symbolic  world.  The  scene  is  crowded,  but 
excellently  set.  At  one  table  sits  the  director  of  the  glass 
manufactory ;  at  the  card-table  play  a  group  of  the  skilled  artisans 
of  the  same,  among  them  Tagliazoni,  the  father  of  Pippa. 
Workmen  are  drinking  at  other  tables.  Wende,  the  landlord, 
moves  from  group  to  group.  He  and  the  director  talk  ;  and  the  old 
Huhn  comes  in,  ‘  ein  riesiger  Mensch,’  all  in  rags,  with  long  red 
hair  and  beard  and  bushy  red  eyebrows.  There  is  something 
which  gives  us  a  thrill  when  the  director  says  d  propos  of  Huhn — 

‘  When  one  looks  at  that  old  fellow  and  thinks  of  Paris  one  doesn’t 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Paris; 
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‘  Wende.  Have  you  been  to  Paris  again  ? 

‘  Director.  Only  three  days  back.  Brought  tremendous  orders. 

‘  Wende.  Ah  !  Then  it  pays  ? 

‘  Director.  Pays  ?  Costs  money  and  brings  money — more 
though.  No,  it’s  no  folly  going  there.  The  restaurants  all  ablaze. 
Duchesses  in  silk  and  gold  and  Brussels  lace.  The  Palais-Royal 
ladies !  Our  glass,  the  finest  crystal,  on  the  tables ;  things  that 
some  such  hairy  old  giant  as  that  Huhn  has  made  !  ’ 

It  is  into  such  passages  as  these  that  Hauptmann  can  compress 
the  essence  of  his  symbolism  as  no  other  writer  can. 

A  lame  ocarina-player  *  comes  into  the  guest  room.  The 
director  insists  on  Pippa  being  called  down  to  dance,  and  Huhn 
is  set  to  dance  opposite  her ;  ’tis  one  of  the  customary  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  place  to  set  old  Huhn  to  dance  with  Pippa.  While 
all  the  folk  seem  to  be  watching  the  dancing,  Tagliazoni  manipu¬ 
lates  the  cards ;  he  has  already  won  a  lot  this  evening ;  two  of 
his  companions  observe  him  ;  he  runs  off,  and  there  is  a  hue  and 
cry.  For  a  moment  the  inn  room  is  left  to  Huhn  and  Pippa, 
and  Huhn  carries  off  the  girl  to  his  hut  while  her  father  is  being 
knifed  out  in  the  snow.  In  the  next  act  Hellriegel  comes  in 
search  of  her,  and  without  much  difficulty — Hauptmann  is 
perhaps  ashamed  to  employ  the  machinery  of  the  old  fairy  tales ; 
but  that  is  a  mistake — ^Hellriegel  takes  the  girl  off  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  deep  in  snow,  as  far  as  Wann’s  house.  The  rest  is  rather 
stupid.  Wann  is  not  so  much  a  mythic  ‘  Personlichkeit  ’  as  a 
being  strayed  out  of  a  child’s  tale.  He  smacks,  with  his  tele¬ 
scopes  and  the  rest,  more  of  pantomime,  or,  at  least,  of  ‘  Hansel 
‘  and  Grethel  ’  or  ‘  Peter  Pan,’  than  he  does  of  symbolic  drama. 
At  the  last  Pippa,  who  is  the  incarnation  of  the  dame  of  the 
glass-furnace,  is  released  and  disappears. 

There  is  doubtless  something  interesting  in  the  attempt  to 
present  a  theme  of  this  sort  as  a  prose  drama,  and  the  first  act 
shows  that  it  can  be  done.  The  first  act  differences  ‘  Und  Pippa 
tanzt  ’  altogether  from  ‘  Die  versunkene  Glocke.’  But  the  fact 
that  when  the  folk-tale  requires  adventure,  as  in  the  rescue  of 
Pippa,  Hauptmann  has  checked  his  hand  and  changed  his  mind, 
is  a  sign  of  weakness  which  pursues  the  author  to  the  end  of  the 
piece.  He  is  not  sustained  by  the  incitement  of  versifying,  and 
he  does  not  care  enough  about  his  story  to  make  it  as  moving 
(or  as  full  of  movement  even)  as  it  might  be  made. 

There  is  another  tradition  belonging  to  heroic  drama  in 

*  The  ocarina  is  a  small  wind-instrument,  more  or  less  like  a 
flageolet.  It  is  made  of  terra-cotta.  *  It  has  a  hollow,  rather  sweet 
tone,  similar  to  that  of  a  stopped  organ-pipe.’  (Dr.  Stone  in  Grove’s 
‘  Diet,  of  Music.’)  * 
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Germany  besides  that  carried  on  by  this  drama  from  our 
Elizabethans  :  on  this  other  side  it  was  a  foretaste  of  something 
new — ^Romanticism.  Romantic  drama  was  not  alone — did  not 
alone  aim  at  being — on  a  high  level  of  passion  or  action  ;  it  must 
bristle  with  strange  adventures  and  come  near  the  borderland 
of  what  is  Satanic  and  supernatural.  It  was,  or  would  be, 
mediaeval,  which  the  Elizabethans  never  tried  to  be.  It  lived 
on  elemental  passions  ;  it  defied  the  heavenly  powers — ‘  nargue 
a  Dieu  ’  sing  Victor  Hugo’s  Bourgraves — ^to  a  degree  which 
would  have  made  Shakespeare  stare.  It  dealt  in  solitary  barons 
and  robbers,  and  robber-barons,  much  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
knights  of  chivalry.  Nay,  whoever  else  was  omitted,  let  not  on 
any  account  the  robbers  be  left  out.  From  ‘  Gotz  von  Ber- 
‘  lichingen  ’  through  ‘  Manfred  ’  down  to  ‘  Hernani  ’  the  robber 
and  the  outlaw  lord  it  in  these  plays.  Goethe  was  of  the  romantic 
drama  ;  Schiller  was  for  it ;  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  there  is  no  need 
to  recall  what  they  have  done  for  Romanticism.  Now  all  this 
has  fallen  very  dead  to  us.  Modern  realism  is  a  reaction  against 
Romanticism  much  more  than  against  the  old  heroic  drama. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  specially  interesting  that  we  should  get 
a  flicker  of  the  dying  Romanticism  in  Ibsen’s  early  play  ‘  Lady 
‘Inger.’  It  is  most  of  all  the  elemental  passions  which  the 
modem  dramatist  eschews.  Insatiable,  hereditary  revenge, 
being  the  passion  most  difficult  to  find  in  modern  society,  was 
specially  dear  to  the  Romantics.  What  we  call  psychology  is  to¬ 
day  the  first  thing,  the  second  thing,  the  third  thing  in  our  plays 
and  novels,  whatsoever  their  time  or  setting.  And  psycho¬ 
logy  really  means  a  dealing  with  emotions,  which,  whatever 
elw  they  be,  must  not  be  elemental  or  ‘  obvious.’  The  vast 
majority  of  pieces  written  for  the  German  stage  to-day  are  of 
this  psychological  sort.  A  considerable  number  of  these  are 
one-act  pieces,  impressions  of  a  moment,  side  incidents  in  a 
life,  emotions  which,  even  if  violent  for  the  time  being,  are  not 
made  to  endure.  An  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  thing  is 
the  latest  (a  two-act)  play  by  Von  Keyserling,  ‘  Benignens 
‘  Erlebniss  ’  (‘  Benigna’s  Experience  ’),  published  this  year.  Ernst 
von  Keyserling  is  a  Viennese  playwright.  There  is  a  little 
group  of  such — Arthur  Schnitzler,  Hermann  Bahr  are  of  it — very 
talented,  with  a  grace  and  charm  of  their  own.  The  scene  of 
‘  Benignens  Erlebniss  ’  is  a  villa  just  outside  Vienna  where 
dwells,  quite  shut  away  from  the  world,  a  Baron  Kraft  von 
Aachberg,  a  retired  functionary  of  no  high  oflScial  rank,  but  with 
all  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  He  is  content 
to  be  wheeled  about  his  garden  in  the  day,  and  to  play  picquet 
with  the  doctor  every  evening.  His  wife’s  brother,  Baron  Went 
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von  Hochsattel,  comes  every  afternoon  to  make  a  change  in  the 
company,  and  Benigna  has  been  betrothed,  before  the  play 
opens,  to  a  young  lieutenant,  no  doubt  in  the  same  rank  of  life, 
with  an  existence  as  aristocratic  and  as  insignificant  marked  out 
for  her  in  the  future.  But  the  date  of  this  history  does  not 
suit  so  well  with  the  determined  indifference  of  the  baron  to  all 
outside  affairs,  for  it  is  the  moment  of  the  revolt,  the  half¬ 
successful  revolution  of  1848,  and  the  chances  of  war  bring  a 
wounded  student,  Alois  Fischer,  almost  a  boy,  who  has  been 
fighting  behind  the  barricades,  to  hide  himself  in  their  garden 
and  die  there  if  it  should  so  chance.  He  is  found  by  the  servant ; 
and  Benigna,  supported  by  the  doctor,  insists  on  bringing  him 
into  the  house.  This  is  the  first  act.  A  dozen  hours  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  acts,  during  which  interval  the 
powers  have  been  dethroned.  Benigna  has  taken  the  direction 
of  everything,  and  for  a  brief  moment  the  life  of  the  shut-in 
\dlla  centres  round  the  proletary  student.  The  interest  of  the 
play  is  in  the  dialogue  between  Benigna  and  Alois.  This  is 
Benigna’s  experience,  her  one  experience  of  the  real.  It  is  a 
sin  against  realism  to  make  a  dying  man  speak,  and  be  spoken 
to  so  much ;  Dr.  Gerstl  would  have  forbidden  it.  But,  putting 
that  aside,  the  scene  excellently  presents  Benigna’s  passionate 
desire  to  partake  of  this  new  life,  Alois’  callous  indifference  to 
her  and  all  she  tries  to  be  to  him ;  all  this  is  very  true  and  very 
moving.  Her  uncle,  the  philosopher  of  the  circle  (who  is  in  a 
way  in  love  with  Benigna,  as  in  Catholic  countries  may  be) 
cannot  persuade  her  that  ‘  he — he  lives  in  his  own  world ;  and 
‘  you  and  all  you  want  to  give  to  him  are  unreal  as  a  dream.’ 
When  Fischer  dies  the  girl  cries  out : 

‘  Why  should  he  die  ?  Wliy  couldn’t  he  have  lived  ?  He  wished 
to  live.  Why  should  he  die  while  we  are  allowed  to  live.  He - ’ 

‘  We  ?  ’  says  Went.  ‘  Ah,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  because  we 
have  no  reality  in  our  lives  to  die  for.’ 

Another  of  Keyserling’s  plays — an  earlier,  ‘  Peter  Hawel  — 
presents  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  Hawel,  a  landlord  of  the 
old-fashioned  type — ^half  yeoman,  that  is  to  say — is  married  to  a 
Polish  girl  by  much  his  junior,  and  his  complete  antithesis  in 
character.  He  is  strenuous  and  ‘  dour  ’ ;  she  light  and  frivolous 
to  the  finger-tips.  She  gets  her  nephew,  Gordon,  taken  as 
Volontar  (much  the  same  as  the  apprentice  to  a  land  agent)  on 
the  estate.  Gordon  is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  dance  or  sing 
with  his  aunt.  And  in  this  play,  as  in  ‘  Benignens  Erlebniss,’ 
there  is  the  suggestion,  offensive  to  a  Protestant  mind,  not  so 
to  a  Catholic,  even  an  unpractising  writer  of  a  Catholic  country. 
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of  a  sort  of  love-making  between  the  two  generations  (aunt  and 
nephew  here,  as  uncle  and  niece  in  ‘  Benignens  Erlebniss  ’).  In 
any  case,  Peter  feels  that  more  and  more  his  wife  is  undermining 
his  moral  nature,  sapping  all  his  strength  of  character.  He  ends 
by  throwing  her  over  a  precipice.  Such  a  tragedy  as  that  is 
out  of  the  picture,  and  destroys  the  artistic  merits  of  the  play. 
But  as  a  piece  of  psychology,  it  is  interesting. 

Or  take  three  other  plays  of  more  pretension  by  three  different 
waiters,  different  in  character,  unequal  in  merit,  but  all  three 
worth  the  knowing — ‘  Die  grosste  Siinde  ’  (The  Unforgiveable 
Sin),  by  Otto  Ernst ;  ‘  Zwischenspiel,’  by  Arthur  Schnitzler  ;  and 
‘Fiorenza,’  by  Thomas  Mann.  The  tet  of  these  playwrights 
is  something  of  an  ‘  old  parliamentary  hand  ’ ;  he  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  playwright  of  the  school  of  Sudermann,  and  can  turn  out 
pieces  of  various  types  suitable  for  the  stage.  ‘  The  Unforgive- 
‘  able  Sin  ’  is  a  tragedy  of  a  very  serious  intention,  and  certainly 
‘  actual  ’  as  regards  plot.  It  is  one  of  those  pieces  character¬ 
istic  of  Germany,  wherein  we  see  Ibsenism  transmuted  by  the 
Teutonic  brain,  a  metaphysical  presentment  of  what  Ibsen 
should  have  been  rather  than  that  which  he  really  was.  Wolf¬ 
gang  Behrens  is  the  affianced  of  Magdalene  Wohlers.  Wohlers  is 
a  man  of  business,  and  rich.  The  hero’s  Christian  name  will  be 
evidence  enough  to  the  cunning  reader  that  Behrens  is  a  true  hero, 
full  of  high  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  lot ;  in  these 
he  has  already  sacrificed  his  private  fortune.  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  he  is  no  longer  a  'persona  gratissima  to  Magdalene’s  parents  ; 
he  is  now,  among  other  things,  tutor  to  Fritz,  Magdalene’s 
twelve-year-old  brother.  But  add  to  this  that  Wolfgang  is  a 
strong  anti-clerical.  Not  that  the  Wohlers  household  is  pious. 
As  Fritz  says  to  Wolfgang  : 

‘The  curate  (Kandidat)  says  that  whoever  does  not  say  his 
‘prayers  is  godless,  and  caimot  be  a  good  man.  But  here  at 
‘home  nobody  says  their  prayers.  Papa  doesn’t,  mamma 
‘doesn’t,  Magdalene  doesn’t,  and  I  don’t.’  The  Wohlers 
wish  all  the  same  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Church, 
whereas  Wolfgang  pushes  his  anti-clericalism  till  it  makes  a 
scandal.  The  Wohlers  would  break  off  the  engagement.  But 
Magdalene  sticks  to  her  lover  and  marries  him  in  the  face  of 
the  father’s  prohibition.  All  assistance  from  the  father-in-law 
is  cut  off,  and  they  fall  into  great  poverty.  Still  Behrens  sup¬ 
poses  that  his  wife  goes  with  him  heart  and  soul,  till  their  child 
Bichard  falls  ill.  Then  Magdalene  begs  and  insists  that  he  shall 
be  baptized.  This  does  not  save  the  child’s  life,  and  Magdalene 
takes  it  as  a  judgement  from  heaven.  Having  given  way  on  one 
point,  Wolfgang  gives  way  on  others,  and  makes  terms  with  the 
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clerical  powers  that  be.  This  is  the  ‘  unforgiveable  sin,’  that 
he  has  trifled  with  his  own  conscience,  and  Magdalene  at  the  end 
comes  to  see  the  same ;  that  it  has  been  but  superstition  with 
her  too,  and  her  belief  is  with  her  husband.  So  they  go  into  an 
inner  chamber  and  shoot  themselves,  just  before  the  father-  and 
mother-in-law  come  to  bring  their  reconciliation,  and  to  bring 
material  assistance.  It  is  a  rather  stagey  play.  More  especially 
is  Pastor  Meiling  poorly  done — nothing  else  but  the  hypocritical 
worldly  parson  who  has  figured  on  a  hundred  boards.  But  in 
that  it  is  eminently  psychological,  Herr  Ernst’s  play  may 
be  reckoned  ‘  in  the  movement.’ 

Arthur  Schnitzler  is  a  young  Viennese  author,  known  by  two 
or  three  novels  and  tales,  and  by  a  tolerably  ample  production  in 
drama.  A  good  many  of  his  plays  are  one-act  pieces.  ‘  Full  of 
‘  art,  but  with  no  great  natural  gifts,’  this  the  judgement  on 
Schnitzler  of  Hermann  Bahr  sitting  as  critic.  But  as  Bahr  is 
also  a  Viennese,  and  also  a  playwright,  and  so  in  every  sense  a 
rival,  his  judgement  cannot  pass  unsuspect.  ‘  Zwischenspiel’ 
(which,  being  interpreted,  is  ‘  Intermezzo  ’)  is  a  formal  three-act 
drama  of  a  sort  rather  specially  characteristic  of  our  day,  too 
sombre  in  its  ending  to  pass  for  comedy,  too  insignificant  or 
mesquin  to  be  called  tragedy.  The  conductor  of  an  orchestra 
(one  would  rather  say  Kapellmeister  or  chef  d'orchestre,  both 
these  names  sounding  so  much  more  important),  Amadeus  Adams 
by  name,  a  young  man  of  some  thirty  years,  has  for  wife  a 
distinguished  opera-singer,  Cacilie  Adams- Ortenburg.  On  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  Adams  is  discovered,  tr3dng  over  her  part 
with  another  singer,  Grafin  Friederika  Moosheim  ;  while  his  wife, 
we  learn  from  the  dialogue,  has  gone  out  walking  or  driving  with 
a  young  prince,  Sigismund,  Fiirst  von  und  zu  Maradas-Lohen- 
stein.  In  these  facts  alone  the  plot  seems  to  be  indicated  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Friederika,  who  is  practising  the  sympathetic 
part  of  Goethe’s  Philine,  is  quite  clearly  making  love  to  Amadeus. 
Equally  evident  is  it  that  if  a  young  opera-singer  goes  out 
driving  with  a  prince  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  talk.  But  such 
doings  as  these  taken  alone  are  ‘  obviously  too  obvious  ’  for 
modem  drama.  There  must  be  something  psychological  in 
the  situation.  It  exists  here  in  the  fact  that  both  Amadeus  and 
Cacilie  recognise  that  they  are  too  kiinstlich  to  feel  the  vulgar 
pangs  of  jealousy,  and  too  straightforward  to  wish  or  expect 
to  conceal  anjrthing  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  they  should  drift  apart.  But  each  is 
so  afraid  of  laying  chains  upon  the  other  that  he  or  she  pushes 
that  other  into  the  rival’s  arms.  The  catastrophe  is  faintly 
connected  with  the  necessity  which  Amadeus  conceives  of 
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being  alone,  away  from  his  wife’s  companionship  to  write 
the  Intermezzo — the  Zwischenspiel — of  a  symphonic  piece  to 
which  she  is  not  over  S3mipathetic.  But  the  time  he  spends 
with  Philine  and  she  with  the  Fiirst  is  in  itself  only  essentially 
a  Zwischenspiel.  If  the  husband  and  wife  had  had  the  natural¬ 
ness,  the  manhness  as  one  may  say,  to  give  way  a  little  to  ele¬ 
mental  emotion,  the  separation  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Even  as  it  is,  a  reconciliation  is  the  most  natural  ending.  But 
as  the  natural  is  sometimes  (alas  !)  also  the  ‘  obvious,’  Schnitzler 
is  obliged  to  deny  himself  this  ;  and  the  play  ends  in  this  wise  : 

‘  Amadeus.  This  is  our  reward  for  having  always  been  truthful 
one  to  the  other. 

‘  Cacilie  {turning  back).  Truthful  ?  Have  we  always  been  that  ? 

‘  Amadeus.  Cacilie  ! 

‘  Cacilie.  No  :  I  don’t  believe  that — now.  If  in  other  things 
we  were  truthful,  that  we  should  at  once  have  reconciled  ourselves 
—I  to  the  passion  you  professed  for  Coimtess  Friederika,  and  you 
to  my  inchnation  for  Sigismund — that  wasn’t  truth.  If  we  had 
spat  out  our  anger  face  to  face,  our  bitterness,  our  suspicions, 
Amadeus,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  calm  and  reasonable  folk,  we 
should  have  been  truthful  then. 

[Cacilie  off. 

‘  Amadeus  {alone).  Good — we  were  not  truthful  then. 

Whereupon  Amadeus  packs  up  his  things  and  disappears  out 
of  Cacilie’s  life — ^we  may  imagine.  Or  we  may  imagine  that 
he  comes  back  again.* 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  Thomas  Mann,  otherwise  than  as 
the  author  of  ‘  Fiorenza.’  But  this  play  is  by  much  the  best  of 
the  three  which  we  have  chosen  for  comparison.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  so  from  a  literary  standpoint ;  it  does  not  seem  quite  so 
actable,  and  whether  it  has  been  acted  or  how  it  would  look 
upon  the  stage  we  are  unaware.'  The  play  is  not  the  less  modern 
in  its  character  (or  should  we  say  in  its  morale,  its  ethos)  from 
being  placed  in  the  day  (the  last  day  as  it  proves)  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  our  author  is 
concerned  to  discover  something  psychologically  new,  and 
at  all  hazards  not  obvious.  He  finds  it  in  a  new  reading 
of  the  character  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  The  unhappy  Prior 
of  San  Marco  seems  destined  to  serve  philosophical  authors  as 
a  demonstration.  George  Eliot  made  him  a  text  for  a  sermon 
on  the  positive  philosophy — Christianity  plus  Science,  in  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison’s  phrase.  Thomas  Mann  seems  to  want  to 

*  ‘  Zwischenspiel,’  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  a  success  upon 
the  boards. 
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indoctrinate  Savonarola  with  the  teaching  of  Nietzsche  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  Prior  ends  by  confessing  his  sense  of  and  love  of 
power  as  Lorenzo  leads  him  on,  and  his  practical  contempt  for 
the  folk  who  worship  him.  ‘  Why  have  you  not,’  says  Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra,  ‘  already  torn  the  wreath  from  my  brow  ?  ’  Savona¬ 
rola  seems  to  say  something  the  same  in  ‘  Fiorenza,’  and  Thomas 
Mann  to  be  eager  to  perform  the  office.  Now,  putting  all  ques¬ 
tion  of  ethics  on  one  side,  there  is  this  disadvantage  in  the 
Nietzschean  philosophy  that  the  ‘  jenseit  von  Gut  imd  Bose  ’  (the 
opposite  of  Good  and  Evil)  is  also  the  opposite  of  human  nature. 
It  is  running  too  far  from  the  obvious  to  reach  to  the  obviously 
absurd.  And  this  Mann  achieves  in  his  presentment  of  Savona¬ 
rola’s  character.  But,  after  all,  the  Prior  of  San  Marco  does 
not  actually  appear  till  the  lewt  act,  though  his  presence  is  felt 
throughout.  The  setting  of  the  scene  is  excellent — the  scholars 
and  the  artists  who  surround  the  dying  Lorenzo.  The  play  is 
interesting,  too,  in  that  it  adheres  to  the  unities ;  it  all  takes 
place  in  one  day,  the  last  of  Lorenzo’s  life,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Villa  Medicea  at  Careggi,  just  outside  Florence. 
In  the  first  act  the  dialogue  is  between  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  the 
seventeen-year-old  cardinal,  Lorenzo’s  second  son  (afterwards, 
as  we  know,  Leo  X.),  Angelo  Poliziano,  the  great  Humanist, 
and  Pico  della  Mirandola.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
either  in  history  or  fiction  so  lifelike  a  presentment  of  the  third, 
the  phoenix  of  his  age.  The  attitude  which  all  the  three  hold  to 
Lorenzo,  who  is  really  dying,  though  they  will  not  acknowledge 
it  (this  act  is  transacted  in  Giovanni’s  private  apartments),  is 
eminently  natural,  humorous,  and  courtly  as  well. 

‘  My  great,  my  beloved  patron !  ’  (exclaims  Angelo  at  one 
moment).  ‘  Is  it  for  this  that  fourteen  years  ago  I  saved  thee  in 
the  Duomo  from  the  daggers  of  the  Pazzi,  that  now  in  the  glory  of 
life  thou  shouldst  be  torn  from  me  by  a  malicious  disease  ?  What 
shall  we  do,  we  wretches  that  remain,  when  thou  takest  thy  way  to 
the  infernal  shades  ?  What  am  I  but  a  climbing  plant  that  to  thee 
the  laurel  chngs,  who  must  die  when  thou  shouldst  wither  ?  And 
Florence  ?  What  shall  be  the  lot  of  Florence,  who  is  thy  mistress, 
thy  bride  ?  I  behold  her  clad  in  widow’s  weeds.  .  .  . 

‘  Pico.  Good  master  Angelo,  I  pray  you.  That  is  a  funeral 
elegy  :  it  comes  too  soon.  Lorenzo  is  alive  and  you  sing  a  threnody 
on  his  death.  Your  genius  runs  away  with  you.  .  .  .’ 

It  suits,  too,  with  the  gifts  of  della  Mirandola,  whose  memory 
must  have  been  prodigious,  that  he  should  give  so  exact  and 
vivid  an  account  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  preaching  that  day  in  the 
Duomo,  and  of  the  contest  ’twixt  him  and  Fiore,  Lorenzo’s 
mistress.  Fiore  may  be  in  part  a  symbohcal  character,  but  the 
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preaentment  of  her  exactly  recalls  the  time.  She  seems  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Ghirlandajo.  But  once  again  in 
Girolamo’s  relationship  to  Fiore  we  have  a  false  note  struck. 
Doubly  false  in  this,  that  it  is  stolen  from  Noire- Dame  de  Paris, 
and  recalls  the  relation  of  Claude  Frollo  to  Esmeralda. 

Schnitzler,  we  have  said,  has  written  numerous  other  plays,  a 
good  many  in  one  act  only.  By  far  the  best  of  these  slighter 
pieces  is  ‘  Der  griine  Kakadu  ’  (‘  The  Green  Cockatoo  ’).  The 
Green  Cockatoo  is  a  cellar-tavern  in  Paris,  kept  by  an  ex-actor, 
who  has  engaged  a  number  of  his  friends,  failures  like  himself 
on  the  boards,  to  come  here  and  enact  the  parts  of  voyous  of  the 
lowest  description,  pimps,  thieves,  and  murderers.  The  place 
becomes  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  nobility,  who  think  they  are 
seeing  life.  The  day  of  this  particular  scene  is  the  14th  of  July, 
1789.  The  stormers  of  the  Bastille  figure  in  the  background  (a 
sort  of  Greek  chorus)  at  a  particular  moment  of  the  drama — the 
supreme  moment  when  a  young  duke  is  stabbed  by  one  of  the 
actors,  Henry,  because  the  duke  has  been  the  lover  of  Henry’s 
bride.  The  strange  mixture  of  reality  and  fiction,  comedy  and 
horror — so  exactly  typical  of  that  moment  in  the  world’s  history 
—makes  ‘  Der  griine  Kakadu  ’  one  of  the  most  original  and 
interesting  plays  written  in  recent  years. 

From  these  psychological  pieces  we  pass  with  the  so-called 
‘  mouvement  ’  to  the  sordid  and  decadent  plays  which  the 
Independent  Theatre  of  Berlin,  in  imitation  of  its  brother  of 
Paris,  made  at  one  time  rather  its  speciality.  It  was  out  of 
the  Independent  Theatre  and  the  company  of  Arnold  Holtz 
and  Johannes  Schafft  that  Hauptmann  worked  out  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  These  two  playwrights  have  remained  where  they 
were,  a  good  deal  hide-bound,  or  it  may  be  hypnotized  by  the 
French  realistic  novel  and  realistic  drama.  And  they  in  their 
turn  and  in  their  own  field  have  been  outdone  by  Frank  Wede- 
1  kind,  who  unites  a  curious  light  touch  and  extreme  skill  in  his 
dialogue  with  Maccabre  instincts  and  a  taste  for  horrors  which 
would  be  too  much  for  what  used  to  be  called  a  transpontine 
audience  with  us.  Without  doubt  Wedekind’s  two  best  plays  are 
‘  Der  Erdgeist  ’  (‘  The  Earth-spirit  ’ )  and  ‘  Die  Bixchse  der  Pandora  ’ 
(‘  Pandora’s  Chest  ’) ;  the  latter  being  the  sequel  of  the  former. 
Together  they  give  the  short  life-history  of  a  girl.  Lulu,  who  has 
been  picked  out  of  the  streets,  educated  and  ‘  formed  ’  (or  mis- 
form^)  by  a  satyrish  Dr.  Schon,  a  newspaper  editor,  a  middle- 
I  aged  man  with  a  grown-up  son.  From  him  Lulu  has  passed 
I  to  another  middle-aged  man  who  has  married  her,  and  who 

!  dies  of  a  stroke  early  in  ‘  Der  Erdgeist,’  while  Lulu  is  being 

j  painted  by  and  flirting  with  (no  more  than  flirting)  a  totally 
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unsuspicious  man  who  next  marries  and  adores  her.  This 
lasts  awhile,  till  Lulu  begins  to  tire  of  so  much  worship,  and 
she  commissions  Schon  to  break  the  truth  about  her  past  to 
her  husband.  But  the  shock  is  too  great,  and  the  painter 
shoots  himself.  Catastrophe  number  two.  We  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  list,  because,  without  the  set-off  of  the  dialogue,  which 
is  wonderfully  bright  and  natural,  the  play  would  seem  intoler¬ 
ably  sordid  and  horrible.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Lulu,  who 
has  never  really  cared  for  anyone  but  Schon,  succeeds  in  calling 
him  back  from  an  honourable  engagement,  marries  him,  but, 
as  he  becomes  dangerously  jealous,  finishes  by  shooting  him  in 
self-defence.  Lulu  ends  in  the  hands  of  Jack  the  Ripper.  In 
spite  of  all,  the  author  is  clever  in  endowing  this  Lulu  with  a 
great  fascination,  and  one  sees  the  reflex  of  it  in  her  effect  upon 
all  the  folk  who  come  in  contact  with  her. 

In  looking  back  over  all  the  dramatic  production  in  Germany 
of  recent  years,  of  which  it  has  not  been  possible  even  to  refer  to 
or  suggest  the  larger  portion,  we  are  struck  first  of  all  by  its  extent 
and  variety.  True,  we  have  taken  in  all  those  who  write  in  German, 
North  Germans,  Bavarians,  Austrians ;  for  literature  knows  no 
distinction  of  nationalities,  only  that  of  language.  (Even  so 
Norse  writers  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  classed  apart  from 
tlie  Danish.)  At  a  second  thought  or  upon  reflection  the  sense 
of  great  productiveness  and  of  variety  rather  lessens.  So  does 
our  sense  of  its  indebtedness  to  Ibsen.  No  doubt  some  of 
Hauptmann’s  earlier  pieces  are  very  Ibsenesque  :  ‘  Das  Friedens- 
‘  fest  ’  sufficiently,  ‘  Einsame  Menschen  ’  even  absurdly  so.  And 
Sudermann,  always  ready  to  catch  influences  in  the  air,  has 
caught  plenty  from  the  Norse  dramatist.  No  doubt  too  the 
pre-eminence  of  Ibsen  has  imposed  itself  on  the  German  mind: 
that  he  is  the  chief  cause  why  so  many,  there  as  here,  have 
taken  to  writing  plays  who  would  not  perhaps  have  thought  of 
it  else.  (Of  course  there  have  been  more  sordid  motives  at  work 
as  well.)  But  there,  as  here,  official  and  successful  playwriting 
has  followed  upon  old  lines,  and  has  in  point  of  technique  and 
in  the  essentials  of  the  art  learnt  little  or  nothing  from  Norway. 
‘  Es  war  alles  da,’  as  the  rabbi  says  in  Gutzkow’s  ‘  Uriel 
‘  Acosta.’  Though  we  know  that  Herr  BertholdLitzmannthinb 
differently  in  this  matter. 

Sudermann  still  makes  the  capital  mistake  of  trying  to  tell  a 
life-history  in  a  drama.  He  does  this  not  so  much  as  he  did  in 
‘  Magda,’  but  much  more  than  he  should,  and,  like  most  of  our 
playwrights,  he  is  obsessed  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  plot 
and  under-plot.  In  ‘  Stein  unter  Steinen  ’  there  is  too  much 
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action  to  come  plausibly  within  the  limits  of  the  one-night  per¬ 
formance  ;  especially  are  the  relations  of  Marie  and  Gottlingk 
absurd.  Hauptmann,  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work 
(‘  Hannele  ’  and  ‘  Die  versunkene  Glocke  ’),  stands  quite  apart. 
But  even  men  who,  like  Schnitzler  and  Keyserling,  rather 
go  in  for  impressions,  these  even  (‘  Peter  Hawel  ’  shows  it  in 
Keyserling’s  case)  seem  to  have  no  conception  how  much  or  how 
little  one  can  legitimately  put  into  a  realistic  play.  That  means 
that  the  German  stage,  like  ours,  is  overshadowed  by  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  heroic  stage ;  it  is  always  tr3dng  to  pour  old  wine 
into  new  bottles.  Ibsen’s  greatness  as  a  dramatist  lay  in  this, 
that  he  freed  himself  from  the  weight  of  tradition  and  a 
standard  which  he  knew  that  in  these  days  we  could  never 
attain  to.  He  produced  work  new,  and  in  its  fashion 
great.  Ibsen’s  whole  art  as  a  playwright  is  founded  upon  a 
theory  like  that  proclaimed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  famous  lines 
about  the  ‘  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.’  He  sees  human  life 
going  along  a  course  marked  out  for  it  by  custom  or  by  circum¬ 
stance  until  one  event  arises  to  bring  the  character  to  the  test. 
A  woman  is  attracted  by  a  man  whom  she  does  not  marry. 
She  might  forget  it  all.  But  if  the  man  suddenly  appears 
again — what  then  ?  A  man  and  his  wife  live  on  together,  not 
very  affectionate,  but  yet  content.  But  if  some  unexpected 
event  happens ;  if  they  are  shaken  out  of  their  orbit ;  if  their 
only  child  dies  or  the  husband  reveals  himself  a  coward — what 
then  ?  A  man  of  mean  character  (mean  in  its  etymological 
sense)  lives  on  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his  old  father, 
in  character  his  very  counterpart,  though  the  father  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  disgrace  himself.  Then  a  friend  of  earlier  days 
toms  up,  full  of  enthusiasms,  magnanimities,  and  still  more  of 
magnanimous  theories,  so  that  he  draws  the  poor  mediocre 
young  man  out  of  his  course — what  then  ? 

And  so  it  is  throughout.  Only  when  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  that  eternal  moment  can  there  be  anything  of 
greatness  in  the  piece  made  upon  this  model.  It  must  be  a 
sense  of  its  inherent — if  you  will,  its  psychological — greatness. 
It  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  explosions  of  melodrama, 
which  are  from  without. 

Not  always  in  Ibsen  do  we  get  this ;  but  we  do  sometimes. 
We  get  it  sometimes  on  the  German  stage  likewise;  but  not 
often.  The  very  mention  of  Gutzkow  reminds  us  how  differently 
‘  questions  ’  present  themselves  now  from  the  way  they  did  in  his 
day.  If,  along  with  what  is  called  psychology,  there  has  on  the 
modern  stage  grown  up  no  counterbalancing  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  human  nature,  much  has  been  lost  and  little  gained. 
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Art.  IX.— characteristics  OF  MR.  SWINBURNE’S 
POETRY. 

The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Sivinburne.  In  six  volumes. 
With  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1904. 

There  is  probably  some  foundation  for  the  belief,  often  held 
in  these  days,  that  the  production  of  high  poetry  is  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult,  partly  because  the  environment  of  modem 
civilization  lends  itself  less  and  less  to  artistic  treatment, 
as  mechanism  supersedes  human  effort,  and  partly  through  the 
operation  of  other  causes.  It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
most  things  worth  saying  have  been  said  already;  that  even 
the  words  best  fitted  for  poetic  expression  have  been  worn 
out,  have  been  weakened  by  familiar  usage  or  soiled  by  misuse, 
and  that  the  resources  of  language  for  adequate  presentation 
of  ideas  and  feelings  are  running  very  low.  Nevertheless,  we 
all  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  coming  of  the  original  genius 
who  is  to  strike  a  fresh  note  and  inaugurate  a  new  era,  as  pious 
Mahomedans  expect  another  Imam.  Yet  his  coming  may 
not  be  in  our  time,  and  meanwhile  the  poetic  lamp  is  burning 
dimly ;  it  is  just  kept  alight  by  the  assiduous  trimming  of  the 
disciples  of  the  great  men  who  have  passed  or  are  pas.sing  away, 
by  the  minor  poets  who  strike  a  few  musical  chords  that  catch 
the  ear,  but  who  are  not  recalled  by  the  audience  when  they  have 
played  their  part  and  left  the  stage.  The  stars  that  shone 
in  the  bright  constellation  of  Victorian  poets  have  been  setting 
one  by  one,  until  two  only  remain  of  those  who  were  the  pride 
of  the  generation  to  which  they  belong,  for  whom  we  may 
predict  that  they  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  Mr.  Meredith’s  first 
poems  were  published.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  about  ten  years  his 
junior,  both  in  age  and  in  authorship ;  one  may  perhaps  assxune 
that  the  work  upon  which  their  reputations  will  rest  is  finished 
for  both  of  them.  Mr.  Meredith’s  poetry  has  very  recently 
been  the  subject  of  a  very  complete  and  sympathetic  study  by 
Mr.  George  Trevelyan.  In  this  article  we  shall  make  an  attempt 
to  delineate,  briefly  of  necessity  and  therefore  inadequately, 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  form  and  thought,  the  technical 
methods  and  intellectual  temperament  which  distinguish  the 
younger  poet,  who  may  be  destined  to  be  the  last  survivor  of 
an  illustrious  company. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  art,  like  nature,  follows  the 
principle  of  continuous  development,  that  its  existing  state  is 
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closely  liuked  with  its  past,  it  is  not  easy  to  affiliate  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  to  any  direct  literary  predecessors.  Undoubtedly  we 
may  assign  to  him  poetical  kinship  with  Shelley  ;  he  has  the  same 
love  for  classical  myths  and  allegories,  for  the  embodiment  of 
natme  in  the  beautiful  figmes  of  the  antique.  Light  and 
shade,  a  quiet  landscape,  a  tumultuous  storm,  stir  him  with 
the  same  sensuous  emotion.  He  has  Shelley’s  passion  for  the 
sea ;  he  is  fond  of  invoking  the  old  divinities  who  presided 
over  the  fears,  hopes,  and  desires  of  mankind.  He  has  also 
Shelley’s  rebelhous  temper,  the  unflinching  revolt  against  dog¬ 
matic  authority  and  fundamental  beliefs  which  rightly  shocked 
our  grandfathers  in  ‘  Queen  Mab  ’  and  a  few  other  poems ;  he  is 
even  less  disposed  than  Shelley  to  the  hypocrisy  which  does  un  ¬ 
willing  homage  to  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
pantheism  has  not  Shelley’s  metaphysical  note ;  the  conception 
of  an  indwelUng  spirit  guiding  and  moulding  the  phenomenal 
world  has  dropped  out ;  there  is  no  pure  idealism  of  this  sort  in 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  verse. 

It  may  be  said,  truly,  that  some  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry 
shows  the  influence  of  the  later  French  Romanticists,  of  the 
reaction  toward  medievalism  which  is  represented  in  England 
by  Scott,  and  which  culminated  in  France  with  Victor  Hugo, 
for  whom  the  Enghsh  poet’s  admiration  is  unmeasured.  That 
movement,  however,  had  almost  ceased  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel  at  the  time  when  it  had  reached,  or  was  just  passing, 
its  climax  in  France.  And,  indeed,  by  1835  the  style  and 
sentiment  of  English  poetry  was  undergoing  a  remarkable 
change.  Its  magnificent  efflorescence,  which  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  seen  in  full  bloom,  had  faded 
away.  It  had  sprung  up  in  an  era  of  great  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  amid  the  struggles  of  nations  to  shake  of!  the  incubus  of 
despotisms,  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners.  The 
cause  of  political  liberty  inspired  the  noblest  verse  of  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  and  Byron : 

‘  Still  Freedom,  still  thy  banner,  torn  yet  flying. 

Streams  like  a  meteor  flag  against  the  wind — ’ 

But  in  England  this  ardent  spirit  had  evaporated  during  the 
years  of  industrial  prosperity  and  mechanical  progress  which 
came  in  with  a  long  peace  after  twenty  years  of  fighting ;  and 
during  the  next  generation  a  milder  tone  prevailed.  For  an 
interval  we  had  only  second-rate  artists  in  verse.  The  fiery 
enthusiasts,  the  despisers  of  respectability,  were  succeeded  by 
poets  who  were  decently  emotional,  pensive  in  thought,  tame 
or  affected  in  style,  domestic  in  theme,  with  feeble  echoes  of  the 
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true  romantic  note  in  Mrs.  Hemans  and  others.  Next,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  came  Tennyson  and  Browning,  to  raise  the  level 
of  English  poetry  by  their  deeper  views  of  hfe,  their  elevation  of 
thought,  and  their  incomparably  greater  imaginative  power. 
Tennyson’s  composition  is  pellucid  and  exquisitely  refined. 
Browning  is  rugged  and  often  obscure ;  he  cares  more  for  the 
force  than  for  the  form  of  expression.  The  great  problems  of 
religion  and  politics  are  seriously  and  cautiously  handled. 
Browning  analyses  them  with  caustic  irony,  while  Tennyson, 
after  making  vain  attempts  to  solve  them,  finds  consolation  in 
the  ‘  Higher  Pantheism.’  They  are  soon  joined  by  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Clough,  who  represent  the  melancholy  resignation 
of  sensitive  minds  that  have  discarded  the  creeds,  for  whom 
the  miraculous  history  of  Christianity  is  an  illusion  that  has 
faded  into  the  common  fight  of  day.  Meredith,  poet  and 
novelist,  falls  back  upon  communion  with  Nature  ;  he  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  duty,  of  working  while  the  fight  lasts ;  he  is  a 
high  moralist  who  accepts  stoically  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
beyond  terrestrial  existence  is  knowable. 

Thus  Mr.  Swinburne’s  elder  contemporaries  and  precursors 
in  poetry  were  all  in  different  modes  and  fashions  optimists; 
at  any  rate  in  their  earlier  writings.  They  stood  outside  the 
Churches ;  dogmatic  beliefs  they  tacitly  put  away ;  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Christian  ideal  apart  from  its  super¬ 
natural  element ;  they  professed  a  vague  trust  in  an  unseen 
Power,  chequered  here  and  there  by  intimations  of  pantheism; 
they  made  no  frontal  assault  upon  the  central  positions  of 
theology.  When  we  turn  to  their  emotional  poetry  we  find 
that  they  were  always  decorous  ;  there  is  much  discourse  of  love, 
often  passionate,  never  erotic,  no  tearing  aside  of  drapery,  not 
a  fine  to  scare  modesty.  In  Tennyson’s  most  impassioned 
lyrics  the  principal  figure  is  the  broken-hearted  lover,  jilted  by 
Cousin  Amy,  or  caught  in  the  garden  with  Maud — with  inten¬ 
tions  strictly  honourable  in  both  cases.  The  treatment  of  love 
by  Browning  and  Meredith  b  chiefly  psychological ;  they  are 
usually  concerned  with  the  tragic  situations  that  it  can  in¬ 
volve,  though  the  comic  aspect  of  sexual  infatuation  occasion¬ 
ally  provokes  cynicism.  In  politics  all  these  poets  are  no 
friends  to  democracy  or  seething  radicalism  ;  they  adore  liberty, 
yet  they  are  votaries  of  law  and  order ;  they  have  a  hatred  of 
misrule,  and  generally  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  world’s 
evolution  toward  better  things.  On  social  ethics  the  poets  of 
the  mid- Victorian  period  wrote  with  philosophic  sobriety ;  they 
maintained  a  strict  moral  standard.  In  their  wildest  emotional 
flights  they  abstained  from  irreverence  or  indecorum.  They 
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undoubtedly  represented  the  prevailing  cast  of  thought,  the 
taste  and  tendencies  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged  ;  the 
growing  scepticism,  the  influence  on  established  ideas  of  ad¬ 
vancing  science  and  philosophy.  Literature  had  been  showing 
distinct  signs  of  sympathy  with  these  novelties,  but  in  the  early 
’sixties  an  open  revolt  was  generally  discountenanced. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  first  publications  were  two  historic  plays,  of 
which  something  will  be  said  hereafter.  In  1864  he  turned 
suddenly  from  modern  history  to  ancient  legend  for  his  dramatic 
subject,  when  he  aroused  immediate  attention  by  ‘  Atalanta  in 
‘  Calydon,’  which  reproduced  the  structure  and  metrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  dialogue  has  the  purity  of  tone, 
the  clear-cut  concision  that  belong  to  its  Hellenic  model.  At 
the  beginning  we  have  a  joyous  chant  full  of  sound  and  colour, 
gradually  changing  into  the  elegiac  strain  of  foreboding,  the 
dread  of  pitiless  divinities,  the  lamentation  for  the  hero’s 
unmerited  fate.  The  exquisite  modulations  of  the  verse,  the 
splendid  choral  antiphonies  captivated  all  who  were  susceptible 
to  the  enchantment  of  poetry.  The  delicate  adaptation  of  the 
English  language  to  quantitative  harmonies  in  high  resonant 
lyrics  show^  extraordinary  skill  in  the  difficult  enterprise  of 
communicating  the  charm  and  cadences  of  the  antique  master¬ 
pieces.  It  is  a  heroic  drama,  severe  in  style  and  character  as 
the  ‘  Antigone  ’  of  Sophocles.  Then  in  1865  came  ‘  Chastelard,’ 
conceived  and  partly  written,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  told  us,  when 
he  was  yet  at  Oxford,  a  play  in  which  he  turns  from  the  Greek 
tragedians  to  rejoin  the  historical  dramatists.  The  turn  is 
abrupt,  for  no  character  could  have  been  more  alien  to  the 
Greek  notions  of  heroism  than  that  of  the  love-sick  knight 
who  joyfully  throws  away  his  life  for  an  hour  in  his  lady’s 
chamber,  tears  up  the  warrant  reprieving  him  from  execution, 
and  accepts  death  to  save  Queen  Mary’s  fragile  reputation.  But 
although  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  coming  poetry  is 
struck  in  ‘  Chastelard  ’ — the  overpowering  enthralment  of  Love, 
a  joy  to  live  and  die  for — 

‘  The  mistress  and  mother  of  pleasure. 

The  one  thing  as  certain  as  death  ’ — 

yet  it  gave  the  British  public  no  fair  warning  of  what  followed 
almost  immediately. 

Into  the  midst  of  a  well-regulated,  self-respecting  modern 
society,  much  moved  by  Tennyson’s  ‘  Idylls,’  and  altogether 
sympathetic  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  blameless  king — justly 
appreciative  of  the  domestic  affection  so  tenderly  portrayed  by 
Coventry  Patmore’s  ‘Angel  in  the  House’ — ^Mr.  Swinburne 
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charged  impetuously  with  his  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads,’  waving  the 
banner  of  revolt  against  conventional  reticence,  kicking  over 
screens  and  rending  drapery — a  reckless  votary  of  Astarte, 
chanting  the  ‘  Laus  Veneris  ’  and  the  worship  of  ‘  Dolores,  Our 
‘  Lady  of  Pain.’  From  the  calm  and  bright  aspect  of  paganism 
he  is  turning  toward  its  darker  side,  to  the  mystic  rites  and 
symbolism  which  cloaked  the  fierce  primitive  impulses  of  the 
natural  man.  The  burden  of  these  first  poems  is  chiefly  the 
bitter  sweetness  of  love,  the  sighs  and  transports  of  those  who 
writhe  in  the  embrace  of  the  dread  goddess,  known  by  many 
names  in  all  lands,  or  the  glory  of  man’s  brief  spring-tide,  when 
the  veins  are  hot,  soon  to  be  cooled  and  covered  by  frost  and 
fallen  leaves.  In  the  clear  ringing  stanzas  of  the  ‘  Triumph  of 
‘  Time,’  who  sweeps  away  the  brief  summer  of  lovers’  delight, 
bringing  them  to  autumnal  regrets  ‘  for  days  that  are  over  and 
‘  dreams  that  are  done,’  and  lastly  to  wintry  oblivion,  we  have 
almost  a  surfeit  of  voluptuous  melancholy.  In  this,  as  in  other 
poems,  the  sea,  changeful  in  mood,  alternately  fair  and  fierce, 
a  bright  smiling  surface  covering  a  thousand  graves,  fascinating 
and  treacherous,  is  the  mythical  Aphrodite,  the  fatal  woman, 
merciless  to  men.  All  this  is  set  out  in  lyrics  which  amaze  the 
reader  by  their  exuberance  of  language,  profusion  of  metaphor, 
and  classic  allusion ;  in  rhymes  that  strike  on  the  ear  like  the 
clashing  of  cymbals.  It  is  as  if  Atys  and  his  wild  Maenads 
were  flying  through  the  quiet  English  woodlands.  The  long- 
drawn,  undulating  lines,  in  a  quieter  strain,  of  the  ‘  Hymn  to 
‘  Proserpine  ’  and  of  ‘  Hesperia,’  with  their  subtle  music,  lay  the 
reader  under  their  charm ;  but  too  many  of  these  poems  are 
tainted  by  a  flavour  of  morbidity,  and  the  average  Englishman 
is  not  easily  thrown  by  the  most  potent  spells  into  a  state  of 
amorous  delirium. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  first  volume  of  poems, 
saturated  with  intoxicating  Hedonism,  had,  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
wrote  in  the  Dedicatory  Preface  appended  to  the  full  collection 
of  his  works,  ‘  as  quaint  a  reception  and  as  singular  a  fortune 
‘  as  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of.’  The  eruption  of  neo-paganism 
was  sudden  and  unexpectedly  violent — the  rumblings  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  philosophic  scepticism  had  given  no  warning  of  a 
volcanic  explosion  in  tliis  direction.  The  current  literature  of 
1865  was  much  more  prudish  and  less  outspoken  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day ;  the  gentlemanly  licentiousness  of  Byron’s 
time  had  been  completely  suppres.sed ;  the  moral  tone  of  the 
middle  class  was  still  outwardly  Puritanic.  English  folk  were 
by  no  means  prepared  to  rebuild  the  altars  of  the  primitive 
deities  who  presided  over  man’s  unquenchable  desire,  or  to  be 
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otherwise  than  somewhat  aghast  at  the  invocations  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtaroth,  or  the  cry  to  Our  Lady  of  Pain,  the  ‘  noble  and 
‘  nude  and  antique.’  The  result  was  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
‘  Poems  and  Ballads  ’  was  withdrawn,  though  they  were  re¬ 
issued  in  the  same  year,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  published  a  reply 
to  his  critics.  Nevertheless,  although  the  graver  and,  we  may 
say,  the  higher  judges  of  what  was  admissible  to  a  nineteenth 
century  poet  were  entirely  against  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  impulsive  youth  of  that  generation  felt  the  enchantment  of 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  intoxicating  love-potions — were  sorely  tempted 
to  dash  down  Tennyson  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  to 
join  the  wild  dance  roimd  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite  Pandemia. 

In  the  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads  ’  Mr.  Swinburne  keeps  on  some 
terms,  so  to  speak,  with  theology.  In  the  poem  entitled  ‘  A 
‘  Litany  ’  the  Lord  God  discourses  with  Biblical  sternness  to 
His  people,  who  tremble  before  Him,  and  threatens  them  with 
‘  the  inevitable  Hell,’  while  the  people  implore  mercy — a  strange 
excursion  into  the  Semitic  desert  out  of  the  flowery  field  of 
paganism.  And  another  poem  is  a  pathetic  rendering  of  the 
story  of  St.  Dorothy,  a  Christian  martyr.  It  is  true  that  he 
looks  back  with  aesthetic  regret  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  the  picturesque  polytheism,  and  that  perhaps  the  finest 
poem  in  this  volume  is  the  ‘  Hymn  to  Proserpine,’  where  a 
votary  of  the  ancient  divinities  confesses  sorrowfully  that  a 
new  and  austere  faith  has  triumphed,  but  predicts  that  its 
kingdom  will  not  last,  will  decline  and  fall  like  the  empire  of  the 
elder  gods — 

‘  All  ye  as  a  wind  shall  go  by,  as  a  fire  shall  ye  pass  and  be  past ; 

Ye  are  gods,  and  behold,  ye  shall  die,  and  the  waves  be  upon  you 
at  last. 

In  the  darkness  of  time,  in  the  deeps  of  the  years,  in  the  changes 
of  things. 

Ye  shall  sleep  as  a  slain  man  sleeps,  and  the  world  shall  forget  you 
for  kings.’ 

The  ‘  Hymn  to  Proserpine  ’  is  a  fine  conception  of  the  champion 
of  a  lost  cause  standing  immoved  among  the  ruins  of  his  Pantheon. 
But  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  attitude  is  marred  by  the  lines 
in  which  the  votary  of  fair  forms  turns  with  loathii^  from  the 
new  faith  which  has  conquered  by  the  blood  and  agony  of 
SMnts  and  martyrs.  The  violent  invective  is  like  a  red  streak 
across  the  canvas  of  a  picturesque  and  highly  imaginative  com¬ 
position.  Yet  if  he  had  been  reminded  that  Lucretius,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  paganism,  sternly  denoimced  the  evils  and  cruelties 
of  religion,  Mr.  Swinburne  would  probably  have  replied  that  the 
Homan  poet,  could  he  have  been  born  again  fourteen  or  fifteen 
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centuries  later  in  his  native  country,  would  have  found  these  evils 
enormously  increased,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  was  as  nothing  to  the  hecatombs  of  the  Inquisition. 

His  intense  imagination  summons  up  a  bright  and  luxurious 
vision  of  the  pre-Christian  civilization  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
yet  little  affected  by  the  deeper  spiritualism  of  Asia ;  he  is 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  sensuous  aspect  of 
the  old  nature-worship,  as  it  is  represented  by  poetry  and  the 
plastic  arts,  by  singers  and  sculptors  who  (one  may  remark) 
knew  better  than  to  deal  with  its  darker  and  degrading  side, 
its  orgies  and  unabashed  animalism.  And  we  may  add  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  would  have  done  well  to  follow  the  example,  in  this 
respect,  of  these  great  masters  of  his  own  art ;  since  his  early 
defects  and  excesses  are  mainly  due  to  his  having  missed  their 
lesson  by  disregarding  the  limitations  which  they  scrupulously 
observed. 

When  he  re-issued  the  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads,’  Mr.  Swinburne  took 
occasion,  as  we  have  said,  to  reply,  in  a  pamphlet,  to  the  strictures 
and  strong  protests  which  they  had  aroused.  He  was  at  some 
trouble  to  discover  the  passages  or  phrases  ‘  that  had  drawn 
‘  down  such  sudden  thunder  from  the  serene  heavens  of  public 
virtue  ’ ;  he  was  comically  puzzled  to  comprehend  why  the 
reviewers  were  scandalized.  He  trampled  with  sarcasm  and 
scorn  upon  canting  critics,  and  retorted  that  the  prurient 
prudery  of  their  own  minds  suggested  the  impurities  which  they 
found  in  works  of  pure  art.  There  is  nothing,  he  insists,  lovelier, 
as  there  is  nothing  more  famous  in  later  Hellenic  art,  than  the 
statue  of  Hermaphroditus,  yet  his  translation  of  a  sculptured 
poem  into  written  verse  has  given  offence !  One  might  reply 
that  a  subject  which  is  irreproachable,  on  the  score  of  purity, 
in  cold  marble,  may  take  a  very  different  colour  when  it  is  dilat^ 
upon  in  burning  verse. 

The  controversy  had  its  humorous  side ;  but  we  have  no 
intention  of  stirring  up  again  the  smoke  and  fire  of  battles 
fought  long  ago.  Mr.  Swinburne  held  his  ground  defiantly, 
and  the  appearance  of  ‘  Songs  and  Ballads,’  published  in  1871, 
showed  no  signs  of  contrition,  or  of  concession  to  inveterate 
prejudices.  In  the  course  of  the  intervening  five  years  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  III.  had  fallen  with  a  mighty  crash;  Italy 
had  been  unit^  under  one  Italian  dynasty  ;  Garibaldi  had  become 
famous,  and  the  Papal  States  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Italian 
kingdom.  This  volume,  which  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Mazzini, 
shows  the  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  triumph  of  liberty,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  pohtical,  which  runs  through  all  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
poetry.  The  ‘  Song  of  the  Standard,’  the  ‘  Halt  before  Rome,’  the 
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‘  Marching  Song,’  the  ‘  Insurrection  of  Candia,’  are  poems  that 
reflect  current  events ;  and  the  ‘  Litany  of  Nations  ’  is  the 
national  anthem  of  peoples  striving  for  freedom.  But  his  verse 
rises  to  its  highest  pitch  of  exultation  in  the  glorification  of 
emancipation  of  Man.  The  final  line  of  the  ‘  Hynm  to  Man  ’  is 

*  Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest,  for  Man  is  the  master  of  things  ’ ; 

and  in  one  stanza  of  ‘  Hertha  ’  is  condensed  all  the  wild  declama¬ 
tions  against  deities  and  despots  that  pervades  his  poetry  at 
this  stage,  with  his  joy  in  the  deification  of  humanity : 

‘  A  creed  is  a  rod. 

And  a  crown  is  of  night ; 

But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and  live  out  thy  hfe 
As  the  hght. 

There  are  no  love-lyrics  in  this  volume.  He  now  stands  forth 
as  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  established  religions,  a  fierce 
assailant  of  tyrannies,  spiritual  or  temporal,  an  iconoclast  who 
denounces  churches  and  tabernacles,  priests  and  kings,  the  Roman 
Pope  and  the  Jewish  Jehovah  ;  one  for  whom  the  Papacy  is,  as  it 
was  to  Hobbes,  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  its  record  blotted 
with  tears  and  stained  with  blood,  the  ‘  grey  spouse  of  Satan,’  as 
he  styled  her  in  a  later  poem,  sitting  by  a  fire  that  is  fed  with 
the  bones  of  her  victims.  From  this  time  forward  he  declares  open 
war  upon  theology,  and  even  upon  Theism ;  he  is  the  mortal  foe  of 
bigots  and  tyrante  ;  his  praise  is  for  Giordano  Bruno,  for  Pelagius 
the  British  monk,  born  by  the  northern  sea ;  for  Voltaire,  for 
all  who  have  fought  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  intellectual 
emancipation.  The  prevailing  religious  beliefs  seem  to  him  relics 
of  medimval  superstition,  sophistry,  and  metaphysic — he  contrasts 
them  with  the  bright  and  free  nature  worship  of  the  old  world  ; 
he  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  lofty  spiritualism,  the  mighty  world- 
religion,  before  which  the  fair  humanities  of  the  juventus  mundi 
had  faded  away.  His  delight  is  in  the  virile  qualities  of  the 
earUer  civilizations,  the  patriotism,  the  heroic  temper,  the 
ardour  for  civic  hberties,  the  Hellenic  delight  in  noble  form 
and  in  physical  beauty.  He  is  fretted  by  the  restraint  which 
Christian  authority  imposes  upon  the  unruly  affections  of  sinful 
men;  he  scorns  the  terrors  of  judgment  to  come,  the  prostra¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude  before  the  threat  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  the  promise  of  celestial  recompense  for  terrestrial  misery. 
Death  is  the  ‘  sleep  eternal  in  an  eternal  night  ’ ;  and  the  one  thing 
as  certain  as  death  is  pleasure.  He  is  the  prophet  of  Hedonism  ; 
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he  is  for  giving  the  passions  a  loose  rein,  for  drinking  the  wine 
of  rapture  to  the  lees  before  we  lie 

‘  Deep  in  dim  death,  beneath  the  grass 
Where  no  thought  stings.’ 

Nevertheless,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  note  of  regret  and  despair 
quiets  down,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  poet  is  subdued  to  the 
calmer  influences  of  nature ;  the  charm  of  scenery,  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  places  with  memories  more  frequently  bring  softer 
inspirations.  In  his  earlier  poems  his  imaginative  power  found 
full  scope  in  rendering  the  impressions  of  natural  beauty,  the  glory 
of  elemental  strife ;  as  in  the  ‘  Songs  of  the  Four  Seasons,’  where 
the  approach  of  a  storm  from  the  sea  is  likened  to  a  descent  of 
the  Norse  pirates  on  to  the  peaceful  coast,  and  the  metaphor 
produces  a  spirited  picture  : 

‘  As  men’s  cheeks  faded 
On  shores  invaded 
When  shorewards  waded 
The  lords  of  fight ; 

When  churl  and  craven 
Saw  hard  on  haven 
The  wide-winged  raven 
At  mainmast  height ; 

When  monks  affrighted 
To  windward  sighted 
The  birds  full-flighted 
Of  swift  sea-kings ; 

So  earth  turns  paler 
Wlien  Storm  the  sailor 
Steers  in  with  a  roar  in  the  race  of  Ids  wings.’ 

But  more  frequently  the  outlook  on  sea  and  land  induces 
reverie,  vague  yearnings,  retrospective  sadness,  and,  like  all  true 
artists,  he  transposes  into  the  landscape  his  own  personal  emo¬ 
tions,  what  he  sees,  feels,  and  remembers.  In  the  poem  of 
‘  Hesperia  ’  the  view  of  the  sunset  over  the  sea  stirs  tender 
memories;  the  ‘deep-tide  wind  blowing  in  with  the  water’ 
seems  to  be  wafting  his  absent  love  back  to  him,  and  his  heart 
floats  out  toward  her  ‘  as  the  refluent  seaweed  moves  in  the 
‘  languid  exuberant  stream.’  In  such  pieces  the  fierce  amorous 
obsession  has  been  shaken  off ;  he  is  no  longer  vexed  by  Shake- 
8i)eare’s  *  hyperbolic  fiend,  his  mood  is  comparatively  gentle  and 
pathetic,  as  in  the  beautiful  verses  of  ‘  A  Forsaken  Garden,’ 

*  ‘  Out,  hyperboUc  fiend  !  how  vexest  thou  this  man  ?  ’ — Twelfth 

Night. 
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where  his  consummate  faculty  of  metrical  expression,  wherein 
sense  and  sound  are  matched  and  inseparable,  reaches,  perhaps, 
its  highest  watermark :  ,  .  '  . 

‘  Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird’s  song  ; 

Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long.’ 

In  the  series  of  landscape  sketches  grouped  under  the  title 
of  ‘  A  Midsummer  Holiday,’  published  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads,’  the  treatment  of  his  subject  has 
become  more  impersonal.  The  impression  or  idea  is  still  coloured 
by  transmission  through  the  spectator’s  mind.  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  himself  observed,  very  truly,  that 

‘  mere  descriptive  poetry  of  the  prepense  and  formal  kind  is  excep¬ 
tionally  liable  to  incur  and  to  deserve  the  charge  of  dulness  :  it  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasise  or  obtrude  the  personal  note,  the  presence 
or  emotion  of  a  spectator,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  felt  and  keep 
it  perceptible  if  the  poem  is  to  have  life  in  it  or  even  a  right  to 
live.’  * 

'  This  is  the  right  doctrine,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  applic¬ 
able  as  a  criticism  to  some  of  his  earlier  descriptive  pieces, 
where  the  intense  personal  feeling  is  somewhat  too  intense  and 
disproportionate ;  so  that  a  reader  gifted  with  less  keenness 
of  sensibility  is  disconcerted  by  insistence  on  effusive  moods 
with  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  full  sympathy.  Mr. 
Swinburne  might  reply  that  for  such  dullards  he  does  not 
write ;  but  the  finest  wines  are  too  heady  for  a  morning’s  draught. 
In  his  more  mature  poems  he  appears  to  have  deliberately  held 
back  what  may  be  termed  the  subjective  emotion ;  the  land¬ 
scapes  are  no  longer  peopled  by  figures  or  memories  of  the  past ; 
the  thoughts  which  they  suggest  are  such  as  find  response  in  all 
minds  that  are  in  accord  with  the  deeper  and  more  subtle  rela¬ 
tions  of  human  life  to  its  environment.  He  himself  has  indeed 
told  us  that  to  many  of  his  studies  of  English  land  and  sea 
no  intimacy  of  years  and  no  association  with  the  past  has  given 
any  colour  of  emotion,  that  only  so  much  of  the  personal  note 
is  retained  as  is  sufficient  to  bring  these  various  poems  into 
touch  with  each  other.  And  we  can  perceive  that  their  inspira¬ 
tion  is  drawn,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  spiritual 
influence  of  inanimate  nature,  the  effects  of  inland  or  woodland 
solitude,  of  the  land  silent  under  the  noontide  heat,  of  the  sterile 
shore,  or  the  raging  of  the  sea.  The  ‘  Midsummer  Holiday  ’ 

*  Dedicatory  Preface. 
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group  has  two  pictures  of  sweet  homeliness — ‘  The  Mill  Garden  ’ 
and  ‘  On  a  Country  Road  ’ — the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  (in 
Wordsworth’s  phrase),  such  as  a  rambling  artist  might  jot 
down  in  his  travelling  sketch  book,  of  value  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  they  are  not  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  usual  manner. 
They  give  relief  to  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ocean,  the  crags,  and  the  storms.  For  to  Svrinbume, 
as  to  all  the  romantic  English  poets,  the  ocean  stream  which 
encircles  their  island  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  and 
pride ;  it  is  our  ever  present  defence  in  time  of  trouble ;  the 
fountain  of  our  country’s  wealth  and  honour ;  it  is  our  tradi¬ 
tional  battle-field  ;  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  the  breath  and 
the  force  of  our  national  being.  And  through  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
poetry  runs  a  vein  of  undiluted  love  for  his  native  land.  In 
his  poem  ‘  On  the  South  Coast  ’  he  looks  out  from  ‘  the  green, 
‘  smooth-swelling  downs  ’  over  the  broad  blue  water,  and  his 
thought  is  expressed  in  its  final  stanza  : 

‘  Fair  and  dear  is  the  land’s  face  here,  and  fair  man’s  work  as  a  man’s 
may  be : 

Dear  and  fair  as  the  sunbright  air  is  here  the  record  that  speaks  him 
free ; 

Free  by  birth  of  a  sacred  earth,  and  regent  ever  of  all  the  sea.* 

The  ‘  Autumn  Vision  ’  is  an  ode  to  the  south-west  wind, 
which  has  so  often  filled  the  sails  of  the  English  warships  : 

‘  Wind  beloved  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea  beyond  all  winds  that  blow. 
Wind  whose  might  in  fight  was  England’s  on  her  mightiest  warrior 
day. 

South-west  wind,  whose  breath  for  her  was  life,  and  fire  to  scourge 
her  foe. 

Steel  to  smite  and  death  to  drive  him  down  an  unreturning  way. 
Well-beloved  and  welcome,  sounding  all  the  clarions  of  the  sky. 
Rolling  all  the  marshalled  waters  toward  the  charge  that  storms  the 
shore.’ 

Charles  Kingsley,  like  a  hardy  Norseman,  preferred  the 
north-east  gale.  To  him  the  south-west  wind  is 

‘  The  ladies’  breeze. 

Bringing  back  their  lovers 
Out  of  all  the  seas,’ 

while  Mr.  Swinburne  hears  in  the  rushing  south-western  gale 
‘  the  sound  of  wings  gigantic. 

Wings  whose  measure  is  the  measure  of  the  measureless  Atlantic.’ 
and,  after  the  storm, 

*  The  grim  sea  swell,  grey,  sleepless  and  sad  as  a  soul  estranged.’ 
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‘  A  Swimmer’s  Dream  ’  gives  us  the  poetry  of  floating  on  the 
slow  roll  of  the  waves,  some  cloudy  November  morning. 

‘  Dawn  is  dim  on  the  dark  soft  water, 

Soft  and  passionate,  dark  and  sweet.’ 

‘  Loch  Torridon  ’  preserves  the  charm  of  what  might  be  a 
landlocked  lake,  if  it  were  not  that  the  rippling  tide  flows  in  by 
an  almost  invisible  inlet  from  the  sea.  From  his  earliest  to 
his  latest  poems  the  magic  of  nature’s  changing  aspects 
fascinates  him ;  they  inspire  him  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy  that 
finds  utterance  in  the  variety  of  his  verse,  which  reflects  all  the 
lights  and  shades  of  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere.  One  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  proportion  as  his  poetic  strength 
matures,  the  pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  who  disported  them¬ 
selves  so  freely  in  his  juvenile  verse,  visit  him  much  more  rarely  ; 
his  imagery  draws  much  less  profusely  upon  the  classic  mytho¬ 
logy  for  symbols  and  figures  of  divinities  whose  diaphanous 
robes  are  ill  suited  to  our  northern  climate  and  Puritanic  tradi¬ 
tions,  in  the  wolds  and  forests  once  sacred  to  Thor  and  Woden. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Swinburne’s  least  indulgent  critics 
that  his  poetry  displays  throughout  a  marvellous  power  of 
execution.  He  runs  over  all  the  l5nical  and  elegiac  chords 
with  unabated  facility ;  his  metrical  variations  and  musical 
phrasing  bring  out  and  extend  the  capacity  and  fertility  of  our 
language  as  a  poetic  instrument ;  he  is  master  of  his  materials. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  repetition,  some  iteration,  which  becomes 
slightly  wearisome,  of  his  favourite  rhymes,  indicating,  what 
has  been  observed  independently  of  reference  to  this  particular 
writer,  that  the  resources  of  the  English  language  for  terminal 
assonance,  under  the  stringent  conditions  required  by  the  modern 
rules  of  versification,  are  inevitably  limited  and  show  signs  of 
exhaustion. 

In  a  Note  on  Poetry  appended  to  his  latest  volume  of  verses,* 
Mr.  John  Davidson  has  classed  rhyme  as  a  kind  of  disease  of 
poetry.  Rhyme,  he  says,  is  probably  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  old — ^in  Europe,  he  must  mean,  for  it  is  far  older  in  Asia, 
whence  it  originally  came — and  since  the  days  of  the  troubadours 
and  Minnesingers  it  has  corrupted,  in  his  opinion,  the  ear  of 
the  world.  At  best  it  is,  he  thunks,  a  decadent  mode,  imposing 
shackles  on  free  poetic  expression  :  and  though  in  these  fetters 
great  poets  have  done  magnificent  work,  in  their  finest  rhymed 
verse  he  finds  a  feeling  of  effort.  They  have  always  been 

*  Holiday  and  other  Poenw,  1906. 
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obliged  to  throw  in  something  that  need  not  have  been  said, 
some  words  inserted  under  compulsion,  to  bring  the  rhyme 
about.  Mr.  Davidson  declares  that  the  true  glory  of  free  un¬ 
trammelled  poetry  shines  out  in  the  rhythmic  periods  of  blank 
verse.  That  there  may  be  some  truth,  or  at  least  some  con¬ 
venience,  in  this  theory  of  the  poetic  art,  the  modern  poet 
may  not  be  concerned  to  deny ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said, 
rhymes  will  not  withstand  incessant  and  familiar  usage ;  they 
become  commonplaces,  and  the  rhymer  wanders  away  from 
the  natural  direction  of  his  thought  in  search  of  fresh  ones. 
The  most  devout  admirers  of  Browning  must  admit  that  his  verse 
is  often  distorted  in  this  way — so  that  a  fine  stanza  sometimes 
finishes  with  a  jolt  and  ends  with  a  tag — and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  necessity  of  making  both  ends  meet  is  bad  for  the  poetic 
conscience,  a  temptation  to  indefensible  laxities.  Even  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  the  inventor  of  exquisite  harmonies,  whose  work  is  indis¬ 
putably  sincere,  can  be  occasionally  observed  to  be  diverging  from 
the  straight  line  of  his  impetuous  flight,  hovering  and  making 
circuits  that  lead  up  skilfully  to  the  indispensable  rhyme.  More 
frequently,  perhaps,  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpose  some 
metaphor,  or  rather  far-fetched  allusion,  for  the  sake  of  the  clear, 
full,  recurrent  intonation  of  echoing  words  that  can  only  be 
marshalled  into  their  places  by  artistic  ingenuity. 

We  may  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Davidson  that  most  of  the 
sublime  passages  in  English  poetry  are  in  blank  verse,  though 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  four  lines  which  he  quotes  from 
‘  Macbeth.’  *  as  containing  the  ‘  topmost  note  in  the  stupendous 
agony  of  the  drama,’  are  rh)nned.  The  management  of  rhjnne 
is  a  difficult  and  very  delicate  art ;  it  is  an  instrument 
that  requires  a  first-class  performer,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  to 
bring  out  its  potency ;  to  this  art  the  English  lyric,  the  ode 
and  the  song,  owe  their  musical  perfection.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
in  an  essay  upon  Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘  New  Poems  ’  (1867),  has  said, 
truly,  that  ‘  rh)rme  is  the  native  condition  of  lyric  verse  in 
‘  England  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  to  throw  away  the  natural  grace  of 
‘  rhyme  from  a  modern  song  is  a  wrilful  abdication  of  half  the 
‘  charm  and  half  the  power  of  verse.’  To  this  general  rule  he 
might  possibly  admit  one  exception — ^Tennyson’s  short  poem 
beginning  with  ‘  Tears,  idle  tears,’  which  is  so  delicately  modu¬ 
lated  that  the  absence  of  rhyme  is  not  missed.  At  any  rate  it 
is  certain  that  all  popular  verse  needs  this  terminal  note  ;  for  a 
ballad  in  blank  verse  is  inconceivable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proper  use  of  rhyme  demands  a  fine  ear,  which  is  a  rare  gift; 


*^Note  on  Poetry,  p.  144. 
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for  our  language  has  no  formal  rules  of  prosody,  so  that  in 
maladroit  hands  rhyme  becomes  an  intolerable  jingle.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  into  exces¬ 
sive  elaboration,  largely  due  to  superficial  imitation  of  such 
masters  of  the  poetic  art  as  Tennyson,  and  especially  Swinburne, 
so  that  we  have  a  copious  outpouring  of  feeble  melo^es. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  feeble ;  he  combines 
technical  excellence  with  the  power  of  vehement,  often  much 
too  violent,  expression.  His  character  may  be  defined  by  the 
French  word  ‘  entier  ’ ;  he  is  uncompromising  in  praise  or 
blame.  He  insists  (to  quote  his  own  words)  that  ‘the  worship 
‘  of  beauty,  though  beauty  be  itself  transformed  and  incarnate 
‘  in  shapes  diverse  without  end,  must  be  simple  and  absolute  ’ ; 
nor  will  he  tolerate  reserve  or  veiled  intimations  of  a  poet’s 
inmost  thought. 

‘  Nothing,’  he  has  written,  ‘  in  verse  or  out  of  verse  is  more  weari¬ 
some  than  the  delivery  of  reluctant  doubt,  of  half-hearted  hope 
and  half-incredulous  faith.  A  man  who  suffers  from  the  strong 
desire  either  to  believe  or  disbelieve  something  he  cannot,  may  be 
worthy  of  sympathy,  is  certainly  worthy  of  pity,  until  he  begins 
to  speak  ;  and  if  he  tries  to  speak  in  verse,  he  misses  the  implement 
of  an  artist.’ 

He  is  pained  by  Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘  occasional  habit  of  harking 
‘  back  and  loitering  in  mind  among  the  sepulchres.  .  .  .  Nothing 
‘  which  leaves  us  depressed  is  a  true  work  of  art.’  Yet,  it  may 
be  answered,  the  habit  of  musing  among  tombs  has  inspired  good 
poetry ;  and  when  doubt  and  dejection,  perplexed  meditation 
over  insoluble  problems,  are  in  the  air,  a  poet  does  well  to  ex¬ 
press  the  dominant  feelings  of  his  time ;  and  a  modem  Hamlet 
is  no  inartistic  figure. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Mr.  Swinburne  may  have  found 
reason  to  qualify,  latterly,  the  absoluteness  of  his  poetic  principles. 
He  has  been  from  the  first  a  generous  critic  of  those  contemporary 
poets  whom  he  recognised  as  kindred  souls.  He  awards  un¬ 
measured  praise  to  Matthew  Arnold,  while  of  his  defects  and 
shortcomings  he  speaks  plainly.  He  does  loyal  homage  to 
Browning  in  a  sequence  of  sonnets,  and  his  tribute  to  Tennyson 
was  paid  in  a  lofty  ‘  Threnody,’  when  that  noble  spirit  passed 
away.  For  Victor  Hugo  he  proclaimed,  as  all  know,  nothing 
short  of  unbounded  adoration — ^he  is  ‘  the  greatest  writer  whom 
‘  the  world  has  seen  since  Shakespeare  ’ ;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  his  own  country  Hugo  now  stands  upon  so 
supreme  a  pinnacle.  To  other  eminent  men  of  his  time  his 
poetry  records  admiration,  chiefly  to  the  champions  of  free 
thought  and  of  resistance  to  oppression  ;  and,  in  a  poem  entitled 
VOL.  CCIV.  NO.  CCCXJXVIII.  I  I 
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‘  Two  Leaders,’  he  salutes  two  antagonists  as  he  nxight  do 
before  crossing  swords  with  them.  The  leaders  are  not  named ; 
the  first  is  evidently  Newman  : 

‘  0  great  and  wise,  clear-souled  and  high  of  heart. 

One  the  last  flower  of  Catholic  love,  that  grows 
Amid  bare  thorn  their  only  thornless  rose. 

From  the  flerce  jugghng  of  the  priest’s  loud  mart 
Yet  alien,  yet  unspotted  and  apart 
From  the  blind’^ard  foul  rout  whose  shameless  shows 
Mock  the  sweet  heaven  whose  secret  no  man  knows 
With  prayers  and  curses  and  the  soothsayers’  art.’ 

The  second  is 

*  Like  a  storm-god  of  the  northern  foams 
Strong,  wrought  of  rock  that  breasts  and  breaks  the  sea,* 

in  whom  we  recognize  Carlyle.  They  are  the  powers  of  darkness, 
doomed  to  fall  and  to  vanish  before  the  light ;  yet  their  genius 
commands  respect  and  even  S3mipathy. 

‘  With  all  our  hearts  we  praise  you  whom  ye  hate. 

High  souls  that  hate  us  ;  for  our  hopes  are  higher. 

Honour  not  hate  we  give  you,  love  not  fear. 

Last  prophets  of  past  kind,  who  fill  the  dome 
Of  CTeat  dead  Gods  with  wrath  and  wail,  nor  hear 
Time’s  word  and  man’s  :  “  Go  honoured  hence,  go  home. 
Night’s  childless  children  ;  here  your  hour  is  done  ; 

Pass  with  the  stars,  and  leave  us  with  the  sun.”  ’ 

The  concise  energy  of  these  lines,  their  slow  metrical  move¬ 
ment,  invest  them  with  singular  weight  and  dignity.  The  poet 
is  confronting  two  representatives,  in  principle,  of  Force  and 
Authority,  whose  prototypes  in  bygone  times  would  undoubtedly 
have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  or  to  the  stake  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  both  Carlyle  and  Newman,  though  in  all  other  opinions 
they  differed  widely,  would  have  agre^  that  a  revolutionary 
firebrand  and  a  pestilent  infidel  deserved  some  such  fate.  The 
poet  might  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  they  must 
have  abhorred  each  other’s  principles  quite  as  much  as  they 
detested  his  own. 

In  his  later  verse  Mr.  Swinburne  still  continues  to  wield  his 
flaming  sword  against  priests  and  despots,  against  intellectual 
and  political  servility.  What  may  be  termed  the  historical 
plea,  the  excuse  for  ideas  and  institutions  that  they  are  the 
relics  of  evil  dayns  long  past,  is  no  palliation  for  them  to  his 
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mind  ;  he  would  stamp  them  out  and  utterly  destroy  them.  In 
this  respect  his  temperament  has  unconsciously  a  strong  tincture 
of  the  intolerance  which  he  denounces;  he  would  sweep  away 
Christianity  as  Christianity  swept  away  polytheism.  Toward 
its  Founder,  as  the  type  of  human  love  and  purity,  he  is 
uniformly  reverential ;  there  is  nothing  in  that  supreme 
figure  that  jars  with  that  Religion  of  Humanity,  which 
‘  The  Altar  of  Righteousness  ’  proclaims  with  high  dithyrambic 
enthusiasm  : 

‘  Christ  the  man  lives  yet,  remembered  of  man  as  dreams  that 

leave 

Light  on  eyes  that  wake  and  know  not  if  memory  bids  them 

grieve. 

Far  above  all  wars  and  gospels,  all  ebb  and  flow  of  time. 

Lives  the  soul  that  speaks  in  silence,  and  makes  mute  the  earth 

sublime.’ 

But  of  theology  reigning  by  force  and  terror  he  is  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  ;  and  Us  intemperate  violence  leaves  a  stain  on 
the  bright  radiance  of  his  poetry.  It  amounts  to  an  artistic  fault, 
undiminished  even  in  the  later  years  which  should  have  brought 
the  philosophic  mind.  Moreover,  it  has  materially  lessened  the 
influence  which  so  fine  a  poetic  genius  should  have  exercised 
over  the  present  generation,  among  whom  polemical  ardour 
and  bitterness  may  be  thought  to  have  perceptibly  cooled 
down,  and  to  have  become  much  less  aggressive,  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  than  among  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  An  age  of  tacit  indifference,  content  with  rationalistic 
explanations,  with  the  slow  working  of  disillusion,  dislikes  and 
di^ountenances  outrageous  scorn  poured  upon  things  that  are 
traditionally  sacred  ;  and  to  the  English  character  extremes  are 
always  distressing. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  dramatic  work,  at  any  rate,  takes  us  out  of 
the  strife  and  turmoil  of  theologic  war  ;  we  are  on  firm  historic 
ground,  dealing  with  authentic  events  and  persons.  The  plays 
of  ‘  Chastelard,’  ‘  Bothwell,’  and  ‘  Mary  Stuart  ’  form  a  trilogy  in 
which  the  most  romantic  and  eventful  period  of  Scottish  history 
is  presented ;  they  constitute  the  epic-drama  of  Scotland,  to 
adopt  a  definition  applied  by  Victor  Hugo  to  the  tragedy  of 
'  Bothwell.’  It  is  impossible,  in  this  article,  to  find  space  for  an 
adequate  criticism  of  these  remarkable  productions.  Every 
leading  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  made  excursions 
into  the  dramatic  field.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  them  has 
come  out  of  the  adventure  much  better  than  Mr.  Swinburne. 
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All  of  them  have  given  ns,  each  in  his  own  way,  fine  poetry, 
and,  if  we  except  Byron,  they  have  shown  that  the  masters  of 
lyrical  music  can  strike  with  power  the  high  chords  of  blank 
verse.  None  of  them  have  pranced  plays  that  took  any  hold 
of  a  theatrical  audience  ;  in  most  cases  they  were  not  intended 
for  the  stage. 

The  play  of  ‘  Chastelard  ’  is  too  deeply  saturated  with  amorous 
essences  throughout  to  be  forcibly  dramatic.  The  hero  is  in  a 
high  love-fever  from  first  to  last,  the  passionate  strain  becomes 
monotonous,  and  though  he  dies  to  save  the  Queen’s  honour, 
our  minds  are  not  purged  with  much  pity  for  him.  In  the 
long  historical  drama  of  ‘  Bothwell,’  which  has  twenty- 
one  scenes  in  its  two  acts,  we  have  spirited  portraits  of  the 
fierce  nobles  who  surrounded  Mary  Stuart  during  her  brief 
and  distracted  reign.  The  love  passages  are  pauses  in  a  course 
of  violent  action,  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  the  murder  of 
Damley  are  not  overcolomed  melodramatically,  and  the  scenes 
in  and  about  the  Kirk  of  Field  are  darkened  with  the  shadow 
of  Darnley’s  imminent  fate.  But  Damley’s  dream,  presaging 
his  coming  doom,  inevitably  recalls  the  dream  of  Clarence,  and 
cannot  but  suffer  from  the  reminiscence.  We  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  metrical  construction  of  Swinburne’s  blank 
verse,  for  he  shares  with  Tennyson,  though  in  a  minor  degree, 
the  distinction  of  having  enlarged  its  scope  and  varied  its 
measure.  But  the  subject  would  demand  careful  comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  different  styles,  such  as  is  to  be 
read,  with  profit  to  all  students  of  the  art  poetic,  in  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mayor’s  ‘  Chapters  on  English  Metres.’ 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  article  attempts  no  more 
than  to  review  the  salient  characteristics  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
poetry,  to  indicate  in  some  degree  their  connexion  and  de- 
velopement.  It  caimot  but  fall  far  short,  obviously,  of  being  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  his  contributions  to  English  literature. 
We  have  made  no  reference,  for  lack  of  space,  to  his  treatment  of 
chivalrous  romance  in  ‘  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,’  which  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  rightly  called  ‘  the  deathless  legend,’  though,  since 
its  fascination  has  made  it  a  subject  for  three  other  contemporary 
poets,  a  comparison  of  their  diverse  manners  of  handling  the  story 
would  be  interesting.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled,  also,  to  refrain  from  any  adequate  notice  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
prose  writings,  for  in  regard  to  the  poetry  of  his  own  period  the 
dissertations  and  judgements  of  one  who  combines  high  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty  with  scientific  mastery  of  the  metrical  art  must  have 
special  value.  Of  the  ordinary  xmtrained  criticism,  the  ‘  chorus 
‘  of  indolent  reviewers,’  to  use  Tennyson’s  phrase,  he  is,  we 
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think,  too  impatient.  From  a  passage  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle 
we  gather  that  some  of  the  tribe  have  ventured  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  poetry  ought  not  to  become  a  mere  musical 
exercise.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  rejoinder  is  that 

‘except  to  such  ears  as  should  always  be  closed  against  poetry, 
there  is  no  music  in  verse  which  has  not  in  it  sufficient  fulness  and 
ripeness  of  meaning,  sufficient  adequacy  of  emotion  or  of  thought^ 
to  abide  the  analysis  of  any  other  than  the  purblind  scrutiny  of 
prepossession  or  the  squint-eyed  inspection  of  malignity.’ 

Apart  from  the  wrathful  form,  the  substance  of  what  is  here 
said  merits  consideration,  for  undoubtedly  the  most  musical 
of  our  poets,  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  Coleridge  and 
Shelley,  are  those  whose  verse  has  embodied  the  richest  thought 
and  has  been  instinct  with  the  deeper  emotions.  We  must 
muster  up  courage  to  remark,  nevertheless,  that  while  in  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  finest  poems  the  musical  setting  accompanies  and 
illuminates  the  thought  or  feeling,  in  some  others  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  is  too  unsubstantial ;  its  real  presence  is  only  visible 
to  the  eye  of  implicit  faith.  Toward  his  fellow  poets,  his  equals 
and  contemporaries,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  attitude  is  that  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  not  excluding  outspoken,  yet  courteous,  indication 
of  defects,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  essay  *  on  Matthew  Arnold’s 
‘  New  Poems,’  which  is  full  of  important  observations  on  poetry 
in  general,  beside  some  well-deserved  strictures  on  Arnold’s 
shortcomings,  in  criticism  as  well  as  in  verse.  For  Victor  Hugo 
he  has  nothing  but  panegyric.  His  articles  on  Byron  and 
Coleridge  are  luminous  appreciations  of  the  very  diverse  ex¬ 
cellences  belonging  to  two  illustrious  predecessors ;  while  in  his 
‘  Notes  on  the  Text  of  Shelley,’  high-soaring  and  incomparable, 
an  unlucky  emendation  of  a  line  in  ‘  The  Skylark  ’ — the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  superfluous  word  conjecturally — by  an  editor  whose 
work  he  commends  on  the  whole,  provokes  him  to  sheer  ex¬ 
asperation  : 

‘  For  the  conception  of  this  atrocity  the  editor  is  not  responsible  ; 
for  its  adoption  he  is.  A  thousand  years  of  purgatorial  fire  would 
be  insufficient  expiation  for  the  criminal  on  whose  deaf  and  desperate 
head  must  rest  the  original  guilt  of  defacing  the  text  of  Shelley  with 
this  damnable  corruption.’ 

‘  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.’  Mr.  Swinburne  has  borrowed 
the  style  of  sacerdotal  anathema  from  his  mortal  enemies,  and 
pronounces  it  no  less  inexorably.  But  these  Notes  were  written 
nigh  forty  years  ago,  so  we  may  hope  that  by  this  time  he  has 

*  Essays  and  Studies,  1867. 
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cast  out,  or  at  least  subdued  by  diligent  exorcism,  that  same 
hyperbolic  fiend  which  entered  in  and  rent  him  at  certain  seasons 
of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has,  indeed,  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is 
an  ardent  friend  and  an  unflinching  adversary,  but  we  have 
seen  that  in  prose  no  less  than  in  poetry,  in  polemics  as  in  politics, 
his  style  is  liable  to  become  overheated  and  thunderous.  He  has 
no  patience  with  mediocrity  in  art ;  he  disdains  the  via  media 
in  thought  and  action.  In  these  respects  he  stands  alone  among 
the  Victorian  poets,  most  of  whom  anticipate  with  misgivings  the 
evaporation  of  faith  in  the  supernatural,  while  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  for  themselves  such  faith  has  little  meaning,  and  are 
inclined  to  melancholy  musing  over  the  ‘  doubtful  doom  of 
human  land  ’  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Tennyson. 
And  his  attitude  is  still  further  apart  from  the  intellectual 
tendencies  discernible  at  the  present  moment  in  pure  Uterature, 
which  is  now  less  concerned,  we  think,  with  these  questions 
than  when  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  ‘  Literature  and  Dogma,’  and 
seems  more  disposed  to  leave  theology  in  the  hands  of  the 
physical  scientists  and  the  professional  metaphysicians.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  peremptory,  unscrupulous  manner  of  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  forms  and  beliefs  which  the  world,  perhaps,  would  not 
unwillingly  let  die,  though  by  painless  extinction  rather  than 
by  violence,  has  alienated  reverent  minds  from  him,  and  has 
tarnished  the  brilliancy  of  his  strenuous  verse.  The  sensuous 
frenzy  of  his  juvenile  poems  is  still  remembered  against  him ; 
it  betrayed  a  lack  of  moral  dignity,  of  what  the  Greek  poets, 
whom  he  so  much  admired,  meant  by  the  word  alBa>s.  But  we 
very  willingly  acknowledge  that  of  these  excesses  hardly  a  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  numerous  pieces  that  fill  the  later 
volumes  of  his  collected  poetry. 

From  these  causes  it  has  resulted  that  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  now  hold  the  position  or  command  the  influence 
which  would  otherwise  be  accorded  to  one  who  may  be  reckoned 
the  chief  Ijoical  poet  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
for  after  the  publication,  in  1855,  of  ‘  Maud,’  Tennyson  had 
passed  his  lyrical  climax,  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  superiority,  as  a 
lyrist,  over  all  other  writers  of  that  period  is  incontestable.  His 
neopaganism,  moreover,  jars  upon  the  realistic  modernity  of  a 
generation  for  whom  primitive  symbolism  is  obsolete  as  a  form 
of  expression,  and  whose  prevailing  thought  is  too  profoundly 
rationalistic  to  be  attracted  by  a  pagan  paradise.  All  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  since  Mr.  Swinburne  undoubtedly  has  the 
pagan  virtues.  His  aspirations  are  concentrated  on  ideals  that 
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ennoble  the  present  life,  on  justice,  inflexible  courage,  patriotism, 
the  unsophisticated  intelligence ;  he  loves  liberty  and  he  hates 
oppression  in  all  their  shapes.  He  is  throughout  an  optimist, 
who  believes  and  predicts  that  a  clearer  and  brighter  prospect 
is  before  humanity.  To  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  short,  may  be 
applied  the  words  with  which  Matthew  Arnold  summed  up  his 
essay  upon  Heine :  ‘  He  is  not  an  adequate  interpreter  of  the 
modern  world ;  he  is  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  liberation  war  of 
humanity.’  And  future  generations  may  remember  him  as  the 
poet  who  passed  on  to  them  the  message  of  his  spiritual  fore¬ 
father,  Shelley : 

‘  0  man,  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 

Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way  ; 

And  the  billows  of  clouds  that  round  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day. 

When  heaven  and  hell  shall  leave  thee  free 
To  the  universe  of  destiny.’ 
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Art.  X.— reforming  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline, 

with  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Presented  to  Parliament. 

(Cd.  3040.)  1906. 

2.  A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  Disestablishment, 

with  an  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E,  Gladstone, 

M.P.  By  Roundell,  Earl  of  Selborne.  London: 

Macmillan.  1886. 

OT,  probably,  till  some  large  measure  affecting  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  laid  before  the  country 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  will  it  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
general  trend  of  British  opinion  with  regard  to  the  important 
principles  imderlying  our  ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  true 
that  events  both  in  England  and  Scotland  have  from  time  to 
time  called  men’s  attention  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
some  sort  of  uniformity  of  practice  and  doctrine,  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  enforcing  discipline  on  the  clergy,  to  the  nature  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  the  com¬ 
petence  of  these  courts,  and  to  the  natural  wish  of  Churchmen 
to  endow  their  system  with  greater  ‘  elasticity,’  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  more  closely  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  true  also  that  among  politicians  there  is  some 
talk,  and  there  will  soon  be  more,  of  ‘  Disestablishment  ’  as  the 
sole  cure  for  the  troubles  with  which  the  National  Church  is 
afflicted.  The  word  has  been  found  very  useful,  especially  in 
certain  districts,  for  electioneering  purposes,  but  as  yet  respon¬ 
sible  statesmen  have  not  expounded  the  nature  or  extent  of 
their  disestablishing  projects,  if  they  have  formed  any,  nor 
explained  how  they  are  to  produce  benefit  either  to  the  Church 
or  to  the  State,  ^d  it  is  certain  that  the  general  public  has 
not  yet  begun  to  take  seriously  into  consideration  the  policy  of 
totally  severing  the  connexion  between  the  two.  Church 
Reform  and  even  Disestablishment  may  be  more  or  less  ‘  in  the 
‘  air,’  and  public  attention  has  been  awakened  in  many  quarters, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  national  opinion  has  so  far  shown 
any  tendency  to  consolidate  as  to  the  direction  which  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  our  present  ecclesiastical  arrangements  should 
take. 

At  such  a  time  the  issue  of  the  Report,  and  of  the  bulky 
volumes  of  evidence  given  before  Lord  St.  Aldw}^  and  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  in  the  National 
Church,  is  most  opportune.  The  evidence  contains  much  food 
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for  reflection ;  for  the  Chairman,  wisely  we  think,  allowed  and 
encouraged  witnesses  to  travel  far  beyond  the  limited  question 
of  the  prevalence  of  illegalities  in  ritual,  and  the  best  method  of 
suppressing  them.  There  is  indeed  abundant  material  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  prevalence  of  the  ‘  Romeward  ’  practices,  irregularities,  and 
eccentricities  which  have  for  so  long  irritated  a  much-tried 
laity  and  flouted  the  authority  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  Some  few  of  these  practices  are  enumerated  in  the 
Report,  and  it  recommends  their  suppression  on  a  principle 
very  clearly  expressed.  ‘  They  are,’  says  the  Report,  ‘  signifi- 
‘  cant  of  teaching  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
‘England  and  certainly  illegal,  and  they  should  be  promptly 
‘made  to  cease  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  belonging  to 
‘  the  Bishops,  and  if  necessary,  by  proceedings  in  the  ecclesias- 
‘tical  courts.’  It  proceeds  further  to  invoke  the  legislative 
authority  of  Convocation  and  of  Parliament  to  regulate  for  the 
future  ‘  the  ornaments  (that  is  to  say  the  vesture)  of  the  ministers 
‘  of  the  Church,’  and  to  make  ‘  such  modifications  in  the  existing 
‘  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Divine  service,  and  to  the  oma- 
‘ments  and  fittings  of  churches,  as  may  tend  to  secure  the 
‘greater  elasticity  which  a  reasonable  recognition  of  the  com- 
‘  prehensiveness  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  its  present 
‘needs  seems  to  demand.’  And  the  Commissioners  suggest 
that  the  Convocations  should  consult  on  such  matters  with 
the  ‘  Houses  of  Laymen.’ 

So  far  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  for  many  years 
the  attempt  has  been  steadily  persisted  in  by  a  section  of  the 
clergy  to  introduce  practices,  of  which  many  are  illegal,  and 
meaningless  also,  unless  they  signify  doctrines  which  ordinary 
Englishmen  believe  to  have  been  repudiated  by  their  National 
Church  in  separating  herself  from  Rome.  These,  then,  are  to 
be  ‘  made  to  cease  ’  by  the  proper  authority,  i.e.  the  Bishops 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Further,  the  r^es  which  regulate 
Divine  service  are  sometimes  uncertain  or  obscure,  sometimes 
hardly  suited  to  the  requirements  and  feelings  of  Englishmen 
of  our  own  day.  Fresh  regulations  should  therefore,  say  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  be  made  by  the  proper  authority :  that  is, 
by  Convocation  and  Parliament.  Whether  ‘  the  proper  authority  ’ 
either  for  interpreting  and  enforcing  regulations  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones  is  the  best  that  can  be  constituted  is  a  question 
which  the  Commissioners  were  not  invited  to  answer,  but  which 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  witnesses.  We 
observe  that  Convocations  are  advised  to  take  counsel  with 
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the  laity,  and  we  hope  that  in  so  doing  they  will  go  even 
further  afield  than  is  suggested,  and  not  limit  their  researches 
into  lay  opinion  by  confining  themselves  to  consultation  with 
the  ‘  Houses  of  Lavmen.’ 

Assuredly  the  real  interest  of  these  volumes  does  not  depend 
on  the  consideration  of  the  lawfulness  or  the  meaning  of  vest¬ 
ments  and  ornaments,  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  There  came 
before  the  Commission  many  distinguished  Churchmen,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  lay,  representing  different  schools  of  thought  and 
of  religious  leaning,  and  they  expressed  their  views  with  frank¬ 
ness  on  questions  of  great  constitutional  importance  to  both 
Church  and  State.  The  real  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
them  was  nothing  less  than  this,  ‘  How  is  the  Church  of  England 
‘  to  be  governed  ?  ’  It  is  reasonably  and  rightly  felt  that  the 
elaborate  settlement  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  stereotyped 
by  Charles  II.’s  Act  of  Uniformity,  requires,  after  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  some  relaxation,  some  reform,  if  it  is  to  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  existing 
generation  of  Englishmen.  Is  the  National  Church  to  be  bound 
for  ever  by  the  statutory  fetters  imposed  by  our  ancestors  ? 
The  Prayer-book,  with  its  articles,  formularies,  services  and 
rubrics,  is  part  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  Realm.  It  cannot  be 
altered  in  the  most  minute  particular,  either  by  way  of  addition 
or  of  subtraction,  by  any  authority  less  than  Parliament  itself. 
No  bishop,  not  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  can  make  lawful 
the  omission  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  days  when  it  is 
appointed  in  the  Prayer-book  to  be  read,  however  distasteful 
it  may  be  to  the  clergyman  who  has  to  read  it,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  whom  it  is  read.  Neither  could  the  bishops  or 
Convocation  authorise  the  introduction  of  any  practice  forbidden 
by  the  Prayer-book,  which  is  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the  law 
of  the  land.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  that  book,  with  every¬ 
thing  in  it,  whether  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  was  ‘  annexed  and 
‘  joined  ’  to  the  Statute  itself,  and  every  court  of  law,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  which  may  have  to  interpret  it  is  bound  to  treat 
it  as  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  ‘  rigidity  ’  complained  of  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  by  law  established.  Acts  of  Parliament 
can  be  amended  or  repealed.  The  terms  of  a  trust,  or  of  a 
contract,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  relax.  And  in  case  of  dis¬ 
puted  construction  of  the  terms  of  such  an  instrument,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  courts  of  law  to  interpret  them,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  an  Established  Church  they  interpret  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  there  was  general 
agreement  within  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  character 
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of  the  reforms  desired,  Parliament  would  give  sympathetic 
hearing  to  the  wishes  of  the  reformers,  having  regard  nevertheless, 
as  is  right  and  fitting,  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
people.  The  real  difficulty  in  making  any  reforms  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  system  of  the  English  Church  is  the  divergence  of  the 
principles  held  by  its  various  sections.  Were  the  Church 
disestablished  to-morrow,  would  it  be  possible  to  create  any 
authority  to  whom  all  its  sections  would  defer  ?  We  greatly 
doubt  it. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that,  whatever  may  be  said  theoreti¬ 
cally  of  the  statutory  ‘  rigidity  ’  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  has  been  in  fact  far  greater  latitude  allowed  within  that 
Church  than  in  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  kingdom.  The 
spirit  of  compromise  entered  largely  into  the  preparation  of  the 
I^ayer-book.  The  claim  made  in  the  preface  to  Edward  VI.’s 
second  Prayer-book,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  present  book, 
remains  true.  It  ‘hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England,  ever  since  the  first  compiling  of  her  public  liturgy,  to 
‘  keep  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  of  too  much  stiffness 
‘  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much  easiness  in  admitting  any  variation 
‘  from  it  ’ ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  some  changes  have  done  more 
mischief  than  they  were  meant  to  cure,  ‘  so  on  the  other  side  the 
‘  particular  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
‘  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  in  their  own  nature  in- 
‘  different  and  alterable, and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  reasonable 
‘  that  such  changes  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  should  be  made 
‘  by  the  proper  authority.’ 

The  ^chbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  to  the  Commission  a 
singularly  interesting  history  of  the  growth  of  what  are  now 
known  as  ritualistic  practices.  The  old  leaders  of  the  High 
Church  Movement,  such  as  Keble  and  Pusey,  were  either  dis¬ 
tinctly  opposed  to,  or  very  lukewarm  about,  such  things  as  the 
eastward  position,  the  presence  of  persons  at  the  communion 
service  who  do  not  intend  to  communicate,  the  restoration  of 
the  richer  form  of  vestments,  and  other  matters  which  then 
and  since  have  deeply  interested  a  section  of  the  clergy.  The 
bishops  were  almost  unanimous  against  reviving  practices  which 
had  become  obsolete,  and  which  in  the  popular  view  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  discredit  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church.  Even  if  some 
of  those  practices  could  be  shown  to  be  permissible  by  the  rubric, 
the  episcopal  governors  of  the  Church  deprecated  a  departure, 
for  reasons  appearing  to  them  altogether  inadequate,  from  the 
use  and  custom  which  found  general  acceptance  with  the  people. 
At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  outburst  of  1850-51  all  the  bishops 
but  two  joined  in  a  pastoral  letter,  protesting  against  the 
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doctrine  which  was  set  up  that  any  Roman  Catholic  practice 
not  expressly  prohibited  at  the  Reformation  might  lawfully  be 
introduced.  But  the  ‘Rubricians,’  as  they  were  then  called, 
persevered,  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  their  proceedings  in  the 
Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts,  and  when  beaten  in  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts  of  the  Church,  appealed  like  men  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where  their  courage  met  with  the  reward  it  deserved. 
In  1867,  in  the  great  case  of  Westerton  and  Liddell,  the  Ritualists 
won  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  day,  when 
the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  innovators  were  breaking 
the  law,  that  extreme  High  Churchmen  began  to  repudiate  its 
authority  as  not  binding  on  their  consciences.  It  consisted  of 
laymen,  they  said,  and  how  could  laymen  pronounce  on  matters 
which  involved  doctrine  ?  There  must  be  no  interference  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  clergy.  Here  the  Church  must  cry 
‘  Hands  off !  ’  to  the  State.  Though  in  our  Constitution  the 
Sovereign  is  acknowledged  as  supreme  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  it  is  not  for  his  Courts,  we  are  told,  to  interpret 
rubrics,  even  though  they  are  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  to  do  so  might  have  a  bearing  upon  doctrine  which  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  are  alone  competent  to  expound. 

The  Archbishop’s  historical  narrative  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  is  absolutely  impartial  in  tone.  When  it  is  ponder^ 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  seems  to  lead  to  certain  definite 
conclusions.  It  is  useless  to  strive  for  absolute  and  universal 
conformity  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Repeating  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Charge  when  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1899,  the 
Archbishop  declares  with  certainty  that  ‘  there  never  was  a 
‘  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  when,  in 
‘the  conduct  of  Divine  service,  the  “use”  was  absolutely  and 
‘  rigidly  uniform  in  every  parish  throughout  the  land.’  Devia¬ 
tions  due  to  local  and  temporary  causes,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  differently  interpreting  the  prescribed  regulations,  must  arise ; 
and 

‘  as  years  pass,  and  the  social  conditions  of  life  change,  and  popula¬ 
tions  increase,  then  deviations  have  ipso  facto,  even  apart  from 
religious  questions,  a  tendency  to  grow  wider,  and  the  religious 
sympathies  and  “  trend  ”  at  Afferent  periods  differ  very  greatly. 
Then  it  comes  about  that  local  customs,  unquestioned  perhaps  for 
generations,  stiffen  into  rules,  and  an  attempt  to  revive  unmistake- 
able  provisions  of  some  long  disregarded  rubric  has  many  a  time 
been  resented  as  a  lawless  innovation.’ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  stereot)rped  in  1662 
must  from  time  to  time  require  reforming  and  recasting  if  it  is 
to  retain  the  general  sympathies  of  the  people.  The  evidence 
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before  the  Royal  Commission  shows  that  there  is  within  the 
Church  a  widely-felt  dissatisfaction  with  its  supreme  government 
— with  those  authorities,  that  is,  which  are  alone  competent 
under  our  Constitution,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reform  its  system 
by  legislation ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  expound  its  laws  and 
regulations  by  judicial  interpretation.  If  these  authorities 
were  differently  constituted  it  is  urged  that  greater  respect 
would  be  felt  for  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted,  and  greater 
obedience  paid  to  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  that  have  inter¬ 
preted  them.  The  legislative,  the  judicial,  the  executive 
institutions  all  require  to  be  reformed.  The  desire  is  that  the 
Church  of  the  nation  should  become  a  ‘  living  Church  ’ :  that  is, 
apparently,  that  it  should  have  complete  authority  to  shape 
ite  whole  system,  doctrines,  ritual,  practices,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  will. 

The  Royal  Commission  draw  a  broad  distinction  between 
irregularities  and  breaches  of  the  rubric  which  are  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  those  whose  object  it  is  to  signify  doctrine  con¬ 
demned  by  the  National  Church.  It  was  indeed  contended, 
and  the  contention  has  some  support  from  the  language  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that,  the  rubrics  being 
part  of  express  statute  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishops  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  permit  no  deviation  whatever  from  what 
is  prescribed.  It  is  not  for  judicial  authority  to  pick  and  choose 
as  to  how  much  of  the  express  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
it  will  enforce  as  important.  Perhaps  not ;  but  yet  in  practice 
the  Church  and  the  country  as  a  whole  have  certainly  gained 
from  the  latitude  in  matters  indifferent  that  has  been  allowed. 
And  as  we  have  already  seen,  absolute  uniformity  has  never  been 
possible  throughout  the  parish  churches  of  England.  But  the 
trouble  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  this  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  is  something  much  more  serious  than  that  caus^  by  casual 
additions  to  or  lapses  from  the  prescribed  forms.  It  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  doubt  that  an  energetic  section  of  the  clergy,  with 
a  more  or  less  numerous  lay  following,  are  determined  to  make  use 
of  their  position  within  the  Church  of  the  nation  to  introduce 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice.  The  Mass,  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Confessional,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  are  upheld  by  no  small  number 
of  'Anglicans’  as  quite  conformable  with  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  bishops,  whose  difficulties  no  doubt  have  been  great, 
have  not  taken  a  much  firmer  line  against  these  dangerous 
retrogressions,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  shown  themselves 
unwffiing  to  stir  till  an  overpowering  public  opinion  has  driven 
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them  to  take  action,  compels  their  countrymen  to  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  ‘defenders  of  the  Faith.’ 
For  many  of  these  ritualistic  controversies  in  themselves  the 
average  lay  mind  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  feeling  almost 
of  contempt.  What  layman,  for  instance,  can  read  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  incense  in  the  parish  magazine  of  the  Vicar  of  Dor¬ 
chester  in  1896  with  a  serious  countenance  ?  ‘  There  will  be 

‘  only  two  smells  in  the  next  world — incense  and  sulphur : 
‘  incense  in  heaven  and  sulphur  in  hell.  Of  course  we  all  want  to 
‘  go  to  heaven,  and  so  a  part  of  our  education  for  heaven  and 
‘  heavenly  worship  is  the  getting  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
‘  incense  here  on  earth.’  In  the  learned  arguments  bearing 
on  the  use  of  vestments  by  the  clergy,  few  laymen  take  any 
interest.  To  the  ordinary  Englishman  it  appears  desirable,  no 
doubt,  to  settle  the  matter  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  but 
as  to  what  vestments  are  prescribed  he  is  profoundly  indifferent. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regards 
with  an3d;hing  but  an  equally  profound  dislike  the  whole  eccle¬ 
siastical  theory  that  underlies  these  efforts  to  assimilate  the 
practices  of  his  Church  with  those  of  Rome.  Like  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  he  instinctively  feels  that  the  forms  indicate 
doctrine,  and  that  the  doctrine  is  not  that  of  his  Church,  but 
of  Rome. 

There  is  one  attribute  of  the  Church  of  England  which  seems 
to  be  strangely  forgotten  by  many  of  its  members.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  Church  ‘  by  law  established.’  Now,  it  is  doubtless 
essential  to  the  charsmter  of  every  church  that  it  should  have  a 
fixed  creed.  The  limits  of  belief  may  be  more  or  less  wide,  but 
limits  there  must  be  which  divide  it  from  other  churches  and 
from  unbelievers,  and  in  every  church  more  or  less  uniformity 
is  required.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  an  Established  or 
State  Church  that  the  beliefs,  form  of  worship  and  ritual  should 
have  the  approval  not  merely  of  its  own  actual  members,  but  of 
the  State  itself.  The  State  is  constitutionally  and  properly 
represented  by  Parliament,  and  surely  no  one  can  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen  as  to  believe  that  Parliament 
would  be  allowed  by  the  electorate  to  uphold  an  Established 
Church  which  is  untrue  to  the  main  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  We  will  return  again  to  the  position  necessarily  held  by 
Parliament  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  the  State.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  lawful 
authority  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  obedience  to  that 
which  is  the  law  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  land. 

One  clergyman,  remonstrated  with  on  account  of  illegal 
practices,  replies  that  very  possibly  he  may  have  set  at  nought 
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the  decisions  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal, but  really  that  does  not 
matter,  because  the  Privy  Council  has  no  competence  in  matters 
relating  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  !  Another  writes  that 
he  is  trying  hard  to  submit  himself  to  his  bishop,  but  he  can 
never  ‘accept  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in  spiritual 
‘things.’  It  is  a  lay  coiirt  according  to  these  gentlemen,  and 
its  judgements  can  therefore  have  no  binding  effect  on  their 
consciences.  Why,  then,  did  their  predecessors  appeal  to  it 
against  the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts  in  the  days  of 
Westerton  and  Liddell,  thereby  sustaining  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  lay  court  the  lav^ulness  of  ritualistic  innovations 
which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  condemned  ?  ‘  The  men  ’ — 

we  are  quoting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 

‘  who  had  been  more  or  less  under  censure  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  tested  in  the  Final  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending  were 
proved  to  be  sound.  It  was  not  merely  the  legalising  of  tne  im- 

Ked  things  in  particular  that  was  important,  but  it  was  a  kind 
claration,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  emphasise  and  to  spread, 
that  they  were,  after  all,  the  legal  people,  and  that  those  who  had 
attacked  them,  either  the  resisters  or  the  high  authorities  who 
had  more  or  less  censured  them,  were  wrong.’ 

Now  it  is  the  boast  of  the  extreme  Ritualists  that  they  are  the 
‘illegal’  people.  They  will  indeed  make  very  great  exertions 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops, 
but  for  the  law  as  such  they  have  no  more  respect  than  a 
‘passive  resister.’  This  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  foolish  and 
anarchical ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Nobody  is  asked  to  accept  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  anything  more  than  the  authority  which  is  to 
interpret  in  the  last  resort  the  true  meaning  of  the  regulations 
by  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  Church  is  governed.  The 
Wvy  Council  has  declared  of  itself  that  its  duty  requires  it  to 

‘  advise  the  Sovereign  in  matters  which  come  within  its  competency, 
but  it  has  no  juri^iction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith, 
or  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Its  duty  extends  only  to  the  consideration  of  that 
which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her  acts  and 
formularies,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  court  to  be  minute  and 
rigid  in  cases  of  this  kind.’ 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  confused  notion  in  some  people’s 
mmds  that  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  resembles  a  Church  Council 
with  final  authority  in  matters  of  faith  !  According  to  our 
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Constitution,  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  may  well  be  constituted 
entirely  of  laymen.  It  is  doubtless  a  State  Court,  but  it  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  Court  too.  A  great  defender  of  the  Church,  and 
a  sympathiser  also  with  the  High  Church  movement,  the  late 
Lord  ^Ibome,  warmly  protested  in  1886  against  the  cry  that 
the  Arches  Court  under  Lord  Penzance  had  become  a  mere 
‘  State  Court  ’  and  was  less  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  than  it  had 
been  before  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874.* 

These  questions  were  considered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commissioners  of  1883  ;  and  they  recommended  that  in  cases  of 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual  the  final  appeal  to  the  Crown  should 
come  before  a  court  of  five  lay  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
each  of  whom  on  his  appointment  was  to  declare  his  membership 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  and  they 
recommended  that  this  court  ‘  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
‘  siilting  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province,  or,  if  thought 
‘  advisable,  of  both  provinces,  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  now  consults  the  judges  of  the  land  upon 
‘  specific  questions  put  to  them  for  their  opinion.’  Into  this 
recommendation  our  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  present  year 
have  introduced  a  modification  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It 
is  a  somewhat  curiously  worded  clause,  and  runs  as  follows  ; 

‘  Where,  in  an  appeal  before  the  Final  Court  which  involves 
charges  of  heresy  or  breach  of  ritual,  any  question  touching  the 
doctrine  or  use  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  in  controversy, 
which  question  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  governed  by  the 
plain  language  of  documents  having  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  involves  the  doctrine  or  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
proper  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  found  by  the  court,  such  question 
shall  be  referred  to  an  assembly  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  call  in  such  advice  as  they 
may  think  fit ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  such  assembly 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  with  regard  to  any  question  so 
submitted  to  them  shall  be  binding  on  the  court  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  appeal.’ 

The  clause  is  an  involved  one  ;  but  the  intention  appears  to  be 
(while  safeguarding  the  authority  of  express  statute  law)  to 
establish  the  order  of  bishops  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  coimcil 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  the  doctrine  and  use  of  the  Church 
applicable  to  the  facts  found  by  the  Court  of  Lay  Judges,  who 
are  then  required  to  accept  as  law  what  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  have  decreed.  This  recommendation  will  no  doubt 

*  *  A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,’  by  the  Earl  of  Selbome, 
1886,  p.  205. 
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be  very  carefully  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
it  takes  its  place  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  bishop’s  veto 
to  suits  brought  against  any  incumbent  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  1840.  It  further  recommends  that  where  sen¬ 
tences  under  that  Act  are  wilfully  disobeyed  the  incumbency 
should  be  declared  vacant,  and  it  advises  the  repeal  of  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  all  which  recommendations 
deserve  public  approval,  and  would,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
receive  the  support  of  Parliament. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  English 
Church  Reform  arises  from  the  divergent  views  held  within 
the  Church  itself  as  to  the  amount  of  influence  to  be  assigned 
to  the  laity.  Whether  we  are  considering  the  constitution 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  or  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  authorities  which  are  to  govern  and  legislate  for 
the  Church,  this  divergency  always  appears.  The  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  (and  many  agree  with  him)  wishes  ‘  to  revive 
‘  legislative  power  in  the  Church,’  and  he  sees  that  any  great 
reform  of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  He  and  others  appear  to 
think  that  full  obedience  would  be  rendered  to  courts  whose 
spiritual  authority,  mitainted  by  the  admixture  of  a  lay  element, 
was  above  suspicion.  Yet  the  use  of  incense,  against  which 
two  archbishops  on  behalf  of  the  whole  episcopal  body  have 
declared,  is  persisted  in,  quite  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
‘  successors  of  the  Apostles.’  Canon  Brooke  states  the  principle 
shortly.  ‘  It  is  the  root  principle  that  with  the  bishops,  and  the 
‘  bishops  only,  lies  the  spiritual  authority.  The  bishops  alone 
‘  have  received  the  commission  to  teach,  and  that  principle 
‘  must  be  fundamental  whatever  inconveniences  may  arise  from 
it.’  *  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  has  very  practical  notions  as  to 
how  to  increase  the  spiritual  authority  of  bishops  over  the  clergy, 
would  limit  the  institution  of  future  incumbents  to  a  period  of 
ten  years,  after  which  the  bishop  would  have  the  same  power 
to  refuse  to  institute  as  he  now  has  when  an  incumbent  is 
presented.  ‘  As  long  as  you  have  an  episcopal  system,’  says 
Lord  Hugh,  ‘  you  must  trust  the  bishops.’  But  we  have 
had  an  episcopal  system  for  some  time  in  England,  and  yet  the 
bishops  have  had  no  legislative  authority,  and  no  judicial 
authority  independent  of  the  King’s  Courts. 

The  admiration  that  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years  among 
extremely  High  Churchmen  for  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  is  noteworthy.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
in  the  south  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  are  entirely  free  from  State  restriction,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  overhaul  their  own  doctrine  and  change  their 
own  ecclesiastical  system  whenever  it  seems  good  to  them 
so  to  do.  And  doubtless  there  have  been  highfliers  among 
Presbyterians  who  have  pushed  their  claims  so  far.  But  in 
fact  a  freedom  such  as  this  in  a  State  Church,  we  may  almost 
say  in  any  Church,  is  impossible.  It  is  a  fond  thing  vainly 
imagined.  As  regards  the  State  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  system  are  fixed  by 
statute ;  as  regards  Free  Churches,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  and  other  Voluntary  Churches,  a 
similar  result  is  secured  by  contract,  or  by  the  terms  of  trust 
deeds.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  system  of  Church  government  ‘by  Kirk  Sessions, 
‘  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,’ 
are  ordained  by  Act  of  Parliament,  just  as  in  England  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer-book  are  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  either  country  the  Civil  Courts  will  restram 
any  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  which  they  hold  to 
be  ultra  vires.  There  is  no  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  legal  position  of  Church  Establishments  north  and  south 
of  the  Tweed.  Of  course  no  one  in  either  country  asserts  that 
the  creeds  or  the  systems  of  church  government  were  created  by 
Parliament.  In  the  North  the  Presbyterian  system,  in  the  South 
the  Episcopal  system  is  by  the  orthodox  believed  to  be  of  Divine 
institution.  Both  are  upheld  by  the  law,  and  so  far  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  General  Assemblies  or  the  Spiritual  Courts.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  case  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  possesses  far  wider 
powers  of  self-government  than  does  the  Church  of  England. 
If  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  to  be  greatly  increased  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  Parliament  carefully  to  consider  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  can  of  course  only  be  introduced  by  its  authority. 
It  is  surely  dreaming  to  suppose  that  Parliament  will  allow  the 
bishops,  or  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  Convocations,  to 
recast  the  constitution  and  system  of  the  National  Church,  and 
give  to  their  conclusions  the  effect  of  law,  without  itself  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  new  settlement. 

Bishop  Gore  says,  and  says  most  truly,  that  the  complete 
acceptance  of  religious  toleration  and  civil  equality  among  the 
adherents  of  all  creeds  has  completely  changed  the  idea  of 
Establishment.  Originally  State  and  Church  were  coextensive. 
Uniformity  was  intended  for  all  citizens.  Over  both  Church 
and  State  there  was  the  King.  So  great  has  been  the  change 
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in  the  position  of  the  Church  towards  the  State,  and  towards 
other  religious  bodies,  that  he  sees  the  necessity  of  a  much 
greater  recasting  of  the  relations  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  of  Church  and  State  than  has  been  generally  con¬ 
templated.  But  even  in  the  palmy  days  to  which  the  Bishop 
referred  the  views  taken  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  by  no  means  always 
the  same,  and  the  latter  sometimes  warmly  resented  the  claim 
of  the  Church  to  settle  its  affairs  behind  their  backs.  When  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  the  archbishops  complained  to  the  Puritan 
member  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  presumed  to  alter 
the  Prayer-book  recommended  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  requested  in  future  that  members  would  leave  these 
matters  to  them,  Wentworth  repeated  in  Parliament  his 
memorable  reply  to  Archbishop  Parker  : 

‘  No !  By  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  we  will  pass  nothing  before 
we  understand  what  it  is ;  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes. 
Make  you  popes  who  list,  for  we  will  make  you  none.  And  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pope-like  speech,  and 
I  fear  lest  our  bishops  do  attribute  this  of  the  pope’s  canons  unto 
themselves :  Papa  nan  potest  errare.' 

It  is  certainly  curious  that,  while  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  very  different  Scottish  system  of  church  government,  so 
little  notice  is  taken  by  eminent  English  Churchmen  of  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  Episcopalian  Churches  of  America  and  the  Colonies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  it  was 
the  essence  of  Episcopalianism  that  the  bishops  alone  should 
govern.  They  alone  were  competent  to  pronounce  authori¬ 
tatively  in  cases  where  doctrine  or  ritual  was  involved. 
Yet  the  final  and  supreme  Court  in  Ireland  over  cases  of 
doctrine  and  ritual  is  composed  of  four  laymen,  of  high 
judicial  position,  and  of  three  bishops,  of  whom  two  must 
concur  if  a  sentence  of  conviction  is  pronounced.  And 
according  to  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  this  tribunal, 
in  which  the  laity  may  form  the  majority,  gives  satisfaction. 
The  constitution  which,  after  Disestablishment,  the  Irish  Church 
framed  for  itself,  provides  a  Diocesan  and  a  General  Synod.  In 
the  former  sit  all  the  officiating  clergy  in  the  diocese,  with  two 
la)mien,  who  must  be  communicants,  returned  by  the  select  vestry 
of  each  parish.  The  Diocesan  Synod  returns  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  to  the  General  Synod.  The  General  Synod 
therefore  consists,  as  does  the  Diocesan  Synod,  of  clergy  and 
laity ;  in  each  body  the  laymen  being  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
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clergy.  Under  the  provisions  of  her  new  constitution  the 
Church  of  Ireland  has  found  it  quite  possible  to  make  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  rigid  system  laid  down  by  the  Prayer-book,  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.  Thus,  having  gone  through  the 
fire  of  Disestablishment,  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  obtained  that 
‘  elasticity  ’  so  much  desired  by  reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  she  has  used  her  freedom  so  as  to  make  her 
system  less  ‘  elastic,’  at  least  in  one  direction  !  Is  the  Ixistory 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  recasting 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
where  the  connexion  with  the  State  still  remains  ? 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  Parliament  will  be 
found  willing  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  bodies  like  Convocation,  over  the  State 
Church.  In  England,  with  an  ecclesiastical  sj^tem  in  practice 
much  more  ‘  purely  Episcopalian  ’  than  those  of  Reformed  Episco- 
palianism  elsewhere,  the  weight  of  opinion  of  English  laymen  is 
only  brought  to  bear  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State. 
The  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  has  been 
thought  (see  evidence  of  Canon  Brooke)  that  instead  of  this 
system  the  bishops  might  be  genuinely  elected  by  ‘  the  faithful 
‘  cleric  and  lay  ’ ;  but  he  expressly  states  that  the  result  of  the 
existing  system  is  excellent,  and  that  we  should  not  get  better 
men  as  bishops,  probably  even  not  such  good  ones,  under  any 
other.  The  word  ‘  layman  ’  is  often  understood  in  a  restricted 
sense,  not  warranted,  we  believe,  by  any  legal  definition. 
Among  that  section  of  Churchmen  who  wish  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  State  within  the  State  Church,  and  yet  to  maintain 
the  Establishment,  the  word  ‘  layman  ’  means  ‘  a  communi- 
‘  cant,’  or  at  least  a  person  who  has  received  confirmation  from  a 
bishop. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  very  properly  reminded  the  Commission  of 
a  point  frequently  forgotten  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
‘  laymen  ’  who  exercise  such  large  authority  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  These  men  are  not,  it  is  true,  ministers,  but  they 
have  been  ordained  to  the  eldership.  Is  there  not,  he  asks, 
some  similarity  between  these  elders  and  those  called,  some¬ 
what  contemptuously,  ‘  ecclesiastically-minded  laymen  ’  who 
make  so  much  show  at  Church  conferences  in  England  ?  No 
doubt  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  in  every  Voluntary  Church,  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  closely  restricted  to  the  members  of  each  particular 
body.  And  here  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  gains — ^in  that 
she  hears,  and  has  to  hear,  not  merely  the  voice  of  a  sect  but  that 
of  the  English  people.  Had  that  not  been  so,  it  is  too  probable 
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that  some  of  those  whose  love  of  truth,  whose  learning  and 
courage  have  in  recent  times  adorned  the  National  Church, 
would  have  been  driven  outside  her  pale.  Is  it  not  beyond 
all  dispute  that  ‘  the  comprehensiveness  ’  of  the  English  Church, 
and  her  toleration  of  widely  different  views,  enable  her  to 
appeal  to,  and  influence,  arid  win  support  from  numbers  of 
Englishmen  outside  her  immediate  communion ;  and  that  the 
‘  non-churchiness  ’  and  liberality  which  distinguish  her  so 
honourably  from  other  religious  bodies  come  from  her  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  State  ?  This  is  one  of  the  causes  that  make 
her  much  more  than  the  Church  of  her  own  communicants,  and 
entitle  her  to  claim  that  she  is  ‘  National.’ 

There  are  Presbyterians  and  there  are  Episcopalians  who 
hold  to  the  principle  ‘  that  a  Christian  State  should  lend  the 
‘  coercive  power  which  is  properly  its  own  to  the  Church  for  the 
‘purpose  of  enforcing  her  ecclesiastical  discipline.’  That  is  a 
position  which  at  times  has  been  taken  up  by  every  Christian 
Church.  We  happen,  however,  to  be  living  in  the  twentieth 
century  and  in  England,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  at  the 
present  time  Parliament  will  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  the 
employment  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  obedience  to 
any  laws  not  supported  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  people. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  almost  solely  through  the  State  connexion  that 
the  English  laity  bring  their  proper  weight  to  bear  upon  the 
National  Church.  Those  who  would  increase  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity  within  the  Church  are  really  helping  to  bring  Disestablish¬ 
ment  nearer  ;  because  Parliament,  representing  the  nation,  will 
not  stand  the  further  ecclesiasticizing  of  the  Church.  The  Irish 
Church  system  is  doubtless  a  very  good  system  for  a  Voluntary 
Church  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  foist  such  a  system 
upon  the  National  Church  here.  Parliament  will  take  one  line 
or  the  other.  It  will  either  disestablish,  and  allow  the  Church 
to  frame  its  own  constitution,  or  it  will  uphold  the  State 
Church,  retaining  over  it  the  influence  of  the  State.  The 
Church  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  system  adopted  in 
Ireland  has  answered  well,  mainly  because  the  composition  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is  far  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  measures  taken,  and  we  think  rightly 
taken,  by  Irish  Churchmen  would,  if  attempted  here,  have 
caused  secession  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  Scottish 
83r8tem  of  government  by  General  Assembly  has  many  advan¬ 
tage,  but  experience  has  shown  us  that  it  is  no  protection 
gainst  the  dangers  of  rupture  and  secession.  Disestablishment 
in  England  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Church  government 
more  or  lees  upon  the  lines  of  the  Irish  system  ;  and  that. 
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again,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  probably  entail  almost 
immediate  rupture. 

It  seems  to  be  as  yet  insufficiently  recognized  that  every 
step  taken  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  State  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  whether  by  ecclesiasticizing  the  courts  and 
tribunals,  by  exalting  Convocations  and  Church  councils,  or 
by  withdrawing  the  appointments  of  bishops  and  dignitaries 
from  the  Crown,  must  constitute  an  approach  to  the  policy  of 
Disestablishment ;  and  that  Disestablishment  is  inextricably  com¬ 
bined  with  Disendowment.  Indeed,  among  those  whoso  vigour 
and  number  bring  Disestablishment  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  intention  that  Dis¬ 
endowment  and  Disestablishment  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  policy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  wealth  which  is  national 
is  being  employed  for  the  purposes  only  of  a  favoured  section 
of  the  nation.  The  less  the  nation  takes  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  the  stronger  becomes  the  case  for  Dis¬ 
establishment.  Those  who  favour  Disestablishment  in  Scotland 
are  relatively  far  stronger  than  the  Disestablishment  party  in 
England.  Yet  the  privileges  that  belong  to  Establishment  in 
Scotland,  apart  from  the  enjoyment  of  national  endowments, 
are  not  easily  to  be  discovered.  The  State  in  that  country  has 
little  more  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  National  Church  than 
it  has  over  those  of  the  Voluntary  Churches.  Whatever  other 
consequences  would  result  from  reforming  the  administrative 
system  of  the  Church  of  England  on  lines  in  any  way  resembling 
the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and 
the  Episcopalian  ’^Church  in  Ireland,  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
reform  would  prove  no  protection  whatever  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Disestablishment  party.  If  Disestablishment  should 
come  in  England,  it  will  be  largely  brought  about  by  those  high 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  which  would  exclude  the  State,  or  the 
laity  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  from  taking,  as  they  do  now, 
a  large  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  that  some  of  the  witnesses  are  hankering  after  an 
authority  which  is  to  proclaim  true  doctrine  to  the  Church. 
Now  this  is  delicate  ground  for  any  reformed  Church  to  tread. 
Among  these  Churches  it  has  not  been  usual  to  look  for  more 
than  an  interpretation  by  the  best  human  lights  of  admitted 
standards — the  Bible,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Rubrics,  and  so  on.  But  now  we  hear  that 
even  religious  beliefs  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  dcvelopement, 
and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  doctrines  to  remain  fixed 
and  unchanging  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  It  is  supposed 
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to  be  the  note  of  a  ‘  living  Church  ’  that  some  authority  within 
it  should  be  competent  to  overhaul  beliefs  and  doctrines,  and 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  the  age. 
There  must  be  surely  a  vague  idea  of  this  kind  in  the  suggestion 
of  great  assemblages  of  Pan- Anglican  bishops,  or  even  of  a  vote 
of  the  whole  English  episcopacy,  to  decide  authoritatively,  in  a 
fashion  that  no  layman  could  attempt,  the  interpretation  of 
some  regulation  which  involves  doctrine.  The  Privy  Council, 
we  have  seen,  has  itself  stated  the  narrow  limitations  within 
which  it  acts.  But  the  authority  desired  is  apparently  one 
which  will  soar  to  much  greater  heights,  and  will  possess  some¬ 
thing  of  the  infallibility  attaching  to  the  (Ecumenical  Councils 
of  Rome.  In  Protestant  lands  the  attempt  to  set  up  such  an 
authority  would  be  doomed  to  early  and  complete  failure.  In 
England,  in  all  probability,  the  first  pronouncement  of  doctrine 
by  a  unanimous  episcopate  would  be  strictly  canvassed  next 
day  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  by  the  most  learned  of  the  deans !  It  is 
useless  nowadays  in  this  country  to  try  to  discover  doctrinal 
infallibility  in  any  human  authority — to  override  even  on 
doctrinal  questions  the  rights  of  private  judgement ;  and  we 
presume  that  the  strongest  advocate  of  Anglican  Episcopacy 
would  allow  that,  in  the  improbable  event  of  all  the  Anglican 
bishops  of  the  world  being  unanimous,  their  conclusions  would 
be  but  human  conclusions,  and  therefore  pK)ssibly  mistaken. 
If  any  other  view  is  taken,  Englishmen  will  soon  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  days  when  their  final  appeal  was^to  the 
modest,  learned,  liberal-minded,  and  conscientious  court  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

There  is  unfortunately  jf among  the  clergy  a  section  of 
‘  Anglicans  ’  who  make  it  a  boast  that  the  National  Church 
holds  doctrines  almost  identical  with  those  of  Rome.  More 
than  half-ashamed  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  striving  to 
widen  the  distinctions  between  themselves  and  other  Reformed 
Churches.  ‘  If  only  the  Pope  could  be  persuaded  to  recognize 
‘  “  Anglican  orders  ”  !  ’  As  if  there  were  any  Englishmen  out¬ 
side  a  microscopic  minority  to  whom  it  matters  a  pin’s  head 
what  the  Pope,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  (^urch,  thinks  of 
‘  Anglican  orders  ’ !  The  great  object  of  men  of  this  stamp  is 
to  claim  catholicity  for  Roman  Catholics  and  themselves,  and 
to  deny  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Have  ‘  Anglicans  ’  any 
better  title  than  Presbyterians  to  claim  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  Presbyterian  Churches,  of  course,  claim,  as 
they  have  a  right  to  do,  to  be  Catholic  or  universal  just  as 
strongly  as  other  Churches ;  and  the  ‘  Confession  of  Faith,’  like 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  behind  it  the  ratification  of  the 
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Statute  Law.  Roman  Catholics  repudiate  impartially  all  these 
claims.  The  word  ‘  Catholic  ’  is  either  an  abbreviation  for 
‘  Roman  Catholic,’  and  this  is  its  usual  sense,  or  it  must  be 
understood  in  the  wider  sense  of  its  original  meaning.  The 
canons  of  the  English  Convocation  enjoin  that  prayers  are  to  be 
offered  by  English  Churchmen  ‘  for  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic  Church 
‘  — that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christians  dispersed 
‘  throughout  the  world,  especially  for  the  Churches  of  England, 
‘  Scotland,  and  Ireland.’  This  means  the  Presb3rterian  and 
National  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  the  canons,  the  only  Christian  communion  in  Scot¬ 
land  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic.*  The  attempt  to  give  to 
the  word  ‘  Catholic,’  meaning  ‘  the  whole  congregation  of  Chris- 
‘  tians,’  a  much  narrower  signification,  shows  how  little  the  men 
who  are  pining  for  reunion  with  Rome  are  inspired  by  the  wider 
thought  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  To  leave  Protestants 
outside  the  pale  of  the  ‘  Catholic  Church  ’  is  a  strange  way  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christian  reunion  ! 

The  Royal  Commissioners  speak  regretfully  of  many  so-called 
ritualistic  practices  ‘  which  lie  on  the  Romeward  side  of  a  line 
‘  of  deep  cleavage  between  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of 
‘Rome.’  They  advise  the  bishops  ‘promptly’  to  exercise 
their  authority,  and  suppress  practices  both  illegal  and  significant 
of  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  Church.  The  public  will  watch 
with  interest  the  response  of  the  Bishops  to  this  appeal.  The 
episcopal  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  are  themselves  on 
their  trial.  There  is  ‘  a  line  of  deep  cleavage  ’  of  opinion  as  to 
the  matters  we  have  been  discussing  ;  and  it  cannot  be  concealed 
under  pious  aspirations  for  comprehension.  It  is  the  Royal 
Commissioners  who  advise  legal  proceedings.  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  and  perhaps  more  useful  if,  to  begin  with,  the 
bishops  would  play  a  more  vigorous  part  in  the  guidance  of 
opinion,  and  show  to  all  the  world  that  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Church  are  proud  of  her  being  a  Reformed  Church.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  clergymen  of  a  Church  established  by 
law  who  make  it  a  boast  that  they  are  too  good  Churchmen  to 
obey  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  for  the  bishops 
to  make  their  own  position  as  to  the  great  questions  that  underlie 
these  controversies  about  ornaments,  and  vestments,  and 
practices,  clear  and  unmistakeable.  The  attitude  of  the  bishops 
has  so  far  been  one  of  opportunism.  But  that  attitude  cannot 
any  longer  be  maintained,  if  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at  the  same 
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time,  on  the  Romeward  and  on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  ‘  line 
‘  of  deep  cleavage.’  We  are  not  speaking  of  this  or  that  or  the 
other  ‘  practice,’  but  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  these 
practices  indicate.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
not  long  remain  constitutionally,  or  in  any  sense,  the  National 
Church  if  its  leaders  show  themselves  indifferent  to  those  great 
principles  for  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  our  Reformers 
successfully  struggled. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  broad  question  of 
Establishment  versus  Voluntarjdsm.  In  our  opinion  the  main 
danger  to  the  connexion  in  England  between  Church  and  State 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  increased  estrangement  between  the 
Church  and  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  who  remain  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  As  for  the  theoretical 
preference  for  absolute  religious  equality,  and  for  the  ‘  freedom  ’ 
of  the  Voluntary  Churches,  the  case  for  Disestablishment  does  not 
seem  to  the  public  such  a  strong  one  as  it  did  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  People  have  learned  that  there  is  very  little  more 
‘  freedom  ’  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  In  fact  the  tendency 
of  things  has  been  to  show  how  strongly  a  ‘  Free  Church,’  with  its 
great  wealth  and  its  rigid  constitution,  may  resemble  the  Church 
which  is  supposed  to  be  bound  hard  and  fast  by  the  ‘  fetters  of 
‘  the  State.’  As  to  endowments  also,  the  position  of  the  State 
Churches  and  of  the  Voluntary  Churches  is  far  less  dissimilar 
than  was  once  the  case.  The  latter  in  many  cases  have  become 
possessors  of  huge  funds  and  accumulations.  They  are  no 
longer  supported  solely  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
And  on  the  side  of  the  Church  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
wealth  now  comes  from  precisely  similar  sources  to  those  upon 
which  Dissenters  rely. 

The  National  Church  may  truthfully  claim  that  the  increase 
in  its  usefulness,  and  its  general  growth,  are  at  the  present 
day  due  entirely  to  the  voluntary  support  it  receives  from  its 
members  and  well-wishers.  Church-building  has  enormously 
increased  since  the  days  of  ‘  Church  Building  Acts.’  In  every 
part  of  the  field  it  is  the  spirit  of  voluntary  effort,  and  not  the 
assistance  from  State  funds,  that  provides  the  means  for  the 
ever-growing  energies  of  the  Church.  Year  by  year  the  people 
of  England  are  becoming  more  and  more  urban.  It  is  in  the 
towns,  not  in  the  country  parishes,  that  the  greatest  work  of  the 
Church  has  to  be  done,  and  in  the  towns  State  endowment  forms 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  revenues  which  the  Church  receives, 
faring  these  things  in  mind,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
rivalries  and  antipathies  of  Churches  are  of  less  interest  to  the 
modem  enlarged  electorate  than  to  that  of  a  generation  or  two 
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ago,  it  may  be  long  before  a  policy  of  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  finds  general  favour.  For  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  religious  equality  Englishmen  care  as  much  as  for  other 
abstractions :  i.e.  very  little  indeed.  It  is  very  difficult  in 
England  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitutional 
system,  unless  many  people  feel  that  somewhere  ‘  the  shoe 
‘  pinches  ’ — that  widespread  grievance  exists  which  must  be 
redressed.  The  Church  provokes  no  general  feeling  of  grievance. 
There  are,  of  course,  often  local  jealousies  between  clergymen 
of  different  persuasions ;  and  so  there  will  be  whatever  be  the 
policy  of  the  State ;  but  these  are  small  matters  to  justify  or 
excuse  projects  of  sweeping  changes  in  our  Constitution.  If  the 
Church  has  the  religious  sympathies  of  Englishmen  on  its  side, 
it  may  defy  both  local  jealousies  and  abstract  doctrines  to  shake 
its  position  in  the  State. 

That  is  the  real  question.  We  shall  soon  see  how  Convocations 
conduct  themselves  in  framing  for  the  con.sideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission,  new  rubrics  and 
regulations.  The  discussions  should  prove  useful  in  letting  the 
public  understand  how  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  regard  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  these  controversies.  The 
nation  probably  cares  little  for  the  precise  amount  of  ‘  vesture  ’ 
or  ‘  ornament  ’  to  be  authorized  by  the  new  rubrics  ;  but  it  wishes 
to  feel  assured  that  in  the  deep  cleavage  dividing  the  Reformed 
Churches  from  Rome  the  Church  of  England  fearlessly  maintains 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  It  will  be  a  serious  matter 
for  the  Church  if  Clergy  and  Laity  should  tend  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Of  the  leaning  of  the  vast  majority  of  English  laymen 
on  these  controverted  subjects  no  well-informed  person  can  have 
a  doubt. 
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Art.  XL— IRISH  WANTS  AND  IRISH  WISHES. 

1.  Modern  Ireland  and  her  Agrarian  Problem.  By  Moritz  J. 

Bonn.  Translated  from  the  German  by  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
Dublin :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1906. 

2.  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
His  Majesty,  1905. 

3.  Annual  General  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

arid  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Dublin :  Thom  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1901-1906. 

4.  Irish  Land  Act,  1903.  Report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 

for  the  Year  ending  March  31,  1906,  and  for  the  Period 
from  November  1,  1903,  to  March  31,  1906,  vMh  Appendices. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His 
Majesty,  1906. 

5.  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland.  Final 

Report  of  the  Commissioners.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,  1903. 

A  LTHOUOH  no  definite  statement  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  legislative  programme 
for  the  second  Session  of  the  new  Parliament,  there  appear  to 
be  excellent  grounds  for  the  assumption  so  generally  entertained 
that  the  chief  place  in  it  will  be  assigned  to  a  measure  of  Irish 
administrative  reform.  The  language  held  by  the  Prime 
Minister  prior  to  the  formation  of  his  Government,  coupled  with 
the  more  responsible  though  somewhat  indefinite  declarations 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  last  February,  would  certainly 
have  encouraged  this  expectation,  even  if  belief  in  it  had  not 
been  fostered  by  the  utterances  of  an  eminent  official,  who, 
though  not  responsible  to  Parliament,  is  understood  to  play  a 
principal  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  Irish  Government.  Conjec¬ 
ture  is  at  any  rate  rife  in  Ireland  as  to  the  scope  of  the  legislation 
likely  to  be  covered  by  a  term  so  delightfully  characteristic 
of  political  opportunism  as  the  elastic  expression  ‘  administrative 
‘  reform.’  Whatever  the  real  intentions  of  Ministers,  it  is  certain 
that  parties  in  Ireland,  though  they  are  agreed  upon  no  other 
subject,  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  coming  measure 
will  contain  provisions  big  with  serious  changes  in  their  immediate 
effect,  and  fraught  with  still  more  vast  possibilities.  The  hopes 
of  one  party  and  the  fears  of  the  other  have  led  both  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Ministers  would 
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have  suffered  such  an  impression  to  gain  widespread  currency  if 
it  did  not  fairly  correspond  with  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet. 

There  is  perhaps  no  topic  which  could  provide  more  attractive 
material  for  the  excogitations  of  a  publicist  than  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  alternatives  open  to  a  Government  resolved 
to  effect  a  far-reaching  reconstruction  of  the  fabric  of  Irish 
administration,  yet  bound  by  the  pledges  of  important  members 
of  the  Cabinet  not  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  legislative 
unity  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  3deld- 
ing  to  the  attractions  of  this  inviting  theme,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  the  fundamental  propositions  upon 
which  any  measure  of  administrative  reform  must  be  based, 
if  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  limitation  by  which  some,  at  least, 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  have  proposed  to  bind  themselves, 
or  of  demonstrating  the  difficulties,  contradictions,  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  involved  in  any  measures  which  seek  to  alter  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  Irish  affairs  is  at  present  exercised.  The  time  for  criticising 
legislation  is  the  moment  when  its  character  is  either  plainly 
indicated  in  a  King’s  Speech  or  other  responsible  declaration 
of  Cabinet  intentions,  or  when  it  is  expressly  defined  by 
the  Government  draughtsman  in  the  provisions  of  a  Bill. 
We  see  no  occasion  for  anticipating  conditions  not  yet  present 
for  the  purpose  either  of  reaffirming  our  own  often  expressed 
opinions,  or  of  combating  the  assumed  defects  of  the  impending 
measure.  The  position  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union  is  too  well 
known  to  require  reiteration,  and  that  position  remains  unaltered 
by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  other  portions  of  the 
field  of  politics.  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  Parliamentary 
system  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  still  appears  to  us  essential  to  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole ;  and  any  measure  which  in  our  judgement  is 
calculated  to  impair  the  safety  of  that  system  will  continue  to 
meet  the  same  earnest  opposition  which  has  always  been  expressed 
in  these  pages  to  measures  of  similar  tendency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  adhere  to  the  doctrine  which  we  have  not 
less  constantly  and  earnestly  asserted  of  the  duty  resting  on  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  do  all  that  may  be  done,  consistently  with 
the  cardinal  principles  of  legislative  unity  and  imperial  supremacy, 
to  develope  the  resources  of  Ireland,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  in  that  country,  and  if  possible  to  bring  its  people  into  greater 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  the  vindication  of  Unionist  principles 
to  anticipate  the  character  of  measures  which  have  not  been 
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divulged,  however  shrewdly  we  may  suspect  that,  when  dis¬ 
closed,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  provisions  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  Unionists,  we  shall  have  to  give  uneompro- 
mising  opposition.  And  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  a  measure 
of  a  comparatively  moderate  character  in  itself  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  intention,  expressed  or  implied,  of  making  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  much  vaster  changes.  What  is  needed  is  a 
frank  avowal  by  Ministers  of  their  general  policy  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  their 
policy  as  a  whole  the  Ministry  will  be  judged.  There  are  indeed 
measures  of  administrative,  and  even  of  legislative  reform,  which 
Unionists  would  have  no  difficulty  in  supporting.  The  adaptation 
of  the  Scottish  model  of  private  Bill  legislation  to  Ireland,  with 
such  modifications  as  the  different  local  circumstances  require, 
is  a  measure  in  which  Unionists  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
co-operate,  and  no  doubt  there  are  other  questions  in  settling 
which  Unionists  might  be  ready  to  assist.  However  slender  the 
hope  that  administrative  reform  may  be  limited  to  measures  of 
this  sort,  we  prefer  not  to  abandon  it  until  events  have  proved 
that  it  can  be  no  longer  entertained. 

If  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  a  premature  discussion 
of  an  undisclosed  Bill,  as  little  is  it  our  desire  to  dilate  upon  those 
administrative  questions  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  occupied 
a  somewhat  undue  portion  of  public  attention  in  the  first  portion 
of  the  present  session.  To  base  any  general  indictment  of  the 
Irish  policy  of  the  Cabinet  upon  those  actions  of  Mr.  Bryce’s 
administration  which  have  formed  the  chief  topics  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  Parliament,  is  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion.  That 
the  course  of  events  will  oblige  us  to  comment  sharply  on  the 
measures  of  the  Irish  Government  is  possible,  and  the  duty 
of  exposing  its  errors  is  one  from  which  we  shall  certainly 
not  shrink  as  often  as  it  appears  that  the  great  permanent 
interests  of  the  eountry  are  being  jeopardized  by  the  Ministerial 
policy,  or  that  the  reputation  of  English  rulers  for  justice  and 
fair  dealing  as  between  all  sections  of  the  Irish  people  is  being 
compromised  by  their  action.  But  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  does  not  depend  on  every  individual  act  of  the  Irish 
executive.  However  open  to  criticism  more  than  one  of  the 
incidents  of  which  so  much  was  heard  during  the  session  might 
be,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  rest  the  whole  case  of 
the  Opposition  upon  actions  which,  however  gravely  they  may 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  individuals  affected  by  them, 
cannot  be  said  without  great  exaggeration  to  touch  the  essentials 
of  Unionism.  Arbitrary  exertions  of  executive  authority  in¬ 
volving  injustice  or  hardship  to  individuals  must  obviously  impair 
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public  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  impartiality  of  any  Irish 
Government.  Hiunan  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  impossible 
that  such  actions  should  not  cause  deep  resentment  among  the 
friends  of  those  who  suffer  by  them.  To  import  or  seem  to 
import  into  our  institutions  anything  savouring  of  the  vicious 
system,  once  so  rife  in  America,  under  which  the  choice  of  civil 
servants  is  subordinated  to  political  and  party  considerations  is  in 
the  last  degree  objectionable.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
is  in  the  last  resort  a  British  quite  as  much  as  an  Irish  question, 
and  it  is  by  concentrating  attention  upon  the  larger  imperial 
aspects  of  the  threatened  legislation  rather  than  by  dwelling 
continually  on  individual  administrative  errors  that  Irish 
Unionists  will  most  successfully  make  their  appeal  to  British 
public  opinion. 

Wliile,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Irish 
question  at  this  moment,  either  in  those  larger  aspects  which 
arc  involved  in  the  anticipated  measure  of  administrative 
reform  or  in  relation  to  those  lesser  interests  which  are  some¬ 
times  dragged  into  excessive  prominence  on  the  Parliamentary 
stage,  the  occasion  is  a  suitable  one  for  drawing  attention 
to  some  Irish  problems  of  much  interest  and  importance  which 
are  in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  account.  For  it  is  neither 
in  the  provision  of  a  large  measure  of  administrative  reform, 
nor  in  the  redress  of  individual  administrative  grievances, 
that  the  salvation  of  Ireland  lies.  Much  more  important  than 
either  is  the  adaptation  of  Irish  institutions  of  every  kind  to 
the  social,  industrial  and  economic  exigencies  of  the  age.  It 
is  a  chief  defect  in  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  to  attach  exaggerated  importance  to  reforms  in  the  political 
and  administrative  machinery  for  the  general  government  of 
the  country,  as  compared  with  the  urgent  social  and  economic 
questions  upon  which  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the  country 
vitally  and  immediately  depends.  This  tendency  is  plainly 
manifested  by  the  present  Government  in  its  dealings  with 
Ireland.  While  it  is  apparently  determined  to  place  in  the 
forefront  of  its  legislative  programme  a  measure  of  administra¬ 
tive  reform  which  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  have  repudiated  in  advance  as  inadequate  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  it  has  deliberately  elected  to 
postpone,  by  the  familiar  device  of  a  Royal  Commission,  the 
consideration  of  practically  every  domestic  question  which 
presses  for  legislative  treatment.  Instead  of  taking  up  the 
consideration  of  these  problems  independently  and  dealing 
with  them  upon  their  own  responsibility,  Mr.  Bryce  and  his 
colleagues  have  delegated  their  investigation  to  a  series  of  com- 
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missions  or  committees  which  have  been  constituted  to  examine 
practically  every  Irish  institution.  At  this  moment  there  is 
hardly  a  public  body  or  corporation  in  Ireland,  outside  the  Castle 
system  (which  the  Government  itself  is  believed  to  be  engaged  in 
overhauling),  that  has  not  been  placed  in  one  form  or  another 
under  examination.  There  is  one  Royal  Commission  to  examine 
the  University  question,  another  to  investigate  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  a  third  to  report  on  the  railways. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  presided  over  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunket  has  been  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  which  has  already 
been  proceeding  for  six  months,  and  shows  no  sign  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  labours.  Other  departments  of  lesser  importance, 
such  as  the  canals  and  the  lighthouses,  are  being  inquired  into 
by  commissions  whose  references  embrace  the  United  Kingdom 
at  large.  By  the  time  all  of  them  have  reported  the  Irish 
Government,  if  it  still  survives  as  at  present  constituted,  will  be 
buried  under  the  litter  of  Reports  which  they  have  themselves 
invited,  and  legislation  will  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  That  will  be 
a  very  serious  misfortune.  For  upon  the  effective  and  speedy 
solution  of  the  problems  under  investigation  much  of  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  in  the  immediate  future  depends ;  and  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  enquiries  of  the  Royal 
Commissions  will  add  anything  to  the  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  which  will  not  have  been  very  dearly  bought 
at  the  price  of  the  time  spent  in  procuring  it,  and  the  resulting 
delay  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  reply  to  this  criticism  that  the 
fact  that  so  many  questions  have  thus  been  laid  upon  the  anvil 
of  public  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  being  hammered 
into  the  proper  legislative  shape  before  being  submitted  to 
Parliament  is  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  deal  effectively  with  them  all  at  the  proper  moment.  But 
such  a  defence  can  hardly  be  accepted  in  view  of  the  limitations 
of  Parliamentary  time  and  the  large  demands  which  must  be 
made  upon  the  attention'of  the  Legislature  by  other  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  almost  coimtless  projects  of  reform 
which  are  entertained  by  various  sections  of  the  Radical  party 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  will  consent  to  have  their 
claims  postponed  continually  to  the  satisfaction  of  Irish  demands. 
Should  the  principal  measure  of  next  Session  be  one  for  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  Government,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  Irish  Bill  must  absorb  the  whole  energies  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  1907.  In  that  case  time  will  hardly  be  avail¬ 
able  in  1908  or  1909  for  the  further  measures  necessary  to  give 
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effect  to  the  views  of  the  Government  on  Irish  social  legisla¬ 
tion.  And  if  this  be  so  it  is  clear  that  by  giving  precedence 
to  administrative  reform  Ministers  are  postponing  indefinitely 
the  Parliamentary  settlement  of  all  Irish  questions,  save  those 
which  are  involved  in  the  reform  of  the  local  machinery  of  the 
Irish  Government. 

Of  the  various  important  questions  affecting  the  developement 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  country  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  examination  of  Royal  Commissions,  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  is  that  which  concerns  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  To  the  operations  of  that  body  in  the  earlier  period 
of  its  most  beneficent  activity,  reference  has  more  than  once 
been  made  in  these  pages.  The  services  the  Board  has  rendered 
in  improving  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  poorest  districts 
of  the  West  of  Ireland,  in  improving  the  breeds  of  live  stock, 
and  in  developeing  such  forms  of  manual  and  other  industry 
as  seemed  suited  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  people,  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  utility. 
That  the  improvements  effected  have  been  real  and  lasting 
is  admitted  upon  all  hands.  No  one  who  was  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  these  districts  fifteen  years  ago 
could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  change  which  has  been  wrought 
in  that  comparatively  brief  space  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  the  intelligent  activity 
of  the  Board  and  its  officers.  The  developement  of  the  valuable 
mackerel  fishing  industry  in  the  Aran  islands,  and  of  the  herring 
fishery  off  the  Donegal  coast,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  the  success  with  which  tins  department  has  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  industrial  disabilities  of  the  wild  regions  in 
which  its  work  is  done.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one. 
That  it  has  been  equally  energetic  in  organizing  local  industries 
alike  in  the  factory  and  in  the  cottage,  the  carpet  industry  in 
Donegal  and  the  lace  industry  in  Connemara  sufficiently  attest. 
And  though  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  the  value 
of  the  work  accomplished  among  a  population  as  poor  and  until ' 
recently,  unhappily,  as  backward  as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe 
is  difficult  to  overestimate.  It  is  right  to  add,  too,  that,  beyond 
its  actual  achievements  in  bettering  the  material  conditions 
of  the  Connaught  peasantry,  the  Board  has  set  an  invaluable 
example  to  all  classes  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  combined 
distinguished  Irishmen  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  in  a  com¬ 
mon  effort  for  the  well-being  of  the  country.  One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  social  improvement  in  Ireland  is  the 
difficulty  of  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  assistance  for  any 
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object  ostensibly  promoted  by  the  State.  This  is  a  difficulty 
which  the  Board  has  shown  to  be  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
In  its  counsels  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Irishmen  have  been 
associated  for  the  public  benefit,  and  have  been  able  to  combine 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  there  were 
no  other,  and  there  are  many,  we  should  greatly  lament  the 
merging  of  this  Board  in  any  existing  Government  Department. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  has  been  apparent 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
has  necessarily  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  that  part  of  the 
Board’s  functions  which  related  to  the  superintendence  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  to  the  improvement  of  live 
8t(wk,  and  to  the  fostering  of  local  industries  by  the  provision 
of  technical  instruction  and  other  methods.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  a  department  which  originally  sought  to  effect 
the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the  poorest 
portions  of  Ireland  mainly  by  such  methods  as  we  have  just 
mentioned  has  been  transformed  into  a  vast  agency  for  the 
acquisition  of  immense  tracts  of  country  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
distributing  it  among  its  peasant  occupiers. 

Although  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1891,  under  which  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  was  originally  created,  indicated  the 
amalgamation  of  small  holdings  on  the  estates  of  private  owners 
as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued,  the  purchase  of  estates  with 
this  intention  was  not  at  first  contemplated  by  the  Legislature. 
In  1891  the  system  of  land  purchase  which  has  since  made  such 
extraordinarily  rapid  strides  had  not  proceeded  much  beyond 
the  comparatively  tentative  operations  of  the  Ashbourne  Acts. 
Parliament,  though  it  had  sanctioned  the  principle  of  land  pur¬ 
chase,  had  not  yet  discerned  that  the  true  goal  of  land  reform 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  universal  establishment  of 
the  system  of  dual  ownership  contemplated  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
legislation;  nor  had  it  recognised  that  a  peasant  proprietary 
could  be  created  through  a  large  part  of  Ireland  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  which  the  recent  history  of  land  purchase, 
fostered  by  a  liberal  application  of  British  credit,  has  shown 
to  be  possible.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891  for  the 
amalgamation  and  improvement  of  small  holdings  on  private 
estates  accordingly  remained  a  dead  letter.  It  was  not  until 
1893  that  power  was  given  to  the  Board  to  acquire  and  hold  land 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  holdings,  and  three  more  years 
elapsed  before  the  purchase  of  estates  by  the  Board  by  means 
of  advances  for  that  purpose  by  the  State,  as  distinguished  from 
ffieir  acquisition  out  of  the  actual  income  of  the  Board,  was 
VOL.  CCIV.  NO.  CCCCXVIII.  L  L 
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sanctioned  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  Act  of  1896.  When  this 
difficulty  had  been  removed  the  Board  was  enabled  to  acquire 
practically  whatever  land  came  into  the  market  which  it  deemed 
suitable  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings.  But  a  considerable 
drag  was  put  upon  the  Board’s  operations  by  a  provision  pru¬ 
dently  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Treasury  that  in  the  resale 
of  land  to  the  tenants  no  advance  would  be  made  to  a  tenant 
purchaser  desiring  to  acquire  land  of  a  rateable  value  of  less 
than  101.  The  principle  underlying  this  restriction  was,  of 
course,  the  necessary  insolvency,  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  of  a  farm  of  such  low  valuation.  Its  practical  effect  was 
that,  unless  the  Board  could  bring  the  holdings  up  to  the  101. 
valuation  by  adding  additional  land,  such  holdings  could  not 
be  resold.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  holdings  in  congested 
districts  were  under  the  101.  valuation  this  proved  a  practical 
bar  to  extensive  operations  in  land,  and  coupled  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  large  demands  on  the  Board’s  income  for 
other  purposes,  it  retarded  very  considerably  the  extension 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Connaught.  These  disabilities  were, 
however,  one  and  all  swept  away  by  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  Act  of  1903,  which,  in  effect,  turned  the  Board 
into  a  vast  agency  for  the  wholesale  acquisition  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  land  within  the  area  of  the  districts  confided  to  its  care. 
How  great  was  the  practical  difference  wrought  by  the  last 
Purchase  Act  may  be  best  measured  by  the  single  fact  that 
whereas  in  the  twelve  years  from  1891  to  1903  the  Board 
had  purchased  forty-six  estates,  comprising  171,356  acres, 
for  469,0161.,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  latter  date  no 
fewer  than  eighty-four  estates,  comprising  246,409  acres,  were 
purchased  for  1,106,3331, 

That  the  tenants  upon  the  estates  acquired  in  the  congested 
districts  have  materially  benefited  by  the  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Board  in  the  developement  and  enlargement  of  their 
holdings  prior  to  their  resale  to  the  occupiers,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  question.  The  improvement  works  carried  out  on  the 
estates  bought  prior  to  1903  alone  cost  the  large  sum  of  158,5131., 
representing  almost  one  third  of  their  total  cost ;  and  their  effect 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  to  change  the  face  of  the  country 
so  dealt  with.  The  nature  and  method  of  the  Board’s  opera¬ 
tions  may  best  be  gathered  by  following  their  proceedings  in 
a  single  case.  Of  the  earlier  transactions  of  the  Board,  by  far 
the  largest  was  the  purchase  in  1899  of  the  Dillon  estate  lying 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  for  the  sum  of  250,0001. 
The  estate  comprised  an  area  of  over  96,000  acres,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  of  which  was  21,7001.  per  annum,  and  the  gross  rental 
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20,370?. ;  and  it  contained  4,200  holdings,  of  which  more  than 
half  paid  less  than  4?.  a  year  in  rent.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  acquiring  Lord  Dillon’s  interest,  other  charges,  such  as  the 
redemption  of  headrents  and  the  purchase  of  tenants’  interests, 
brought  the  total  cost  to  the  Board  to  the  sum  of  319,819?. 
This  formidable  figure  was  further  swollen  by  the  expenditure 
on  improving  the  holdings  after  the  acquisition  of  the  estate  to 
the  sum  of  454,837?.,  which  represents  the  total  moneys  paid  by 
the  Board  on  foot  of  this  property.  Of  the  large  sum  spent  on 
improvements,  the  principal  items  are  for  works  of  a  lasting 
character,  notably  dwelling  houses  and  other  farm  buildings,  and 
drainage  works,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  add  to  the  permanent 
value  of  the  land.  Upwards  of  13,000?.,  for  example,  was  spent 
in  providing  a  system  of  main  drains  and  watercourses  affecting 
thousands  of  acres  of  waterlogged  land  and  waste  bog,  and 
scope  was  thus  given  for  the  further  improvement,  by  indivi¬ 
dual  tenants,  of  holdings  which,  for  want  of  any  efficient  system 
of  main  drainage,  could  not  previously  be  profitably  worked 
by  the  occupiers.  It  is  by  works  of  this  character,  which  add 
enormously  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  by  developing  its 
latent  resources,  that  the  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  Board’s 
energies  from  its  original  channels  of  activity  is  mainly  justified  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board’s  prudent  management  that 
these  immense  operations  have  hitherto  been  carried  out  at  a 
relatively  slight  loss.  Of  a  total  of  873,074?.  expended  on  the 
acquisition  and  developement  of  all  the  estates  purchased  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  prior  to  the  Act  of  1903,  no  less 
than  839,038?.  was  estimated  to  be  the  sum  recovered  by  the 
Board  after  the  resale  of  the  estates.  This  resale  is  not  of  course 
as  yet  finally  completed.  But  inasmuch  as  more  than  half  a 
million  has  already  been  realised  by  actual  resale,  and  above 
128,000?.  received  in  rents  and  interest  thereon  prior  to  resale, 
the  estimate  of  140,000?.  as  the  value  of  the  lands  as  yet  unsold 
does  not  seem  extravagant.  A  net  loss  of  34,000?.  on  trans¬ 
actions  amounting  to  873,000?.  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  excessive 
price  for  a  State  Department  to  pay  for  such  important  economic 
improvements  as  it  has  succeeded  in  effecting. 

Admirable  as  this  record  is,  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
has  committed  one  serious  mistake.  It  has  been  too  successful. 
The  very  perfection  of  its  work  has  produced  a  very  serious 
difficulty.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Purchase  Acts, 
the  slow  and  gradual  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
the  midst  of  the  rent-paying  community  of  occupying  tenants 
created  prior  to  1903  the  demand  for  compulsory  purchase, 
so  the  boons  conferred  upon  the  tenants  of  the  Dillon  and  other 
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estates  led  in  the  most  natural  manner  to  a  demand  for  greater 
expedition  in  the  process  of  buying  and  reselling  lands  in  the 
congested  districts.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  while  a  benevolent  providence  in  the 
shape  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  transforming  the 
face  of  nature  in  Mayo  and  Roscommon  by  such  gigantic 
transactions  as  that  which  we  have  described,  the  people  of 
Leitrim  or  Donegal,  where  the  purchase  of  land  was  proceeding 
less  rapidly,  would  refrain  from  crying  out  against  what  seemed 
to  them  the  undue  advantages  conferred  on  their  fellows,  and 
from  demanding  immediate  admission  to  a  share  in  the  like 
benefits.  And  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  adjacent  to  those  in  which  the  congested  districts 
lie,  but  whose  holdings  did  not  fall  within  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
definition  of  these  districts  devised  by  the  Legislature,  should 
express  their  wonder  and  dissatisfaction  at  a  system  so  partial 
in  its  application.  It  is  the  feeling  thus  engendered  which  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  now  engaged 
in  considering  how  the  scope  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
can  be  enlarged,  and  how  the  process  of  acquiring  estates  can 
be  expedited.  Even  the  measures  to  that  end  devised  by  the 
Land  Act  of  1903  appear  to  have  aggravated  rather  than  miti¬ 
gated  the  difficulty.  True  it  is  that,  as  already  mentioned, 
more  than  a  million  has  been  expended  within  less  than  two 
years  in  acquiring  160,000  acres  of  land.  But  it  has  been 
foimd  that  the  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  purchase,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  resale,  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the 
transactions.  Whereas  the  estimated  loss  on  the  earlier  trans¬ 
actions  was  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  to  32,000^.  on  a  turn-over 
of  839,000?.,  or  barely  4  per  cent.,  the  Board  now  estimate 
that  if  in  future  they  dispose  of  estates  more  rapidly,  and  con¬ 
sequently  get  by  the  revenue  from  them  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  necessary  outlay,  they  cannot  expect  to  efiect  the  improve¬ 
ments  required  on  such  estates  at  a  loss  of  less  than  8  per  cent, 
on  the  purchase  money.  It  is  plain  that  if  land  is  to  be  bought  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  for  the  next  few  years,  the  drain  upon 
the  Board’s  resources  must  be  very  heavy  if  such  a  loss  as  this 
has  to  be  met ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  estimated  loss  per  annum 
would  be  practically  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  fixed  income  of 
the  Board,  which  amounts  to  86,250?.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
financial  provision  to  the  strain  proposed  to  be  put  upon  it  is 
equally  evident  if  the  problem  be  stated  in  another  form.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  skilled  witness  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  that  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  uneconomic  holdings 
of  the  congested  districts  to  the  level  of  economic  holdings,  land  to 
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the  annual  value  of  549, If.  would  be  required.  This,  taken 
at  a  purchase  rate  of  twenty-five  years,  means  that  a  sum  of 
fourteen  millions  would  be  needed.  So  that,  assuming  the 
estimate  of  8  per  cent,  to  be  the  measure  of  the  Board’s  loss, 
considerably  more  than  a  million  would  be  needed  to  make 
good  the  deficit  on  the  proposed  transactions. 

While  every  friend  of  Ireland  must  rejoice  at  the  great 
benefits  which  have  been  conferred  on  the  people  of  the  W  estern 
districts  by  the  action  of  the  Board,  there  is,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  in  these  figures,  and  in  the  facts  that  vmderlie  them, 
much  that  gives  food  for  serious  refiection.  The  question  forces 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  whether  the  proposed 
expenditure  can  be  justified  on  economic  grounds,  or  on  a 
sane  view  of  the  true  needs  of  Ireland  and  of  Irishmen. 
Granted  that  such  an  outlay  would  really  have  the  anticipated 
effect,  and  that  the  holdings  now  admittedly  imeconomic — 
incapable,  that  is,  of  supplying  in  themselves  the  needs  of  those 
who  occupy  them — can  be  transformed  into  solvent  holdings, 
is  this  an  expenditure  that  ought  to  be  undertaken  1  Is  this  a 
problem  that  Parliament  should  set  itself  to  solve  on  the  lines 
proposed  ?  Without  pressing  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
lands  available  for  such  an  experiment  can  only  be  acquired 
by  compulsory  purchase,  the  compulsion  being  exercised  upon 
owner  and  occupier  alike,  there  appear  to  be  the  gravest  reasons 
for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  such  an  endeavour.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  everybody  else  have  been  applying  to  this  problem  a  wholly 
false  standard.  It  is  assumed  that  the  problem  is  an  agricultural 
problem,  that  the  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  transform  a 
holding  agriculturally  uneconomic  and  insolvent  into  one  agricul¬ 
turally  solvent  and  economic,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting,  ‘  to  make  fairly  comfort- 
‘  able  landholders  of  those  who  might  hitherto  be  described  as 
‘  pauper  landholders.’  The  fact,  however,  is  that  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole, 
these  holdings  are  not  really  agricultural.  Their  occupiers  are 
landholders,  indeed  ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  being  farmers. 
The  maritime  fringe  of  Connaught  and  north-western  Ulster  is 
crowded  with  holdings  which,  substantially,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
Land  Acts,  are  neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral,  but  which  are 
the  homes  of  an  amphibious  population  whose  main  livelihood 
is  won  from  the  sea  and  not  from  the  land.  The  little  patches 
of  potatoes  which  adjoin  them  no  more  make  these  holdings 
agricultural  than  the  possession  of  a  back  garden  in  which  he 
grows  a  few  cabbages  makes  a  farmer  of  a  suburban  householder. 
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To  such  a  class  of  holdings  the  Land  Acts  should  never  have 
been  applied.  And  herein  lies  the  fallacy  in  the  proposed 
solution  of  the  problem  which  they  present.  Because  these 
holdings  in  general  pay  rent  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881,  they  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  treated  as  agricultural  tenancies,  and  the  tribunals 
constituted  under  that  Act  have  been  set  the  rather  ridiculous 
task  of  assessing  their  value  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  profits. 
And  because  they  have  been  so  deemed  to  be  agricultural  holdings, 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  treated  them  as  such,  and, 
in  applying  to  them  their  powers  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings, 
have  sought  to  improve  their  condition  on  agricultural  lines. 
We  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  earUer  policy  of  the  Board  which 
sought  the  means  of  amelioration  in  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  these  people  as  fishermen,  was  a  policy  much  better 
adapted  to  their  true  wants  and  conditions  than  the  one  which 
is  now  being  pressed  upon  the  Board.  It  is  surely  time  that 
the  question  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Why  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  fishermen  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  population 
of  farmers  ?  and  why  the  money  and  credit  of  the  State  are  to  be 
employed  in  applying  to  such  a  community  remedies  wholly 
unsuited  to  its  needs  ? 

Again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  interior  of 
the  congested  (iwtricts,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  third  of  the 
whole,  are  in  occupation  of  holdings  economically  insolvent, 
and  incapable  of  solvency  agriculturally  considered.  The  Land 
Courts  whose  business  it  is  under  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Acts  to  assess  the  agricultural  value  of  such  holdings  as  these, 
must  be  nearly  as  much  puzzled  by  these  cases  as  by  those 
of  the  fishermen’s  huts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tenants 
of  these  holdings  pay  the  rents  of  their  houses,  just  as  the 
tenants  of  town  tenements  pay  theirs,  not  by  the  produce  of 
the  wretched  acres  of  inhospitable  rock  or  sand  that  surround 
their  dwellings,  but  by  their  labour  in  other  and  very  different 
fields.  These  holdings  are  the  homes  of  the  migratory  labourers 
of  Connaught,  who  earn  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Lincolnshire  or 
Yorkshire  the  main  source  of  their  livelihood.  To  transform 
this  class  of  occupiers  into  hona  fide  farmers  may  seem  a  more 
hopeful,  or  at  least  a  less  inappropriate,  object  of  endeavour 
than  the  other.  But  it  is  a  scarcely  less  difl&cult  task.  For, 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  additional  land  necessary  for 
agricultural  solvency  in  more  than  a  relatively  small  number 
of  cases.  To  add  rock  to  rock,  or  swamp  to  swamp,  to 
increase  five  acres  of  unproductive  land  by  the  addition  of  five 
or  ten  more  of  the  like  quality,  is  of  no  avail ;  and  the  barren 
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holdings  which  are  surrounded  by  fruitful  soil  are  few  and  far 
between.  For  such  cases  as  these  the  only  remedy  short  of 
emigration  is  migration ;  and  for  migration  the  Connaught 
labourer  has  no  stomach.  He  T^sill  spend  his  summers  in  cheer¬ 
ful  toil  in  England  to  buy  the  means  of  spending  his  winters  at 
home  in  what  to  him  is  cheerful  ease.  Or  if  this  fails,  he  will 
seek  his  fortune  as  a  labourer  in  America,  cheered  in  many  a 
case,  as  is  sometimes  proved,  by  the  hope  of  returning  to  end 
life  where  he  began  it,  in  the  rude  happiness  of  his  native  bog. 
But,  as  a  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  has  truly  remarked, 
the  man  who  will  make  these  sacrifices  will  not  move  his  home 
fifteen  miles  from  one  house  to  another,  no  matter  how  apparently 
strong  the  inducement,  or  how  great  the  superiority  of  the  new 
home  to  the  old.  The  dweller  on  the  furthest  fringe  of  the 
Connemara  coast  lives,  as  the  saying  there  goes,  in  ‘  the  next 
‘  parish  to  America  ’ ;  and  if  he  be  compelled  to  change  his 
home  he  will  rather  cross  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  than 
move  his  household  fifteen  miles  eastward.  The  migration 
schemes  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  the  one  confessed 
failure  of  that  otherwise  most  successful  institution.  The  migra¬ 
tion  of  small  landholders  from  congested  districts  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  has  been  found  impracticable  under  existing 
conditions,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  feasible  suggestions 
for  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  move  have  yet 
been  made.  Up  to  March  31,  1905,  only  207  tenants  had  been 
induced  to  leave  their  old  homes  for  new  ones,  and  this  at  an 
absurdly  extravagant  cost.  The  total  cost  inciirred  in  settling 
these  migrants  has  been  no  less  than  96,263f.,  and  the  net  loss 
17,500f.,  or  84Z.  per  migrant.  In  more  than  one  instance  where 
estates  containing  imtenanted  land  have  been  bought  with  a 
view  to  migration,  and  farms  have  been  fully  equipped,  they 
have  remained  unoccupied  for  years. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  policy  of  State  socialism  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  Ireland  that  it  needs  some  courage  to  suggest  that, 
in  place  of  such  costly  and  abortive  schemes  of  migration,  the 
problem,  such  as  it  is,  should  be  left  to  solve  itself,  and  that 
after  everything  that  can  fairly  be  done  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life,  and  to  promote  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  from  the  soil,  those  who  are  unable  to  live  out  of  the 
land  should  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own  futures  in  their  own 
way.  To  the  advocates  of  the  new  doctrines  to  use  the  word 
emigration  with  approval  is  for  the  user  of  it  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  himself.  The  view  of 
many  excellent  people  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  that,  whether  a 
living  can  be  obtained  at  home  or  not,  the  people  must  not 
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leave  the  country.  And  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  has  even 
gone  so  far  in  support  of  this  thesis  as  to  stigmatize  all  who 
consider  that  Ireland  was  overpopulated  before  1846  as  ‘  a 
‘wretched  compound  of  knaves  and  fools.’  Yet  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  in  many  cases  emigration  is  the  only  remedy. 
These  romantic  but  inhospitable  regions  were  never  intended 
by  Nature  to  support  a  large  population,  and  any  attempt  to 
maintain  such  a  population  by  artificial  means  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  No  better  commentary  on  the  demand  which  has 
been  put  forward  this  autumn  for  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  the  whole  of  the  still  unpurchased  lands  of  Connaught  could 
be  sought  for  than  the  fact  that  one  wet  week  in  August,  and 
the  threat,  happily  averted,  of  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
instantly  provoked  from  the  same  quarter  from  which  their 
demand  had  proceeded  a  cry  of  famine  and  the  demand  for 
immediate  reUef.  If  the  margin  of  starvation  is  so  close  as 
this,  what  kind  of  statesmanship  is  that  which  would  artifi¬ 
cially  increase  and  multiply  the  number  of  persons  exposed  to 
such  a  peril  ?  Acquire  all  the  grass  lands  in  Connaught  and 
add  them  to  the  existing  holcfings  to-morrow.  To  do  so 
is  only  to  postpone  by  a  very  short  period  the  inevitable 
result  of  encouraging  a  population  to  multiply  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  land  to  support  it.  The  people  of  Connaught 
are  in  this  matter  wiser  than  their  teachers.  Despite  all 
the  wise  beneficence  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  despite 
all  the  improved  conditions  which  the  Land  Purchase  Acts 
have  brought,  despite  even  the  attractions  of  the  ‘  Ireland  for 
‘  the  Irish  ’  propaganda  which  has  been  so  energetically  pro¬ 
secuted  of  late,  they  still  refuse  to  remain.  Irishmen  still  leave 
their  country  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  year,  and  of  these  a  very 
large  proportion  are  from  the  congested  districts.  Who  can  bid 
them  stay  ?  This  autumn  a  number  of  Radical  members  of 
Parliament  have  been  visiting  Connaught.  They  have  returned, 
it  is  understood,  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  compulsory 
sale.  That  is  the  new  panacea,  which — now  that  fixity  of 
tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair  rents,  in  which  a  generation  ago  the 
economic  salvation  of  Ireland  was  believed  to  lie,  have  failed  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  Western  cottier — is  the  medicine  univer¬ 
sally  prescribed  as  the  cure  for  the  old  disease.  It  is  a  remedy 
which,  however  objectionable  on  grounds  of  principle,  we 
should  indeed  be  slow  to  reject,  if  we  could  believe  that  it  con¬ 
tained  the  specific  cure  for  the  long-standing  malady  of  the  chronic 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland.  But  we 
believe  it  to  be  one  which  takes  no  account  of  the  stern  fact 
which  underlies  the  whole  difficulty,  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil 
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to  the  support  of  the  people,  and  the  unfitness  of  people  bred 
in  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the  Western  peasant  to  rise 
out  of  the  conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which 
long  habit  and  a  low  standard  of  comfort  have  accustomed  him 
to  bear  as  part  of  the  ordinance  of  nature. 

Lest  this  should  be  taken  as  a  too  hasty  summary  of  the  physical 
and  material  disabilities  with  which  the  Connaught  landholder  has 
to  contend,  we  will  quote  the  account  given  of  the  typical  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  congested  districts  by  a  German  observer.  Dr.  Moritz 
Bonn,  whose  well-informed  and  sympathetic  work  on  ‘  Modem 
‘Ireland  and  her  Agrarian  Pmblem,’  lately  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston,  contains  a  marvellous  amount 
of  accurate  information,  and  the  results  of  much  singularly  keen 
and  unbiassed  observation,  in  an  astonishingly  small  compass. 
Here  in  the  first  place  is  his  picture  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘  deficit  ’ 
or  uneconomic  farms  which  abound  in  the  poorer  districts  and 
are  estimated  to  comprise  not  less  than  150,000  of  the  holdings 
of  Ireland : 

‘  The  occupants  of  these  farms  do  not  regard  their  holdings  as 
an  agricultural  business ;  they  require  turf,  dwelling,  potatoes  and 
milk,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  rent  for  these  which  cannot  be  met  by 
the  sale  of  farm  produce.  As  long  as  this  rent  can  be  scraped 
together  in  some  way  by  means  of  any  occupation,  it  is  all  one  to 
them  where  it  comes  from.  Agriculture  proper  is  beyotul  their  ken. 
Two  or  three  days  in  the  spring  are  enough  to  get  their  fields  into 
order ;  a  little  attention  is  necessary  in  the  summer  to  ke^  the 
hungry  sheep  off ;  a  couple  of  days  in  the  autumn  are  sufficient 
to  dig  the  potatoes  and  to  harvest  the  oats;  Though  the  ideal  of 
these  people  is  to  increase  their  holdings,  th^  have  no  intention 
of  running  the  plough  across  their  fields.  They  hope  rather  to 
speculate  in  cattle  as  comparatively  large  cattle-breeders.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the  difficulty  to  be 
grappled  with  more  clearly  than  it  is  shown  in  another  of  Dr. 
Bonn’s  descriptions  of  peasant  life  in  Ireland.  Here  is  his  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  the  houses  of  the  people,  not,  be  it  observed,  of 
the  mud-cabin  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  in  lieu  of  a  chimney  so 
often  described  by  travellers,  but  of  houses  of  a  higher  class  than 
the  cabin,  dwellings  of  which  there  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  be  found  in  rural  Ireland.  The  houses  even  of  this 
class,  according  to  Dr.  Bonn  : 

‘  exhibit  such  a  low  degree  of  comfort  as  is  probably  not  to  be  foimd 
among  any  other  West  European  people.  The  bare  earthen  floor 
will  probably  be  foimd  in  most  of  them.  The  Irish  standard  of 
life  is  extraordinarily  low,  and  therefore  all  these  outward  signs 
of  poverty  are  in  a  certain  sense  misleading.  The  Irishman  is 
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frequently  not  so  poor  as  one  might  conclude  from  his  manner  of 
living.  The  power  of  existing  under  miserable  conditions  of  life, 
of  ekeing  out  an  existence,  and  of  propagating  his  species,  on  soil 
where  a  central  European  goat  would  die  of  himger,  has  doubtless 
preserved  the  Irish  people  during  the  long  period  of  scorn  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  this  also  which  nowadays  makes  economic  progress 
and  developement  so  infinitely  difficult.  A  people  which  is  contented 
with  a  little  milk  and  potatoes,  with  tobacco,  a  little  whiskey,  and 
strong  but  bad  tea,  does  not  produce  the  elements  which  the  modern 
industrial  world  requires.’ 

It  is  surely  time  to  protest  against  proposals  which  would 
perpetuate  this  state  of  things  even  while  relieving  it.  No 
measures  that  have  hitherto  been  devised  have  availed  to 
protect  the  Irish  people  from  the  evils  of  over-population  on 
land  unequal  to  their  support,  and  the  notion  that  this  tendency 
can  be  overcome  by  migrating  the  Western  cottier  to  the  grass 
lands  of  more  favoured  districts  is  altogether  fanciful.  The 
lands  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  these  people  are  not 
naturally  suited  to  tillage ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that,  as  Dr.  Bonn  observes,  ‘  the  Irish  have  always  been  a  cattle- 
‘  rearing  people,  understanding  little  of  agriculture,  and  turning 
‘their  attention  exclusively  to  cattle-breeding.’  In  any  case, 
the  experiment  seems  scarcely  a  hopeful  one  which  proposes  to 
migrate  the  cottier  to  the  cattle-raising  lands  at  a  moment  when 
the  whole  cattle  industry,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  agricultural  Ireland  is  embodied,  is  half  paralysed  by 
the  possibility  of  the  opening  of  the  British  ports  to  Canadian 
and  American  cattle. 

The  value  of  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  congestion  has  been 
well  vindicated  by  so  true  a  friend  of  Ireland  as  the  late  Mr. 
Tuke,  in  a  paper  written  in  1882  on  State-aided  emigration  : 

‘  Unpatriotic  do  you  call  it  ?  It  is  the  law  written  on  the  human 
race  .  .  .  the  law  which  has  impelled  and  is  now  impelling  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  of  all  nationalities  in  Europe  to  surge  forth 
with  increasing  volume  in  that  great  wave  of  humanity  which 
breaks  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  world,  not  to  devastate,  but 
to  fertilise  and  bless.  And  in  that  vast  gathering  of  all  European 
races  which  goes  to  form  the  great  American  nation  Ireland  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  contributed  her  full  quota.’ 

To  this  eloquent  vindication  of  the  true  use  of  emigration  in 
sustaining  the  economic  equihbrium  of  the  modem  world  may 
be  added  the  testimony  of  so  unimpeachable  a  representative 
of  Irish  patriotism  as  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  Mr.  Davitt 
was  not,  indeed,  an  advocate  of  emigration  in  general;  but 
on  returning  from  a  tour  through  North-West  Canada  in  1892 
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he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  that  wonderful 
territory  by  means  of  200,000  agricultxiral  labourers  from  these 
islands.  An  eminent  statesman  in  a  once  celebrated  phrase 
had  derided  the  Unionist  cure  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  as 
‘  manacles  and  Manitoba.’  Manacles,  said  Mr.  Davitt  in  efiect, 
no  one  knows  better  than  I.  They  are  a  very  bad  remedy. 
Manitoba  I  also  know,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  Irish  people  against 
the  idea  of  emigration.  And  we  do  not  forget  that  though 
the  hostility  of  the  priesthood  to  this  remedy  has  been  some¬ 
times  ascribed  to  motives  of  ecclesiastical  self-interest,  it  is  also 
attributable  to  an  honourable  solicitude  for  the  moral  well-being 
of  their  flocks.  That  hostility  has  hitherto  prevented  the  Con¬ 
gested  Districts  Board  from  promoting  schemes  of  emigration  of 
the  kind  undertaken  with  remarkable  success  by  one  of  those 
to  whose  admirable  public  spirit  the  creation  of  the  Board 
itself  was  in  no  small  degree  due,  the  late  Mr.  James  Hack 
Tuke.  But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  any  longer 
to  forbid  the  application  of  what  unquestionably  is  the  natural 
remedy  in  those  districts  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  unfit 
to  support  life  in  modern  conditions  of  comfort  and  decency. 
Lamentable  as  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  population,  its  mainte¬ 
nance  in  such  circumstances  as  Dr.  Bonn  has  faithfully  described 
is  more  lamentable  still,  and  there  is  neither  patriotism  nor 
humanity  in  maintaining  the  contrary. 

Of  the  other  important  questions  now  under  consideration, 
that  which  relates  to  the  system  of  University  education  in 
Ireland  is  certainly  not  the  least  urgent.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  present  as  of  every 
other  Government  to  face  a  problem  which  raises  the  most 
thorny  of  all  Parliamentary  issues  in  possibly  its  most  aggravated 
form.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  believed  to  have  found  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  proposals 
for  a  settlement  of  this  question  in  the  fact  that  Parliament 
had  but  just  emerged  from  the  thickets  of  the  educational 
conflict  of  1902.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  present 
Ministry,  not  yet  released  from  the  harassing  embarrassments 
of  the  educational  measure  now  before  Parliament,  should  be 
reluctant  to  invite  its  followers  to  spend  another  session  in 
kindred  discussions.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  experience  has 
abimdantly  proved  that,  of  all  the  perils  of  the  Parliamentary 
seas,  none  is  more  justly  dreaded,  even  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  of  ministerial  mariners,  than  the  rock  which  is  denoted 
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on  the  charts  as  the  Irish  University  Question.  Its  dangers 
are  such  as  confound  the  fairest  hopes  of  a  prosperous 
voyage.  It  is  a  peril  that  proved  fatal  to  a  vessel  so  well- 
found  and  skilfully  piloted  as  that  which  carried  the  fortunes 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  first  and  greatest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
many  ministries.  The  Bill  of  1873,  by  which  the  Liberal  party 
last  essayed  to  deal  directly  with  the  difiiculty,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  14  of  that  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  an  unfriendly  critic,  it  was  so  well  received 
that  the  general  expectation  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  that 
there  would  not  even  be  a  division  on  the  second  reading.  Yet 
foiur  weeks  later  the  Government  had  been  placed  in  a  minority 
on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
Government  had  resigned.  A  Bill  which  had  been  approved  by 
so  sufficient  a  defender  of  Roman  Catholic  claims  as  the  then 
Archbishop  Manning  was  wrecked  by  the  pastoral  of  an  Irish 
cardinal.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  last 
effort  of  the  Liberal  party  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  encourage  the  present  Government  to  a  further  attempt. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  measured  either  by  the 
utterances  of  eminent  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  politics,  or 
by  the  declarations  of  those  by  whom  a  University  Bill  is  de¬ 
manded,  the  question  is  one  wffich  calls  for  settlement  perhaps 
more  urgently  than  any  other.  Sixty  years  have  passed  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  founding  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  made  the 
first  formal  admission  of  the  claim  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  to  facilities  for  university  education  other  and  more 
satisfactory  to  them  than  those  afforded  by  the  University  of 
Dublin.  A  full  generation  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  by  reconstructing 
the  famous  foimdation  of  Elizabeth.  And  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  establishment  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  of  that  Royal  University  which,  more  fortunate  than  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  in  that  it  has  escaped  the  ecclesiastical  ban, 
has  yet  failed  to  fully  satisfy  the  claims  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  devised.  Among  contemporary  statesmen  Mr.  Balfour  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Morley  upon  the  other,  have  long  con¬ 
curred  in  admitting  the  claims  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to 
adequate  facilities  for  university  education,  and  in  deploring 
the  obstacles  which  the  prejudices  of  influential  sections  in 
their  respective  parties  have  so  long  interposed  to  delay  the 
necessary  legislation. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  demand  put  forward  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  there  is  equally  little  doubt.  The  whole 
question  haw  within  the  last  few  years  been  investigated  with 
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extraordinary  fulness  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1901  by  the  late  Government  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Robert¬ 
son.  That  Commission  sat  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  report 
of  its  very  exhaustive  investigations  has  been  published  in  a 
series  of  enormous  blue-books,  in  which  not  only  is  the  evidence 
of  scores  of  competent  witnesses  recorded,  but  documentary 
reports  of  the  views  of  various  public  bodies  on  the  subject 
are  printed  at  length,  in  which  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
opinion  is  set  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  Lord 
Robertson’s  Commission  considered  themselves  precluded  by 
the  terms  of  their  reference  from  inquiring  into  the  present 
condition  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  this  conception  of 
their  mission  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  has  been  nominated  by  the 
present  Government  to  supplement  the  labours  of  Lord  Robert¬ 
son  and  his  colleagues.  But  no  sort  of  doubt  is  entertained,  or 
has  for  years  been  possible,  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  conditions 
within  which  any  scheme  must  fall  if  it  is  to  be  satisfactory  to 
those  at  whose  instance  alone  the  demand  has  been  made. 
Those  limitations  have  been  defined  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  body  whose  disapprobation 
has  more  than  sufficed  to  paralyse  every  arrangement  hitherto 
devised  by  the  State  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  their  spiritual 
children.  They  have  been  succinctly  summarised  as  follows  by 
Archbishop  Walsh  in  a  document  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  final  Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission  : 

‘  Three  ways  to  the  attainment  of  equality-— which  in  this 
matter  means  and  must  mean  religious  equality — have  been  pointed 
out  to  the  Catholics  of  Irleand  by  their  Bishops.  There  may  be  a 
fourth  way,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  it.  The  three  ways  arc  : 

1.  A  Catholic  University. 

2.  A  Catholic  College,  on  a  footing  equal  in  all  respects  with 
that  of  Trinity  College,  in  a  common  or  national  University — in  so 
far  as  such  an  organisation  could  really  be  a  University — embracing 
within  it  all  the  University  Colleges  of  Ireland  without  exception. 

3.  A  Catholic  College,  on  a  footing  equal  in  all  respects  with 
that  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

We  Irish  bishops  have  never  committed  ourselves,  and  we  never 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  committed,  to  the  choice  of  any  of 
these  three  lines  of  settlement  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two.’ 

The  position  thus  expounded  in  1902  by  Archbishop  Walsh 
has  been  defined  with,  if  possible,  yet  greater  precision  within 
the  last  three  months  in  a  statement  ^awn  up  by  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  for 
the  information  of  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting.  The 
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statement,  which  is  signed  by  Cardinal  Logue,  as  chairman,  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows : 

‘  To  sum  up,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
feel  that  they  are  safe  in  stating  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
he  prepared  to  accept  any  of  the  following  solutions :  (1)  An  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Catholics,  (2)  a  new  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
(3)  a  new  College  in  the  Royal  University ;  but  that  on  no  account 
would  they  accept  any  scheme  of  mixed  education  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.’ 

Such  being  the  plainly  stated  views  of  the  high  ecclesiastics 
who,  in  Ireland  at  least,  alone  count  with  the  vast  majority  of 
those  in  whose  interest  it  is  proposed  to  reform  the  University 
system,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  that  numbers  of  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  still  devote  themselves  to  the  device  of  impossible 
expedients  and  the  adoption  of  alternatives  which  have  been  con¬ 
demned  in  advance.  The  Robertson  Commission,  after  deliberat¬ 
ing  for  a  year  and  a  half,  concluded  its  labours  by  adopting,  all 
but  unanimously,  a  Report  from  which  its  individual  members, 
all  but  unanimously,  dissented.  Only  one  of  its  members  failed 
to  sign  the  joint  Report ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one 
abstained  from  noting  some  important  exception,  reservation, 
addition,  or  condition  which  robbed  the  general  conclusion  of 
all  claim  to  authority.  The  recommendation  upon  which  the 
Commission  purported  to  agree  was  in  favour  of  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  Royal  University  as  a  teaching  imiversity, 
forming  what  the  Report  termed  a  ‘  federal  university,’  with 
constituent  colleges  consisting  of  the  existing  Queen’s  Colleges 
of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  to  which  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
College  in  Dublin  was  to  be  added.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
Archbishop  Walsh’s  emphatic  warning  that  only  three  courses 
were  open,  the  Commission  had  elected  to  devise  a  fourth. 
The  prospects  which  such  a  recommendation  had  of  meeting 
with  Roman  Catholic  approval,  and  consequently  of  meriting 
adoption,  cannot  possibly  be  stated  more  precisely  or  con¬ 
vincingly  than  in  the  criticism  applied  to  them  by  the  President 
of  the  Commission  and  the  first  signatory  to  the  Report.  Lord 
Robertson,  while  sharing  the  educational  views  of  his  colleagues 
and  expressing  a  theoretical  preference  for  the  scheme  of  a 
federal  university,  at  once  pricked  the  bubble  so  elaborately 
blown  by  his  colleagues  by  one  pointed  sentence  : 

‘  The  raison  (Tetre  of  any  such  scheme  must  be  that  it  will  satisfy 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  rather  those  who  determine  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  in  such  matters,  for  otherwise  no  one  would  think  of  the 
State  endowing  a  Roman  Catholic  College  or  University.  But  not 
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only  are  those  who  speak  for  the  Roman  Catholics  not  agreed  that 
the  scheme  recommended  by  my  colleagues  will  be  accepted,  but 
the  most  authoritative  opinions  are  expressed  to  the  contrary.’ 

The  recommendation  of  the  Robertson  Conunission  never 
survived  this  criticism  of  its  chairman ;  but  other  members  of 
the  Commission  dealt  heavy  blows  at  its  authority.  Archbishop 
Healy,  of  Tuam,  the  distinguished  representative  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  noted  two  ‘grave 
‘  defects  ’  in  the  .scheme  in  its  failure  to  provide  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  affiliated  Queen’s  Colleges  on  a  basis  satisfactory 
to  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  its  omission  to  include  Maynooth 
as  a  college  in  the  federal  university.  The  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  certain  never  to  be  revived  is  that  which  the 
Commission  purported  to  concur  in  recommending. 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  scheme  of  the  Robertson 
Commission,  a  distinguished  body  of  Fellows  and  Professors  of 
Trinity  College  have  lately  essayed  the  discovery  of  the  fourth 
alternative,  which,  as  Archbishop  Walsh  put  it,  no  one  had 
thus  far  suggested.  In  view  of  the  Royal  Commission  now 
sitting,  a  number  of  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College 
have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  Trinity 
College,  ‘  so  that  it  may  become  ‘  the  national  university  of 
‘  Ireland.’  This  they  propose  to  achieve  without  the  erection  of 
any  new  college,  by  such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  as  would  give  Roman  Catholics  an  immediate 
and  adequate  voice  in  the  management  of  the  college,  by  the 
provision  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  within  its  walls,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  is  unquestionably  interesting,  as 
showing  the  progress  of  opinion  inside  Trinity  College,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  tolerance  and  moderation  which  prevail  within 
the  walls  of  what  is  often,  but  not  quite  correctly,  spoken  of 
as  the  Protestant  University.  It  is  even  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  its  publication  evoked  a  strong  expression  of 
opinion  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  a  small  knot  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  who  welcomed  it  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
long-standing  difficulty  yet  suggested,  and  urged  its  acceptance 
on  their  co-religionists  as  providing  at  least  a  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  either  the 
Fellows  who  desired  or  the  Roman  Catholics  who  welcomed 
the  scheme  can  ever  have  expected  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  avowedly  denominational  views  of  the  real  arbiters  of  the 
fate  of  all  suggestions  for  the  future  of  Irish  university  educa¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  it  was  at  once  derided  by  thejaccepted 
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organs  of  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  and  any  chance  it  might 
ever  have  had  was  effectually  extinguished  by  the  publication 
of  the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  already  quoted,  in  which  ‘  any  scheme 
‘  of  mixed  education  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,’  was  denounced 
with  the  whole  weight  of  episcopal  condemnation. 

Why  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  should 
express  themselves  in  terms  of  such  uncompromising  disappro¬ 
bation  with  respect  to  Trinity  College  is  perhaps  not  a  very 
profitable  subject  for  speculation,  since  the  fact  and  not  the 
grounds  of  this  disapproval  is  what  really  counts.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  anti-national  character  of  the 
institution.  The  bishops  are  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  resting  opposition  on  any  objection  of  this  kind. 
The  examples  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  patriots  from  Molyneux  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
party  in  the  twentieth,  are  an  abundant  reply  to  any  such 
proposition.  Flood  and  Grattan,  Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet, 
Thomas  Davis  and  Isaac  Butt,  represent  very  different  phases  of 
the  national  movement.  But  all  of  them  were  sons  of  Trinity 
College.  As  little  can  dislike  of  the  institution  be  grounded 
on  examples  of  religious  intolerance  or  attempted  proselytism. 
Since  the  time  when,  anticipating  the  action  of  other  universities, 
the  doors  of  Dublin  University  were  thrown  open  to  Roman 
Catholics,  members  of  that  religion  as  distinguished  for  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  creed  as  for  their  eminence  in  civil  life  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  in  Trinity  College.  For  at  least  fifty 
years  the  college  sufficed  for  the  sons  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
gentry,  who  went  there  with  the  approval  of  their  spiritual 
gmdes ;  and,  as  has  been  noted,  so  eminent  an  ecclesiastic  as 
Cardinal  Manning  was  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Bill  of  1873.  But,  as  Cardinal  Newman  has  observed 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  published  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
controversy,  one  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  deplored  in  his  time  was 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  to 
admit  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  matters  of  university  educa¬ 
tion — a  temper  which  caused  Newman  to  carry  from  Ireland  a 
‘distressing  fear’  that  as  time  went  on  an  antagonism  would 
be  aroused  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  educated  classes. 
This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  written. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
if  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  would  continue  to  send  their 
sons  to  a  seat  of  learning  already  associated  with  the  most 
honourable  traditions  of  Roman  Catholic  distinction  in  the 
academic  field.  But  whatever  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
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laity  when  left  unfettered  by  the  positive  declarations  of  their 
clergy,  no  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  that  more  than 
an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  university-going  Roman  Catholics 
will  enter  at  Trinity  College  in  the  face  of  episcopal  disapproval. 
In  such  circumstances  the  practical  question  to  be  decided  is 
perfectly  plain.  Either  Irish  Roman  Catholics  must  go  without 
a  university  education  because  their  spiritual  pastors  condemn 
the  existing  educational  system  ;  or  Parliament,  in  order  to  give 
them  that  education,  must  be  prepared  to  provide  such  a  system 
as  will  meet  the  objections  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

To  British  statesmen  it  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  favour  the 
adoption  of  such  retrograde  educational  principles  as  find  most 
favour  in  Ireland.  The  denominational  ideal  is  assuredly  not 
ours.  Could  we  see  the  smallest  ground  for  expecting  that 
broader  and  more  tolerant  conceptions  would  win  their  way  to 
acceptance,  we  should  not  deplore  as  we  do  the  delay  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  settlement  of  this  question.  But  hopes  of  this  kind 
are  and  have  long  been  proved  to  be  illusory.  For  reasons 
which  were  fully  set  forth  in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago,*  we 
believe  that  the  disadvantages  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
setting  such  a  precedent  in  denominationalism  as  is  involved 
in  the  creation  of  a  frankly  Roman  Catholic  university  are  of 
less  {iccount  than  the  disadvantage  to  Ireland  of  adhering  to  a 
system  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  is  distasteful  to  the  majority 
of  Irishmen.  To  persevere  in  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the 
undenominational  doctrine  in  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  proved  to  exist  in  Ireland  is  to  limit  in  a  most  injurious 
degree  the  opportunities  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  realm  of 
higher  education,  and  consequently  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  the  sister  kingdom.  That  is  not  an  achievement 
upon  which  any  party  or  group  of  politicians  can  ever  pride 
itself,  even  though  it  be  effected  in  the  name  of  the  most 
sacred  watchwords  of  old-time  Liberalism.  Neither  is  it  a  policy 
which  Unionists  can  look  upon  with  equanimity,  since  the 
inability  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  university  question 
amounts  pro  tanto  to  a  refutation  of  the  Unionist  claim  that 
in  and  through  the  Imperial  Parliament  Ireland  can  receive 
and  enjoy  all  that  is  necessary  to  her  social,  political,  and 
educational  welfare. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when 
Parliament,  recognizing  the  educational  needs  of  Ireland  and 
her  peculiar  and  exceptional  conditions,  should  be  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  on  one  or  other  of  the 
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lines  which  those  who  best  represent  Irish  sentiment  on  this 
subject  have  declared  to  be  satisfactory — viz.  by  the  creation 
and  liberal  endowment  either  of  a  university  for  Roman 
Catholics  or  of  a  new  college  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
There  are  arguments  for  and  against  either  of  these  courses. 
The  creation  of  a  new  university,  if  a  new  university  can  be 
dispensed  with,  is  in  itself  imdesirable,  and  the  friend  of  un- 
denominationalism  would  no  doubt  like  to  see  so  much  of 
mixed  education  as  is  involved  in  the  union  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  with  a  Protestant  college  in  the  same  university. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  framing  a  curriculum  suited 
to  the  inconsistent  ideals  of  the  component  parts  of  the  university 
is  one  which  might  easily  prove  to  be  more  than  the  wit  even  of 
Irishmen  could  accomplish.  If  denominationalism  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  we  think  it  may  as  well  be  accepted  frankly.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  purely  Roman  Catholic  university  has  the  double 
advantage  of  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  be  absolute  masters 
in  their  own  house,  and  of  leaving  untouched  and  uninjured 
that  great  foundation  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  least  admire  it,  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  English  institutions  in  Ireland. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  this  occasion  upon  the 
other  topics  of  primary  interest  and  importance  to  the  social 
and  material  well-being  of  Ireland  which  call  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  which  might  well  occupy 
some  portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  There  is,  however, 
one  other  branch  of  the  thorny  educational  question  upon 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
of  a  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Language  movement  to  force  their  views  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  Ministry  ;  and,  as  a  means  thereto,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  education  estimates  for  next  year  will  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  determined  attempt  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  system  of  primary  education  in  Ireland.  We  have 
more  than  once  expressed  our  sympathy  with  the  avowed  objects 
of  the  Gaelic  League  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  cultivation 
of  Irish  literature,  to  the  study  of  Irish  archaeology,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Irish  tongue  in  these  districts  in  which  the 
fast  perishing  language  can  still  be  fairly  represented  as  the  verna¬ 
cular  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  fear  which  we  expressed  a 
year  or  two  ago  lest  this  professedly  literary  movement  should 
be  diverted  into  political  channels  has  unfortunately  been  only 
too  well  justified  by  recent  events.  The  Gaelic  League  still 
remains  theoretically  non-political,  and  avows  its  entire  inde- 
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pendence  of  party  connexions.  But  the  whole  trend  of  its 
recent  history  tends  to  show  that  in  the  minds  of  its  most  active 
propagandists  the  language  movement  is  part  of  the  political 
movement,  and  that  the  two  are  interdependent  upon  each 
other.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  officers  of  the  Gaelic  League 
to  hold  it  responsible  for  such  grotesque  excesses  as  have  been 
committed  in  pursuit  of  its  ideals  in  certain  municipal  and 
other  communities.  But  the  organization  cannot  well  object 
to  be  judged  by  the  language  and  actions  of  its  founder.  The 
President  has  lately  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
frankly  anti-English  element  in  Irish-American  life,  and  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  leader  of  a  great  separatist  organisation.  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  is  a  poet,  and  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that 
when  he  talks  of  ‘  the  devouring  demon  of  Anglicisation  in  Ireland, 

‘  with  its  foul  and  gluttonous  jaws,’  he  does  not  quite  mean  all 
that  the  words  seem  to  imply.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the 
League  in  plain  terms  as  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  bringing 
a  new  nation  into  the  map  of  Europe  it  is  impossible  to  excuse 
his  language  by  any  such  charitable  hypothesis.  It  is  at  any 
rate  quite  certain  that  no  one  sincerely  desirous  of  keeping  the 
League  divorced  from  politics  can  safely  use  such  language. 
For  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  Dr.  Hyde’s  meaning 
there  can  be  none  as  to  how  his  words  are  interpreted  by  those 
I  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We  have  been  slow  to  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  the  League  are  not  sincere  in  their  declarations  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  use  to  which  the  political 
extremists  have  been  putting  the  ideas  which  Dr.  Hyde  and  his 
colleagues  were  the  first  to  promulgate.  Englishmen  are  apt 
to  pay  little  heed  to  extravagant  or  violent  language.  Their 
natural  phlegm  leads  them  to  shim  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 
But  not  the  least  salient  of  the  causes  of  England’s  failure  to 
understand  Ireland  has  been  her  tendency  to  judge  of  Irish 
idiosyncrasies  by  English  standards.  The  very  shrewd  saying 
of  the  late  Bishop  Ridding,  that  ‘  in  England  artificial  extrava- 
‘  gances  soon  die  out,  except  under  suppression,’  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland,  where  unhappily  increase  of  appetite  too  easily 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  excesses  of  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  votaries  of  the  Gaelic  League  daily  render  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  those  who  sympathize  with  its  nominal 
objects  to  remain  within  its  ranks.  Happily  the  lengths  to 
which  its  more  fanatical  members  propose  to  push  the  extension 
of  the  Irish  language  have  awakened  many  moderate  Nationalists 
I  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  threatened  by  them.  At  the  last  half- 

I  yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  National  Bank  the 
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chairman,  Mr.  Slattery,  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  demands  made  upon  that  institution  to  accept  cheques 
signed  in  Irish  characters,  and  to  make  a  knowledge  of  Irish  a 
sine  qua  non  to  promotion  in  its  staff.  Mr.  Slattery  was  able  to 
point  to  the  warnings  of  two  such  sufficient  representatives  of 
Irish  genius  and  patriotism  as  Daniel  O’Connell — who  happened 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Bank — and  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
against  the  folly  of  attempting  to  substitute  Irish  for  English 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  business.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a  course  as  that  against  which  Mr.  Slattery  has  raised  his  voice 
hardly  needs  to  be  demonstrated.  We  may  hope  that  the 
great  authorities  to  whose  testimony  he  appealed  will  have  their 
due  weight. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Heiuy  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  year  1907  will  be  watched  with  interest  and 
anxiety  by  Englishmen  and  Irishmen.  And  true  friends  of 
both  coimtries  earnestly  hope  that  no  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  those  who  would  go  back  upon  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  two  General  Elections  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
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breach,  120 — Musset’s  later  years  and  poems,  122 — the  ‘  Nmts,’ 
124 — comedies  of  manners,  127 — his  death,  132. 

Musset,  Paid  de,  his  ‘  Biographie  d’ Alfred  de  Musset  ’  and  ‘  Lui  et 
EUe  ’  reviewed,  103. 
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N. 

Notovitch,  N.,  his  *  La  Russie  et  I’Alliance  Anglaise  ’  reviewed, 
239. 

O. 

OliphatU,  T.  L,  K.,  his  *  History  of  Frederick  II.’  reviewed,  179. 

P. 

Pinzi,  C.,  his  ‘  Storia  della  Citt4  di  Viterbo  ’  and  ‘  I  principali 
Monumenti  di  Viterbo  ’  reviewed,  179. 

R. 


Ramsay,  A.  C.,  his  ‘  The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great 
Britain  ’  reviewed,  356. 

Rationalism  and  Apologetic,  review  of  books  concerning,  197 — 
Mr.  A.  W.  Benn  on  English  Rationalism :  on  continuity  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  evolution,  198 — the  relations  of  rationalism  and 
religion,  199 — what  religion  means,  200 — the  evil  and  the  good 
wrought  by  the  Catholic  Church,  203 — position  of  the  Church  in 
France,  204 — ‘  Rationalism  and  the  Methods  of  Faith,’  205 — 
sterility  of  apologetic  :  Newman  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  206 — 
comparison  of  Butler  and  Newman,  209 — the  succession  from  Butler 
to  Newman,  211 — Newman’s  work  as  a  Catholic,  212 — F.  W. 
Faber’s  teaching,  213 — Mr.  Benn  on  Liberalism  in  the  Churches, 
214 — the  combination  that  produces  the  Christian,  217. 

Reforming  the  Church  of  England,  review  of  books  concerning,  488 — 
British  opinion  on  our  ecclesiastical  system,  488 — attempt  by 
a  section  of  the  clergy  to  introduce  illegal  practices,  489 — 
the  growth  and  meamng  of  ritualistic  practices,  491 — their 
dangerous  retrogressions,  493 — what  the  duty  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  really  is,  495 — the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1883  and  of  that  of  1906,  496 — the 
powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  desire  for  increased  influence  of 
the  laity,  497 — what  Disestablishment  would  lead  to,  501 — 
the  hankering  after  an  authority  to  proclaim  true  doctrine  to  the 
Church,  602-— the  Commissioners’  advice  to  bishops,  504. 

Representative  Philosopher,  A,  review  of  books  concerning  Descartes, 
157 — Miss  Haldane’s-  work  on  his  life,  158 — his  parents  and 
early  years,  159 — education  at  La  Fleche,  160 — vaned  career  of 
his  youth,  161 — a  soldier,  162 — practice  of  relimon,  163 — his 
discovery  of  the  Inventum  mirahile,  the  pioneer  of  the  Calculus, 

164 —  his  travels,  164 — he  devotes  himself  to  study :  at  Paris, 

165 —  life  of  concealment  in  Holland,  166 — a  work  on  cosmogony, 
167 — the  ‘  Discours  de  la  M^thode,’  168 — details  of  his  ‘  Principia 
Philosophise,’  170 — his  pimil  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  171 — Anna 
Maria  ^hurmann,  1 72-— Descartes  discusses  with  Blaise  Pascal 
the  theory  of  the  barometer,  173 — he  comes  under  the  influence 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  174 — his  death  (at  Stockholm), 
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176 — personal  and  intellectual  character,  176 — his  opinions  of 
various  learned  contemporaries  :  Francis  Bacon,  177. 

Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  its  article  ‘  Les  Anglais  et  I’Afghanistan  ’ 
reidewed,  239. 

Romilly,  S.  H.,  his  ‘  Letters  to  “  Ivy  ”  from  the  First  Earl  of  Dudley  ’ 
reviewed,  133. 

S. 


Sand,  George,  ‘  Elle  et  Lui,’  103. 

Scherer,  E.,  his  ‘  Etudes  sur  la  litterature  ’  reviewed,  400. 

Sdhorne,  RoundeU  Earl  of,  his  ‘  A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Disestablishment  ’  reviewed,  488. 

Seymour,  Lady,  her  ‘  The  “  Pope  ”  of  Holland  House  ’  reviewed,  133. 

Socialism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  272 — estimate  of  the  Liberal- 
Labour  group  and  their  tactics,  274 — indehniteness  of  the  word 
‘  labour,’  270 — decisions  of  the  House  on  Socialist  lines,  278 — 
assumptions  on  which  Socialism  rests,  279 — wealth  and  taxation, 
280 — the  question  of  feeding  school  children,  282 — Old-Age 

‘Pensions,  288 — the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  293 — imitations 
of  the  ateliers  nationaux,  295 — results  that  would  follow,  299 — 
why  employment  is  irregular,  301. 

Swarte,  F.  de,  his  ‘  Descartes  Directeur  Spirituel  ’  reviewed,  157. 

Swinburne's  (Mr.)  Poetry,  Characteristics  of,  468 — Mr.  Swinburne’s 
first  publications,  ‘  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ’  and  ‘  Chastelard,’ 
471 — ‘  Poems  and  Ballads  :  ’  intoxicating  Hedonism,  472 — ‘  Songs 
and  Ballads,’  474 — uncompromising  enemy  of  established  religions, 
476 — later  (juieting  down  of  his  restless  spirit,  476 — ‘  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Hobday,’  477 — power  of  execution,  479 — his  management 
of  rhyme,  480 — his  dramatic  work,  483 — ‘  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,’ 
484 — defence  of  ‘  music  in  verse,’  485 — defects,  486. 

U- 

University  Education  in  Ireland,  review  of  Final  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on,  507. 

V. 

Vambcry,  A.,  his  ‘Western  Culture  in  Eastern  Lands’  reviewed, 
239. 

Vassall,  H.  R.,  Third  Lord  Holland,  his  ‘  Further  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,  1807-1821,’  reviewed,  133. 

Yeitch,  (the  late)  J.,  his  ‘  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border  ’ 
reviewed,  306. 

Venice,  notice  of  documents  contained  in  its  Archives,  221. 

Vilerbo,  review  of  books  concerning,  179 — attractions  of  the  city, 
179 — its  early  history  and  varied  rulers,  180 — involved  in  the 

.  Guelph  and  Ghibelhne  conflicts,  181 — the  struggle  between 
Frederick  II.  and  the  Pope  :  siege  of  Viterbo,  182 — establishment 
of  the  Papal  Court  in  the  city,  184 — ^benefits  and  otherwise  of 
Papal  rule,  185 — prominent  new  noble  families,  186 — after 
Avignon,  Viterbo  became  strictly  subject  to  Papal  dominion. 


Index. 


187 — the  Viterbo  of  to-day :  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  188 — the 
cathedral  and  the  old  Papal  palace,  189 — notable  buildings  in  the 
Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  190 — story  of  Santa  Galiana,  191 — San 
Bernardino’s  ‘  Burning  of  Vanities,’  192 — the  palace  of  the 
Alessandri,  193 — attractions  outside  the  city,  195. 


Whig  Party,  Memoirs  of  the,  review  of  works  concerning  the,  133 — 
the  letters  of  John  Ward  (first  Earl  of  Dudley)  to  Mrs.  Stewart, 

134 —  the  letters  of  John  Whishaw,  the  ‘  Pope  ’  of  Holland  House, 

135 —  character  of  their  contents,  136 — position  of  Lord  Holland, 
138 — his  opinions  of  men  and  affairs,  139 — his  account  of  the 
political  results  of  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  140 — Ward’s 
judgement  of  the  same  transactions,  141 — Lord  Holland’s 
criticism  of  Wellington,  142 — on  the  removal  of  works  of  art 
from  France,  143 — Ward’s  estimate  of  the  French  Restoration, 
144 — Mallet’s  criticism  of  Lord  Holland,  145 — Lord  Holland’s 
treatment  of  George  III.,  147 — of  Lord  Byron,  148 — of  the 
Regent  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family,  149 — of  Sheridan, 
150— of  Burke,  151 — of  Perceval  and  the  ‘  Orders  in  Council,’ 
152 — of  Wellington,  154 — estimate  of  the  Duke  by  Ward  (now 
Lord  Dudley),  155—  Dudley’s  character,  156. 

Whitdocke,  Sir  B.,  his  ‘  A  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  1653-4  ’ 
reviewed,  327. 
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